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IN  RE  THE  NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S 

HOSPITAL 

110  West  S4th  Street^ 
New  York,  October,  1870. 

Mr9.  R.  H,  Lemist,  Secretary  Board  of  Managers,  Nur$ery 
and  Chad'9  Hospital,  N.   Y. 

Madam: 

1  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  and  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
through  you,  for  the  first  time  during  my  connection  with 
the  Institution  (as  in  all  probability,  it  will  also  be  the  last 
time  I  have  the  honor  of  urging  my  claims  on  your  atten- 
tion for  a  short  while),  the  more  so  as  I  am  the  oldest 
member  of  your  visiting  staff,  and  have  been'  connected 
with  the  Nursery  for  little  less  than  a  decade. 

During  this  period  I  have  attended  to  my  duties  punc- 
tually and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have,  in  so  doing, 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  expecting  others 
to  take  care  of  their  departments,  as  I  did  of  mine.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  not  known  whether  I  made  friends  or 
enemies,  taking  the  first  as  self -understood  and  not  fear- 
ing the  latter.  At  all  events,  I  have  not  made  any  personal 
acquaintances  amongst  the  Lady  Managers,  except  that 
of  your  first  directress.  I  believe  I  know  the  persons  of 
none  of  the  Lady  Managers,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
ladies  who  have  never  seen  me.  Thus,  while  not  under- 
standing why  I  should  have  enemies  amongst  them,  I 
admit  that  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  have  friends 
or  backers. 

As,  then,  I  am  not  known  personally  to  the  Indies,  I 
add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  my  connection  with  your 
Institution.     In  your  annual  report  of  1862  I  was  men- 
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DR.  JACOBI'S  WOBKS 

Uoiifiil  AN  a  welcome  addition  to  your  staffs  because  of  my 
UnvUiii  ^iveii  enpecial  attention  to  the  study  of  the  diseases 
«if  Uii'Mwy  and  childhood.  The  fact  is  that  the  place 
¥iuinUnl  liy  Dr.  Watts  was  offered  me  by  the  gentlemen 
lit  iUii  Minlliittl  Jioardj  who  were  just  as  willing  to  receive 
mti  nn  I  WMN  eager  to  accept  the  place.  I  have  filled  it 
itUmii  wiiU  Ums  personal  profit  obtained  by  every  careful 
iilmiif^tif  iu  any  public  institution^  and  with  the  endeavor 
Ui  U-'i  Mils  IfiNtitution  profit  by  my  former  and  simultaneous 
«;«|ift|r|i:fum  and  studies. 

An  tn9  AN  I  am  aware^  I  am^  with  the  exception  of  my 
hU'ud  and  (uilleaguei  Prof.  G.  T.  Elliot,  M.D.,  the  only 
uitii  Miniiii^li  whom  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  has 
ImmI  a  iiliaiMm  to  appear  before  the  scientific  public  I 
iHiVi:|  wlillis  ««>rving  the  Institution,  attempted  to  let  the 
mttUml  |iiilili(i  lirufit  by  my  opportunities.  Occasional  ar- 
\UiUHf  \iy  myumt  and  by  house  physicians,  in  scientific 
.|ffiirii'iU|  jirMVfJ  that  I  was  aware  of  my  duties  to  the  pro- 
Jr^dlMii  nit  wi'll  aN  to  the  Institution.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
liiiilMmhili  a  griiMi^iimn  connected  with  a  public  institution, 
Mint  iimI^  iii:rvliig  tho  common  cause  of  study  and  progress, 
111  kI».»:|i*  III*  M|HiiirtiinHy  to  prove  his  ability  for  observa- 
iKfii  Kiril  MiHiiiilngi  and  for  serving  the  patients  entrusted 
In  liin  (Jirii  'riiilNi  aiNO,  all  over  the  world,  the  public  in- 
(fMiilllMiiN  lUiiVM  (ilililoal  instruction  as  a  preference,  both 
inMllMHirii  MMil  iMidi^iits  feeling  more  confidence  in  the 
(IimimuhIhii^mn  mI'  iii0  iiimlioal  officers  and  the  completeness 
1(1  JiuliHiliiul  Mlmitrvntliiii  when  the  opportunities  of  teach- 
hiH  'Hi;  im'mIm  Kvullahln.     In  accordance  with  this  universal 

•  MMlniM  *iimI  W*4iiti  I  liavn  established  at  your  Institution 
M  t  Unit.  'M  ( i^titillilii  Id  \\w  profession  and  to  the  students  of 

(li  tin  tiillr.gi:«  (if  ilut  (flty,  Iwth  male  and  female,  with  the 
n  iiiU  lit  iMvui'Uily  |Min(tiual  attendance  by  the  very  same 
|.i  I  .iMit  i  Ut\\{i  furllmr  glv(*n  the  Institution  the  benefit 
ol*  III'    i«iiiilU  u(  iiinibrn  science,  the  attaimnents  of  this 

•  nitiilM  '(ttil  iMU'(t|tii|  mid  have  practised  what  the  good 
ni>  II  111  I  111  piiilV^iahiu  all  ovi^r  the  world  admit  as  valuable, 
.I..I  uliil   I   liaui  luHiii  U'-aohlng,  by  writing  and  lecturing, 

Ifi    !•  u    p   Ml    '4iul   uuirti' 

I  11    liMiM   »<  ( lug  HUvVhlng  objectionable  in  my  endeavors 


NURSERY   AND    CHILD'S    HOSPITAL 

as  stated  above,  I  deserve  credit  for  whatever  I  have  done 
in  that  direction,  hopinR  the  profession  and  the  students 
will  pardon  me  for  having  done  no  more.  Still,  I  have 
been  told  that  the  clinic  has  been  a  very  objectionable 
feature  in  the  judfrment  of  some  Ladv  Msnnjiers.  I  can- 
not dispute  their  aversion,  their  objection;  but  as  it 
has  been  stated  that  I,  or  we,  harmed  the  children, 
had  "  no  pity "  on  them,  I  assert  here,  in  my  name 
and  ID  that  of  my  audience,  that  such  statements  are 
utterly  false.  I  have  been  told,  further,  and  on  very  good 
antliority,  that  the  principal  objection  to  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  Lady  Managers,  was  my  "practice":  the  reme- 
dies I  used,  the  treatment  I  resorted  to.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  Managers  looked  with  horror  on  my 
therapeutics;  it  was  rumored  about  town — I  have  proof 
for  what  I  say — that  ray  treatment  killed  the  children;  so 
that  a  prominent  navoni  and  practitioner  of  the  city  had 
to  ask  if  Dr.  Jacobi  did  not  pl.ice  the  children  on  n  shelf 
and  shoot  at  them  with  pistols. 

Those  of  the  Indies  who  have  undertaken  to  criticise 
and  to  condemn  the  therapeutics  of  their  medical  staff 
must  be  welcomed  to  their  self -admiration  and  the  smile 
of  eduoted  people.  Prob.ibly  they  belong  to  the  small 
number  of  those  to  whom  I  had  occasion  to  repeatedly 
speak  of  the  impropriety  of  distributing  crackers  and 
candies  in  wards  crowded  with  babies  and  children,  sick 
and  well,  at  improper  times,  and  without  direction  or  ad- 
rice.  If  the  ladies  will  allow  of  any  remark,  it  is  this, 
that  those  who  are  so  very  prone  to  assume  duties  not  their 
own  and  not  within  their  grasp,  generally  neglect  their 
owTf.  Knowledge  renders  modest  and  steady  industry 
honest.  Ignorance  renders  presumptuous  and  spasmodic 
activity  fickle  and  restless.  If  those  Indies  meant  to 
criticise,  they  might  have  asked  the  opinion  of  their  own 
medical  advisers  concerning  my  competency.  They  might 
have  learned  that  the  members  of  the  Medical  Board  of 
the  Nursery  are,  so  far  as  pathology  and  therapeutics  go, 
in  all  probability  the  superiors  of  some  of  the  Lady  Man- 
agers who  collect  ten-dollar  contributions,  attend  a  few 
monthly  meetings,  and  sell  ball  tickets  once  a  year, 
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Your  Medical  Board  can  afford  to  dismiss  tlie  cavilling 
at  our  therapeutics  with  a  smile,  but  I  liave  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  Board  to  a  remark  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  in  my  hearing,  that  many  of  the  Lnd; 
Managers  are  "  homceopathically  inclined  "  and  that  I  was 
simply  the  jirst  to  be  got  rid  of.  As  this  is  my  last  word 
to  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  I  give  the  report  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

In  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  on  January  15th,  1870, 
8:15  P.M.,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  a  number  of  affec- 
tions frequently  found  in  public  institutions  anch  as  ours. 
I  stated  that  diseases  were  apt  to  run  a  more  unfavorable 
conrse  in  crowded  houses,  and  in  public  institutions  gen- 
erally, than  in  private  residences;  that  diseases  of  infants 
in  particular  were  greatly  influenced  by  such  places;  that 
lying-in  hospitals  were  tlie  principal  breeders  of  danger- 
ous maladies;  that  we  had  been  seeing  a  great  many  cases 
of  puerperal  sickness  this  winter,  that,  in  fact,  almost 
none  of  the  women  confined  in  the  bouse  had  escaped  sick- 
ness; that  many  of  them  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
dying  of  endometritis  and  blood  poisoning,  but  that  every 
one  of  them  liad  been  saved  by  disinfectant  treatment; 
that  we  owed  this  happy  result,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  assistant,  Dr.  Kitchen,  and 
the  uterine  injections  made  by  him.  Tlint  a  frequent  dis- 
ease amongst  infants  in  lying-in  hospitals  was  erysipelas; 
that,  in  fact,  many  cases  of  this  disease  bad  to  be  considered 
BB  of  puerperal  origin ;  and  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  all  of  our  cases  of  erysipelas  in  infants  had  occurred 
in  the  new  and  large  bnnse,  containtnir  the  lying-in  wards, 
in  spite  of  better  ventilation,  etc.,  while  not  a  single  one 
(except  one  transferred  from  that  sidel  occurred  in  the 
old  bouse,  which  was,  as  I  expressed  myself,  an  "abomina- 
tion "  from  a  sinitary  point  of  view. 

That  the  old  house  is  the  very  worst  refuge  for  in- 
farrts,  well  or  sick,  is  well  known  to  every  one  of  your 
medical  staff,  to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  visited  it  with  nny- 
thincr  like  attention. 

The  remarks  I  made  were  not  at  all  destined  In  be  kept 

secret;   they   nre  scientific   facts  which   students   ought  to 
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learn  and  physicians  to  know,  and  managers  to  take  into 
conaideration.  They  were  slated'tJn?  ira  et  ftudio,  without 
shrinking  and  without  my  ever  expecting  them  to  give  rise 
to  any  commotion. 

During  the  following  week  I  received  a  number  of  inti- 
mations that  my  lecture  had  been  overlteard — every  door 
being  open — -and  reported  to  higher  quarters,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  or  discontent  had  been  the  re- 
sult. In  fact,  it  was  then  already  intimated  to  me  that  the 
Lady  Managers  were  absolutely  dissatisfied  with  me  and 
would  try  everything  in  their  power  to  get  rid  of  me.  On 
January  20th  the  house  physician  handed  me  a  letter 
directed  to  me,  which  reads   as    follows: 

"  January,  20th. 
"  To  the  Attending  Phyticiant : 

"  The  Managers  of  the  Nursery  request  that  no  opera- 
tion be  performed  without  a  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Physicians.  "Mary  A.  Dd  Hoib. 

"  First  Direrlre»»." 

Written  at  such  a  time  as  this,  I  could  not  but  suppose 
that  a  personal  feeling  ag.-iinsl  me  individually  had  dictated 
it.  Very  few,  and  no  important,  operations  had,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  beeir  made  escept  by  me;  in  fact,  there 
was  seldom  a  term  of  duty  of  mine  without  an  operation. 
They  seldom  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
colleagues,  and  usually  after  formal  consultations.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  I  speak  there  was  a  little  girl 
in  the  institution  afflicted  with  hip  disease  in  the  third 
stage,  and  at  the  same  time  with  chronic  dysentery.  The 
former  was  fata]  in  itself  unless  the  diseased  l)oncs  were 
exseeted:  but  I  had  to  wait  for  an  improvement  in  the 
second  disease.  The  little  girl,  however,  grew  feebler, 
and  in  order  to  give  her  the  slight  chances  she  might  have 
lo  escape  certain  death,  I  performed  the  operation.  A 
fortnight  afterward  she  died  of  cihanslion.  Thi 
had  often  lieen  seen  by  some  of  my  colleagues  and  be 
subject  of  our  conversation,  but  I  had  omitted  to  call 
mal  consultation. 
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Your  Medical  Board  can  afford  to  dismiss  tlte  cavilling 
st  our  therapeutics  with  a  smile,  but  I  have  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  Board  to  a  remarli  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  in  my  hearing,  that  many  of  the  Lady 
Managers  are  "  homoeopathic  all  j  inclined  "  and  that  I  was 
simply  the  first  to  be  got  rid  of.  As  this  is  my  last  word 
to  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  I  give  the  report  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

In  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  on  January  15th,  1870, 
2:15  P.M.,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  a  mimber  of  affec- 
tions frequently  found  in  public  institutions  such  as  ours. 
I  stated  that  diseases  were  apt  to  run  a  more  unfavorable 
course  in  crowded  houses,  and  in  public  institutions  geir- 
erally,  than  in  private  residences;  that  diseases  of  infants 
in  particular  were  greatly  influenced  by  such  places;  that 
lying-in  hospitals  were  the  principal  breeders  of  danger- 
ous maladies;  that  wc  had  been  seeing  n,  great  many  cases 
of  puerperal  sickness  this  winter,  that,  in  fact,  almost 
none  of  the  women  confined  in  the  house  had  escaped  sick- 
ness; that  many  of  them  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
dying  of  endometritis  and  blood  poisoning,  but  that  every 
one  of  them  bad  liecn  saved  by  disinfectant  treatment; 
that  we  owed  this  happy  result,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  assistant.  Dr.  Kitchen,  and 
the  uterine  injections  made  by  him.  That  n  fre<inent  dis- 
ease amongst  infanta  in  lying-in  hospitals  was  erysipelas; 
that,  in  fact,  many  cases  of  this  dise.nsc  had  to  be  considered 
OS  of  puerperal  origin ;  and  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  all  of  our  eases  of  erysipelas  in  infants  had  occurred 
in  the  new  and  large  house,  containinK  the  lying-in  wards, 
in  spite  of  better  ventilation,  etc..  while  not  a  single  one 
(except  one  transferred  from  that  side)  occurred  in  the 
old  bouse,  which  was,  a?  1  expressed  myself,  an  "abomina- 
tion "   from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

That  the  old  house  is  the  very  worst  refuge  for  in- 
fants, well  or  sick,  is  well  known  to  every  one  of  your 
medical  staff,  to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  visited  it  with  any- 
thing like  attention. 

The  remarks  I  made  were  not  at  all  destined  to  be  kept 
[  Mcret;  they  are  sdentiiic  facta  which  students  ought  to 
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learn  and  ph^siciana  to  know,  and  tnatragers  to  take  into 
consideration.  Tliey  were  stated  *»ine  ira  ei  itudio,  without 
ahrinking  and  without  my  ever  expecting  tlicm  to  give  rise 
to  any  commotion. 

DuriiTg  the  following  week  I  received  a  number  of  inti- 
mations that  my  lecture  had  been  overheard — every  door 
being  open— and  reported  to  higher  quarters,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  or  discontent  had  been  the  rc' 
salt.  In  fact,  it  was  then  already  intimated  to  me  that  the 
Lady  Managers  were  absolutely  dissatisfied  with  me  and 
would  try  everything  in  their  power  to  get  rid  of  me.  On 
January  SOth  the  house  physician  handed  me  a  letter 
directed  to  me,  which   reads  as   follows: 


"  To  the  Attending  Phyaiciaits: 

"  The  Managers  of  the  Nursery  request  that  no  opera- 
tion be  performed  without  a  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  PLysicians.  "  Mary  A.  Dr  Bois. 

"First  Direclret*." 

Written  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  could  not  bnt  suppose 
that  n  personal  feeling  against  me  individually  had  dictated 
it.  Very  few,  and  no  important,  operations  had.  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  been  made  except  by  me;  in  fact,  there 
W.is  seldom  a  term  of  duty  of  mine  witljoiit  an  operation. 
They  seldom  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
colleagues,  and  usu.-illy  after  formal  consultations.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  I  speak  there  was  a  little  girl 
in  the  institution  afflicted  with  hip  disease  in  the  third 
stage,  and  at  the  same  time  with  chronic  dysentery.  The 
former  was  fatal  in  itself  unless  the  diseased  bones  were 
cxseeted ;  but  I  had  to  wait  for  an  improvement  in  the 
second  disease.  The  little  girl,  however,  grew  feebler, 
and  in  order  to  give  her  the  slight  chances  she  might  have 
to  escape  certain  death,  I  performed  the  operation.  A 
fortiright  afterward  she  died  of  exhaustion.  This  case 
had  often  been  seen  by  some  of  my  colleagues  and  been  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  but  I  bad  omitted  to  call  a  for- 
mal coDsultation. 
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4.  I  had  ordered  reporters  for  that  afternoon's  lecture 
to  take  down  such  remarks  as  I  should  utter  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Institution^  for  the  secular  press. 

My  answer  was  that — 

No.   1  was  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

No.  2,  I  should  be  guided  by  the  directions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Board. 

No.  3  was  untrue.  I  told  Dr.  Delafield  what  I  had  stated 
in  my  previous  lecture. 

No.  4  was  an  invention  of  somebody^  but  I  had  been 
told  by  the  house  physician  that  Mrs.  Du  Bois^  the  direct- 
ress of  the  Institution^  had  spoken  of  engaging  reporters 
for  my  next  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  literally 
what  I  should  say,  and  that  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  proceeding  of  hers,  because  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  nothing  against  me  but  misconstrued  or  malicious 
reports. 

At  the  same  time  I  communicated  to  the  doctor  the  fact 
that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  few  of  the  ladies,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Du  Bois,  and  a  few  others,  unknown  to  me 
personally,  who  were  pointed  out  as  my  special  enemies, 
went  about  amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  inquir- 
ing of  the  women  what  complaints,  accusations,  etc.,  they 
had  to  express  against  Dr.  Jacobi. 

I  also  communicated  to  the  doctor  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Du  Bois,  the  first  directress,  had  been  very  anxious  to 
learn  the  reasons  of  my  resignation  of  the  chair  of  diseases 
of  children  in  the  University  the  previous  year,  and  whether 
that  resignation  had  not  been  compulsory,  etc. 

All  these  communications  of  mine  appeared  to  surprise 
the  President  of  the  Medical  Board.  But  the  remarks  he 
made  concerning  the  proceeding  of  the  ladies  I  omit  to 
repeat,  as  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  further  history. 

That  very  afternoon,  while  I  was  lecturing,  Mrs.  Du 
Bois  and  two  other  Lady  Managers  appeared  on  the  gal- 
lery of  the  school  room  in  which  my  audience  was  as- 
sembled. After  I  had  finished  I  related  the  above  facts, 
and  repeated  my  remarks  of  last  week.  On  my  question- 
ing the  audience,  in  presence  of  the  ladies  seated  on  the 
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notice  of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  reason  was  givei: 
the  ladies  for  their  itesire  to  dispose  of  me  in  that  i 
mary  manner  in  remuneration  of  my  services  of  eight 
years,  nor  for  the  accusntioiis  n»d  slanders  spread  amongst 
the  public  by  members  of  the  Board.  That  I  should  not 
resign,  in  order  to  compel  the  Lady  Managers  to  come 
forward  with  their  occusatioifs  so  that  I  could  meet  them 
face  to  face,  and  that  I  could  not  but  consider  this  pro- 
ceeding as  unjustifiably  wrong  and  childish:  first,  in  try- 
ing to  haqn  and  punish  me  without  stating  a  cauiK;  second, 
in  having  such  a  low  opinion  of  the  Medicul  Board  as 
to  express  such  n  request  without  giving  any  reason  for  it. 
Finally,  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  frightened 
at  ill  will,  malice,  and  wnnton  persccutlotf. 

The  letter  was  therefor*^  rend  to  the  Medical  Board, 
and  it  was  resolved,  oir  motion  of  Dr.  Reynolds: 

"  That  the  Lady  Managers  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  be  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  tn  the  Medi- 
cal Board  any  accusations  they  may  have  against  Dr. 
Jacobi,  as  they  would  be  unable  to  take  any  action  in  the 
premises  until  such  accusations  were  made." 

This  resolutioir  was  carried ;  but  afterward,  with  my 
approval,  replaced  by  the  following: 

"  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  notify  the  Board 
of  Managers  that  Dr.  Elliot  was  appointed  n  committee 
of  conference  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  are  respectfully 
requested  tn  notify  Dr.  Elliot  where  lie  could  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the   Board  of  Managers," 

In  the  opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  Medical 
Board,  Dr.  Elliot  was  to  see  the  ladies,  or  a  committee  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  conciliation.  As 
I  was  the  imnlicated  party,  I  did  not  object  to  whatever 
course  my  colleagues  saw  fit  to  take;  under  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  interest  of  a  colleague  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Medical  Board,  I  should  have  acted  diiTcrcntlv.  I 
should  have  answered  that  letter  differently.  I  should 
have  answered  that  letter  of  tlie  Board  of  Managers  in 
this  spirit:  that  it  was  urrfair  to  be  plaintiff  and  judge  in 
one  person,  to  condemn  and  punish  without  stating  the 
offence,  or  without  giving  the  accused  party  a  chance  to 
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j'ia^ily  ItiuiHt-li';  that  llicrefore  the  manner  in  which  some 
'J  M««  I -nil*  a  iiic/int  to  (I<'a]  with  a.  member  of  the  medical 
<».Jf,  vyjio  liari  hcrvi'd  them  eight  years  punctually,  success- 
t'»l\yi  fttifi  jrraluitoiisly,  was,  at  least,  inconsiderate  and 
-.isiffiti'  r<j|;  tiial  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Medical  Board, 
f*^^'it>MiiK  ninoval  witliout  cause,  was  an  insult,  and  that 
*\.'  liiiftii^y  tii'  t.h«;  Board  would  not  allow  one  of  their 
//.'//.L<#4  t'/  Ih-  no  treated;  and  that  the  threat  to  change 
tU'  ttfit>.Uin^ltiii  and  aj)point  the  Medic.il  Board  from  year 
hi   yt  u9    '*/i%i\    an   insult  to  which  no   respectable  physician 

'Witi^.  I  hl^iiiJd  have  answered  if  I  could  have  been  anv- 
Miifij/  li'it  It  p•l.*s^liv('  listener;  the  more  so  as  all  those  facts 
I  iHiiiiM<i><  d  liliovi'  wi-re  before  me  and  my  colleagues.  But 
\\ti  II  </,!  i<  ffiiffi-  About  that  wry  time  it  got  known  that 
.Hiifii.  Ill  till  bidiiM  were  very  busy  about  town  spreadiirg 
ii|<Milii  vif)ij«)i  liny  ifirant  to  l>e  damaging  to  my  reputation 
•It  'I  (itiV'iii  i'iii  'iriil  a  gi*nt1enian.  Mrs.  L.  said  my  treat- 
iiii  III  »iitii  itii  iKitrMfyr;  others  stated  that  I  beat  the  women 
III  niH  Miiiii.in.  iilliiT'i,  I  blasphemed  Providence;  others, 
1  iiuiil  Ihi«  'irfff  ni/ir'ii-  language,  which  I  will  not  state 
til  II.  Itiil  ivlthli.  I  /nil  t«ild,  was  frequently  repeated  bv  the 
'   I  iilii  n  '■  ' 

\i  till    .KiiiK    liiiH    III    iiie  state  that  all  my  endeavors  to 

k)it   li  I  III-  t:<iiiiii    111   till*  trouble,  at  direct  accusations,  were 

J\\.i\fl  b'lllli  il   bv    nib  tier.      My  colleagues,  as  well  as  my- 

i\\i    liiiil  III  ui  I  aoiiif  |io*<itive  answer  to  our  inquiries.    The 

mt\w  I   ut)  'iIm'Mq  Mint  my  guilt  was  positive,  but  that  out 

i»r  Kttuliu.>«.  'iiiit  iHit   of  regard  to  my  feelings,  they  pre- 

U'lu  J  Ui  Kit  M  %ilrnt,  III  Ifa»it  to  us,  while  the  public  was  en- 

■  \U.utu\l  «Uh  Ibi    rarlrnt   n-iiiarks  of  these  "ladies."    T  am 

•*.uu«aI  ^K»ii\   i\\\\\    liMil  Ni-li-i'ted  a  ffrntleman  as  the  subject 

»:  iiUii  iKi-^vvutUm     An  it  was,  1  heard  a  great  many  things 

. -^l  '.vN»4t  ihc  iuve'««'irv  iioIi-h;  but  when  T  stated  T  should 

-■.-\v  tiK'  tuwauvirv   u*r  of  the  eoinnuiirieations.  T  was  ad- 

Nxv*  iiv*;  \  iuu*t  iu»l,  i\%  I  hey  bad  l>een  confidential.     Thus 

'^  -.    *aul  tlKi  )Mro:«viil   lluie.  been   deprived   even  of  the 

-■■^v^xsu  "be  ^im  ^i\«v4  HjKriliHl  malicious  slander.     T  should 

^        ovXxI  tbv»*A*  Wu^'*  to  nttenipt  to  verify  the  vile  re- 

•~-'^>^   xCobe^   ^K>ut   town.    Mini    at    the    same   time    com- 
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pelled  thcni,  before  a  court  of  justice,  to  swear  to  the  mon' 
ner  in  which  the;  obtained  tlieir  information,  going  about 
the  wards  of  the  Nursery  to  coax  smutty  stories  out  of 
n-omen  with  whom,  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  vilify- 
ing a  hated  member  of  the  staff,  they  would  have  dis- 
dained to  have  been  found  iiT  any  intimate  connection,  and 
to  make  them  testify  that  they  did  not,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  know  me  personally.  As  matters  stood  I  was  condemned 
to  silence. 

The  only  person  connected  with  tlie  Institution  who  has 
at  one  time  given  me  a  straightforward  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries has  been  Mrs.  Polnian.  I  give  her  credit  for  that 
much,  the  more  readily  as  I  cannot  say  anything  else  in 
her  favor.  I  believe  her  the  wrong  person  in  her  place. 
She  has  done  tlie  Institution  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  med- 
dling wilh  oilier  people's  business,  by  interfering  with  the 
physicians,  countemianding  orders,  making  diagnoses  in 
the  wards,  calling  an  attending  physician  a  "youngster" 
publicly,  escrting  an  undue  influence  over  tlie  managers, 
by  doing  as  much  as  she  could  to  render  the  Institution  un- 
popular. Mrs.  Polman  has  admitted  to  me  that  there  was 
a  report  that  I  s[ruck  a  woman,  Finally  the  testimony  whs 
that  "  Dr.  Jacobi  was  so  cicited  he  almost  struck  her." 
The  woman  alluded  to  had  a  child  suffering  from  croup. 
To  give  the  baby  what  little  chance  of  life  there  might  be, 
I  proposed  tracheotomy  and  was  refused.  I  urged  stren- 
uously and  was  refused.  "  Dr.  Jacobi  got  so  excited  he 
almott  struck  her."  I  ask  the  ladies,  have  they  seen  a 
child  getting  strangled  with  membranous  croup,  and  can 
they  understand  the  "  excitement  "  of  a  physician  who  is 
refused  the  only  possibility  of  saving  its  life.'  I  hope  and 
trust  they  can. 

Or  do  yon  find  it  so  outrageous  that  I  said  to  the  house 
physician,  "  You  see,  doctor,  how  easy  it  is  to  have  chil- 
dren and  how  difficult  to  save  one !  " 

And  must  I  repent  here,  in  the  hearing  of  ladies  who 
have  not  forgotten  to  blush,  what  some  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  matron  of  the  Nursery  have  stated 
more  than  once?  The  woman  said;  "I  do  not  want  my 
child  killed  by  an  operation." 
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The  doctor  Buid.      "  Never  you  iniDd;  you  can    .    ,    ," 

I  bfg  tlie  pardon  of  the  Lady  Secretary  to  whom  I  have 
to  luuke  thin  stateincnt,  and  those  ladies  also  wlio  never 
liriird    it  and   never  repeated   it. 

Airulljer  person,  under  similar  circumstances,  did  not 
corj«ent  to  the  operation  which  was  held  out  to  her  as  the 
lout  iMumible  chanec  for  her  baby,  for  the  alleged  reason 
tbst  "  ita  fatlicr  did  not  do  anything  for  the  child,  took 
n«  trouble— why  should  she?  She  would  rather  ace  it  in 
the  hands  of  Providence."  Must  1  tell  the  ladies  of  the 
bdwitdeniii-nt  and  anger  of  the  physician  who  cornea  in 
cotitmt  *ilh  such  brutality?  But  it  waa  tlte  doctor  who 
"  b|.is|.htmed    Providence." 

Ami  Murely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  fuliirm*  of  malicious  inventions.  They  were  a  commo- 
dlouM  hanillc  to  the  whip  to  be  applied.  Mra.  P.,  and  Mrs. 
I).,  and  the  highly  Christian-like  Mrs  A.,  whom  I  have 
IHTVrr  Hcrti,  but  who  is  described  as  my  indefatigable  per- 
leautrU.  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me,  that  is  ail. 

"  lli-gnrd  for  Dr.  Jacobi's  feelings  "  and  "  kindness  " 
WUM'  Ihf  I'UUHCS  why  slander  wont  about  town  and  I  was 
rt^filH'^d   nil    honest   answer   to   iny   qncstions. 


IVriuil  nw,  |iU'hsc,  to  continue  my  narrative. 
TIh'  rciii«rk»  mode  by  members  of  the  Medical  Board, 
nmj  t,y  nii'iidirrs  nf  the  profe.ssion  who  got  informed  of 
^  fwU,  wrri'  not  very  (■oniplimentary  to  the  ladies.  As 
(W  «■  llw  lluiird  wan  concerned,  I  should  have  liked  to 
IMM  tt  wnWle  •|K>kcn  word  instead  of  "  coirfidential  "  re- 
i^rkf.  With  »iimf  of  tl"'se  I  could  not  agtee,  for  I  so 
IMAi  bcUv^tc  'i'  iliffercnccs  of  color,  country,  or  sei,  as 
tte  ^p^NUtfHM'Ul*  nf  fights  or  abilities,  as  to  have  sacri- 
4Mt.»  tM*t  **'  '"^  "*^''  '"  *''^  interest  of  my  principles. 

oi>iilil    ii"t  agree  with   those  who  declared 

M   '  o^  wive  under  a  board  of  women."  etc.,  that 

^Miid  BU*  W  guided   by  the  merits  of  a  case,  nor 

■j^  In  tk-it  momentary  and  personal  feelings," 

""  Nnt  «f  M«»ng'"''s  bad  beon  men,  I  should 
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certainly  not  have  acted  differently  from  what  I  did;  al- 
though I  admit  that  a  body  of  men  would  be  likely  to  try 
u  case  before  judging  itj  and  certainly  not  be  influenced 
blindly  by  the  insinuntion  of  n  subordinate  or  the  passion 
of  a  director,  wilful  and  not  used  to  any  resistance  what- 
soever. 

1  had  been  told  thiil  if  I  refused  to  resign,  the  modui 
operandi  of  the  ladies  would  be  to  change  that  article  of 
the  constitution  which  empowers  the  Medical  Board  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  business,  fill  vacancies,  etc.  It  was  stated 
they  would  change  that  article  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  of 
service  of  the  attending  physicians  to  one  gear,  and  to  get 
enabled,  if  desirable,  to  change  their  medical  attendants 
ad  libitum. 

I  felt  that  no  respectable  physician  would  crave  a  place 
on  such  conditions,  and  titc  Itralitution  would  not  be  able 
to  ever  get  anybody  but  a  sycophant  or  an  ignoramus  on 
such  terms;  but  I  knew  that  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
would  be  made  against,  and  its  iirtluencc  fall  upon,  my  cot- 
leagues,  for  the  admission  of  every  one  of  whom  I  had 
voted  in  the  course  of  half  a  doxen  years,  and  with  whom 
I  was  on  the  terms  of  good-fellowship.  Thus,  after  con- 
sidering the.  matter  for  a  little  while,  and  partly  in- 
fluenced by  conversations  with  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues, 
or  by  friends  urging  such  a  course,  I  autliorized  Dr.  Hall 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  ladies,  which  ia  set  forth  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Board,  held  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Delafield,  on  March  .<ilst,  1870: 
"  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Elliot,  the  special  committee  in  the 
afl'air  between  Dr.  Jacobi  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  Dr. 
Hull  reported  that  the  trouble  has  been  s.it  is  factor!  ly  set- 
tled by  the  promise  of  Dr.  .lacohi  to  .icnd  in  his  resigna- 
tion as  attcndlnn  physicinn  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  Lady  Managers  dropping  the  whole  mutter.  He 
had  notified  Dr.  Elliot  of  the  f.ict,  and  it  was  accepted  by 


In  giving  and  after  having  giver 
serious  misgivings.  I  confess.  I  knc 
agers  who  were  strangers  to  the  whi 
Ing  calumnies,  of  refusing  to  state  i 
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that  promise.  I  felt 
■  that  the  Lady  Man- 
ic outrage  of  spread- 
n  offence,  of  coaxing 
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suggested  accusations  out  of  the  low  womea  in  tbe 
tution,  of  repealing  stories  invented  by  a  foul  imagiuatioi 
and  uttered  by  foul  mouths,  and  those  in  the  public  ' 
had  been  regaled  with  the  piquant  repoi-ts,  would  be  apt  ti 
believe  that  these  reports  were  correct.  There  is  inai 
member  of  the  profession,  mainly  those  wbo  do  not  i 
me,  who  might  believe  me  ungentle  manly,  being  under  the  "" 
impression  that  their  informants  were  either  gentlemen  or 
ladies.  But  my  disgust  with  the  whole  proceediirg  was 
such  that  I  felt  as  if  1  could  not  but  lose  by  keeping  up 
my  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  with  those  who 
made  it  their  business  to  traduce  me.  Moreover,  I  felt  that 
my  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  threat  of  a 
change  in  the  constitution  would  give  the  Lady  Managers, 
or  a  few  ring-leaders,  just  the  very  power  which  I  thought 
they  ought  not  to  possess,  if  the  position  of  their  attend- 
ing staff  was  to  remain  anything  bke  honorable.  Further, 
I  felt  as  if  the  Medical  Board  might  have  upheld  my  claims 
to  hear  the  accusations,  learn  facts,  correct  mistakes,  re- 
fute slanders,  and  convince  the  slanderers  of  their  guilt 
before  their  colleagues  in  tlic  Board.  More,  I  was  slighted 
by  a  colleague,  a  few  days  after  the  storm  against  me 
broke  out,  by  not  being  notified  of  a  consultation  to  be 
held  at  the  Institution.  I  felt  offL'nded,  naturally,  but  the 
excuse  tendered  by  tJie  gentleman  publicly  has  long  re- 
moved my  doubt  as  to  tlie  constant  friendliness,  if  not 
manliness,  of  his  conduct  toward  me. 

Still,  I  had  given  tlie  promise,  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

When  I  did  give  it  I  expressed  the  hope  that,  if  in  a 
number  of  months  1  sliould  inquire  for  the  cause  of  all 
the  persecution  let  loose  against  me,  after  the  ladies  who 
were  drawn  unwillingly  into  it  would  have  reconsidered 
their  course,  an  answer   would  be  given. 

Unfortunately,  1  had  no  right  to  inquire  of  any  of  the 
Indies  but  the  first  directress,  whom  I  suspected,  and  still 
■uipect,  to  be  tltc  chief  originator  under  and  with  Mrs. 
Pfllmnn  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
Mrs.  Polnian  had  made  such  statements  to  me  as  she 
thought  proper,  and  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  I  hoped,  would  not 
rt;fuse  an  answer,  if  I  waited  long  enough  to  give  her  time 
S4 
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for  dt'libfration.     Accordingly,  after  a  number  of  months  I 
sent  to  her  address  tlie  following  letter: 

110  Wkst  34ti(  Stheet,  New  York, 
September  lotli,  1870. 

Mrx.  A.  Du  Boil,  Directress  Nurterg  and  Child's  Hospital. 

Dear  Mauam: 

I  feel  obliged,  and  tlierefore  take  the  liberty  to  ngain 
allude  in  a  few  lines  to  the  unpleasant  occurrences  of  last 
winter.  I  have  long  ago  been  acquainted  with  my  unpopu- 
larity amongst  some  of  the  Lady  Managers  of  your  In- 
stitution, yourself  included,  although  its  interests  have 
always  been  as  dear  to  me  as  to  any  member  of  your 
medical  staff.  Still,  1  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to 
leave  the  Institution  without  some  palpable  reason  being 
assigned  for  your  desire  to  have  my  connection  with  the 
Nursery  .severed. 

The  request  of  the  Bonrd  of  Managers  to  remove  Dr. 
Jacob!  was  ifot  accompanied  with  any  statements  of  the 
reasons  for  such  request,  and  therefore  gave  rise  to  a  pain- 
ful surprise  amongst  all  of  us  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  bf  the  Medical   Board. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  declared  myself  very  willing 
to  satisfy  your  earnest  desires  that  I  should  vacate  my 
position  as  a  member  of  your  medical  staff  at  a  suitable 
time.  However,  I  owe  it  to  myself  at  present,  when  I 
think  that  a  number  of  months  may  have  healed  any  sore 
feeling  some  few  of  the  Lady  Managers  may  harbor 
Against  me,  to  inquire  which  have  been  the  actual  reasons 
why  such  an  unprecedented  request  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  Medical  Board.  As  mjne  were  stated,  as  they  were, 
in  fact,  diligently  withheld  or  refused,  as,  moreover,  this 
remarkable  proceeding  was  instituted  against  n  member  of 
the  profession  whom  even  a  yearly  report  of  the  managers 
was  glad  to  count  amongst  its  Medical  Board,  I  think  1 
have  good  cause  now  to  inquire  after  some  cxpIanatiotT  of 
the  remarkable  manner,  unheard  of  in  any  public  institu- 
tion, by  which  I  was  to  be  forced  to  leave  the  Nursery. 
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I  prefer  this  direct  injury  to  subterfuges  and  clandestine 
machiimtions. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  presume  that  you  will  honor  this  re^ 
quest  of  mim:  with  just  such  a  direct  and  straightforward 
answer. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 

The  answer  I  received  read  as  follows: 

West  New  Brighton,  L.  I., 
September  15th,  1870. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  note  last  evening.  A  fair  for  tlic  benefit 
of  our  churcli  at  present  occupies  every  moment.  I  will 
reply  to  your  lettrr  in  a  friendly  and  "  straightforward  " 
manner  if  you  will  consider  it  a  confidential  communica- 
tion, othrrwim:  I  niiiNt  make  your  note  an  official  one  and 
lay  it  before  our  Hoard  at  its  next  mectiiTg.  I  much  pre- 
fer the  former  course  from  motives  of  kindness  and  re- 
gard to  your  feelings. 

Please  l<"t  me  Iwar  from  you  on  receipt  of  this. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  A.  Du  Bois, 

West  New  Brighton. 
A,  Jacohi,  M.D, 

T.et  us  consider. 

After  I  have  ser\'ed  eight  years,  a  request  is  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Physicians  to  vacate  my  place.  No  reasons  are 
givrn. 

'I'lie  question  after  such  reasons  is  asked  by  me.  No 
ftifHWcr. 

Tlir  Medical  Board  asks  for  reasons.     No  answer. 

TIm*  only  answer  is,  tliat  no  answer  will  l>c  forthcoming 
(Mil  (»r  regard  for  Dr.  Jacohi,  out  of  kind  feeling  for  Dr. 
.ffirnhi,  \\w  same  Dr.  .Tacobi  who  is  so  very  anxious  to  hear 
I  III*   jHiints   of  accusation. 

Mc/iti while  slander  is  rife,  whisper  is  busy.  Calumnies, 
Nueli  MS  Mrs.  Polman  communicated  to  me,  based  on  invcn- 
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tions  and  tlie  liigli  pressure  esercised  upon  the  ft;n)a]es  in 
tile  lustjtution,  wlio  feel  greatly  exalted  at  the  inqutsitive 
friendliness  and  tlie  coaxing  suavity  of  their  lady  super- 
ioTs;  accQSBtions  such  as  iit  every  court  of  justice  would 
be  acknowledged  as  libel,  are  carried  about  town.  The 
only  one  who  is  not  allowed  to  hear  them,  unless  "  con- 
fidentially," is  myself. 

I  wait  patiently  all  summer.  I  ask  again  in  a  polite 
manner  for  information. 

Again  the  answer  is  from  the  directress  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  and  against  which  I  have  been  reported  as  sinning, 
that  she  will  speak  out  confidentially.  If  I  do  mit  promise 
to  consider  the  communication  as  confidential — that  is,  if 
I  do  not  promise  to  pocket  every  insult  she  will  pour  down 
upon  me,  in  silence  and  without  defcwce — she  will  not 
speak,  but  lay  my  request  before  the  Board. 

Now  I  ask  the  Board  of  Ladies:  Did  they  ever  learn  I 
wanted  to  know  the  accutations  raited  against  mef  Were 
they   ever  told   that   I   wa»   constantly   refuted   an  antnierf 

I  have  no  dealings  with  Mrs.  Dn  Bois  personally.  I 
do  not  require  her  regards  nor  her  kind  feelings.  I  want 
justice  to  myself,  and  the  Board  of  Ladies  who,  to  judge 
from  the  words  of  the  Inst  lettter  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  have 
never  known  what  was  going  on.  I  have  applied  to  Mrs, 
I>u  Bois  because  I  knew  of  no  better  way  to  apply  to  the 
Board.  If  Mrs.  Du  Bois  jiromlses  or  tjireatens  to  lay 
my  letter  before  the  Board,  for  nn  answer  to  be  given,  it 
is  just  what  I  have  been  waiting  for  all  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  now  that  Mr*.  Du  Bait  and  a  fen'  of  her  col- 
league* have  acted  Tvithout  the  knowledge,  and  therefore 
teitkout  the  approval,  of  the  Board  in  the  whole  matter. 

If  Bueh  is  the  case,  you  have  another  proof  of  the  danger 
of  absence  of  control,  the  curse  of  monarchy,  and  the 
blessing  in  spite  of  many  inconveniences,  of  rotation  in 
office.  I  do  not  desire  any  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois'  confidence. 
She  has.  in  her  letter,  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Board,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  its  being  done.  And 
the  ladies  will  pardon  me  for  giving  them  the  tronble  of 
attending  to  a  business  which,  it  appears,  a  few  have 
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takea  the  liberty  of  deciding  in  their  own  way.  Bat  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  1  cannot  feel  satisfied  with 
anothtr  attempt,  like  tliat  in  Airs.  Uu  Bois'  letter,  at  waiv- 
ing u  direct  answer,  and  that  I  take  that  very  letter,  that 
very  ofl'er  of  her  conlidenee  and  kind  regard  for  my  feel- 
ings, as  just  as  many  insults.  In  order  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood again,  and  to  give  the  Indies  a  chance  to  fully 
speak  their  minds,  and,  if  tliey  choose,  to  let  mc  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  this  time  not  "  confidentially,"  I  take 
back  my  promise  given  in  good  faith,  but  shaken  by  Mrs. 
Du  BoJs'  evudiirg  letter,  my  promise  to  send  in  my  reaigna- 
tion  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

Any  conclusion  the  ladies  will  arrive  at,  after  mature 
deliberation,  will  be  welcome  to  me. 

I  sliall  see  that  every  Lady  Manager  will  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  shall  also  make  it  known  to 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Institution.  Further  it 
will  not  go,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  further 
publicity. 

Let  the  ladies  not  believe  that  I  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  possibility  of  my  continuing  any  connection  with  the 
Institution.  That  is  out  of  the  question.  But  I  want  no 
more  secrecy,  subterfuge,  or  machination.  I  want  to  see 
the  enemy  who  meant  to  stab  me  from  the  dark. 

Afterward,  when  my  place  will  be  vacated  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  question  of  its  being  filled  again  can 
easily  be  settled.  Long  before  my  resignation  could  be 
expected,  Mrs.  Du  Bois  has  stated,  as  early  os  half  a  year 
ago,  that  a  great  many  applictions  for  my  place  had  come 
in,  and  that  a  certain  medical  man  hnd  a  large  number  of 
recommendations  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears  that  the  honorable  silence  which  was  to  be 
kept  about  the  matter  has  not  been  well  preserved.  At  oil 
events,  I  liave  good  reason  to  consider  such  action  as  bad 
fnith.  1  make  use  of  the  strong  expression  knowingly 
and  intentionally,  desiring  from  all  my  lieart,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Institution,  that  it  were  not  necessary  that  a 
stronger  term  should  be  opplied  to  some  of  the  actions  of 
the  same  functionary, 

I  shall  return  to  that  subject. 
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Meanwhile  f  beg  the  ladies  to  follow  me  tLroiigh  some 
statistics. 

By  authority  and  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  I  have  written  "  a  report  on  the  rais- 
ing and  education  of  abandoned  children  in  Europe,  with 
statistics  and  general  remarks  on  thai  subject."  It  has 
been  published  in  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
republished  in  pamphlet  form  for  limited  circulation 
amongst  medical  meii  and  jourmils,  and  some  of  the  man- 
agers or  trustees  of  a  few  public  institutions.  On  pngc 
35  I  speak  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  as 
follows: 

•■  The  Nuriery  and  ChUd't  Hotpital,  New  York,  un- 
der the  manajtement  of  thirty-five  estimnble  Indies  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  infants  are  fed  half  on  breast  milk,  h.ilf 
on  well-selected  artificial  food,  a  mixture  so  frequently 
and  advanta)];eously  used  in  prirate  families,  exhibits  iiT 
the  latest  records  the  following  facts.  I  tnke  the  liberty' 
of  adding  at  once  th.it  I  make  use  of  limited  statistics  only, 
because  up  to  March,  lS7f>,  the  records  have  not  been  well 
kept.  Since  that  period  they  have  been  kept  regularly, 
as  I,  being  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Inslitutioti, 
know  from  personal  experience.  There  have  been  from 
March  2  to  May  31st  97  admissions;  of  them  SO  were  dis- 
charged and  10  died. 

"The  admitted  nurslings  were  by  no  means  newborn; 
in  fact,  very  few  belong  to  that  category,  Eiehty  of 
these  admitted  children  had  a  total  age  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  months,  averaging  i.5  months  for  each 
child  at  the  date  of  admissiotr.  Seventeen  of  the  admitted 
children  were  two  years  and  over,  up  to  ten :  altogether 
there  is  a  total  number  of  eighty- four  yc.nrs  for  17  chil- 
dren over  two  years,  that  is.  an  average  age  of  five  years. 
Of  these  1 7.  being  of  an  age  where  the  rates  of  mortal- 
ity are  always  low,  none  died.  Thus  we  have  10  deaths 
in  80  infants  with  an  avcrace  age  of  *..^  months  at  the 
date  of  admission,  within  a  single  quarter  of  a  year.  Fur- 
ther, of  these  80  infants  Cfrom  two  days  to  two'  vears  old) 
admitted  during  these  ninety  days,  20  were  dischareed. 
The  shortest  stay  was  one  day,  the  longest  sixty-eight  days. 
29 
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The  total  da^s  of  tbese  infanta  in  the  Institution  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  days  for  20  inmates — that  is,  dis- 
charges took  place,  or  were  taken,  in  20  caaes  out  of  80, 
after  an  average  stay  of  16-2  days  in  the  Nursery.  Thus 
there  are  10  deaths  in  fiO  children  of  an  average  age  of 
4.5  months  at  the  date  of  admission,  witliio  the  three 
moiitlis  following  their  admission.  The  average  age  is  a 
little  higher,  because  most  of  the  infants  who  were  dia- 
cbnrg<^  were  very  young  and  have  bctfn  counted  in  the 
grand  total  of  ages.  Now,  if  we  grant  that  March  and 
i.ni-  linlf  of  April  are  unfavorable  months,  we  have  to  ad- 
iiiiL  tb;it  May  is  favorable  to  health,  th:it  tbc  winter  months 
froiri  Di'ri'inbcr  to  February  are  just  as  untoward  as  March, 
find  that  the  heated  term  of  summer  is  surely  still  more  dan- 
gcrouH.  Thus  we  may  aafely  assume  that  the  rate  of  gen- 
trnl  ycnrly  mortality  in  the  Nursery  is  certainly  about  the 
Nfitne  in  in  the  mentioned  quarter  of  March,  April,  and 
Muy  1  therefore  the  mortality  through  the  year  would 
imniint  to  10  out  of  the  number  of  60;  or,  if  we  mean  to 
(■uuiit  tiic  iirfants  that  got  their  discharges  after  sixteen 
ilnyit'  »lay  in  the  Institution,  out  of  80  children  wlio  were 
Mitiiltted  at  ftn  average  age  of  4.5  months.  1  prefer  this  lat- 
Inr  flttitrn  for  the  following  reasons  of  both  justice  and 
lihArlty.  The  80  children  remaining,  haviirg  grown  a  quar- 
Ur  of  n  yrar  older  meanwhile,  would  in  the  second,  third 
nnii  fiMirth  quarters  exhibit  a  smaller  rate  of  mortality, 
wllllr  tllo«e  newly  admitted  would  yield  the  very  same 
iiiirrtnllly  wc  figured  above.  Thus  we  can  afford  to  count 
lliow  W  illdrhnrgcd  ones  with  the  rest.  If  in  the  future  the 
fi'i'iii'il*  will  be  kept  ns  fairly  as  in  the  la.st  few  months,  we 
kliitll  Unvr  fdctn  Instead  of  estimates. 

"  Nnw,  then,  there  are  10  deaths  quarterly  in  80  chil- 
rlrmi,  ti«i'li  onr  4.S  months  old  at  the  date  of  admission. 
(iMIlit  Uildl  of  30  per  cent,  of  deaths  yearly  of  chil- 
ilriiM  uf  i,n  moiithH  and  upwards  to  two  years. 

"  Tlu'  iiuirtnlitv  of  the  infants  born' alive,  from  the 
AnU-  i>r  lilrlh  U>  the  fifth  month,  is  larger  than  that  of  in- 
fNlltii  lrtlw.Tii  that  ngc  and  two  years.  Of  :i  infanta  who 
lll<:  Irfiirr  the  lerminntion  of  their  first  year,  2  are  leaa 
tllAIi  (Ivr  months  old,  and  t  is  between  five  and  twelve; 
Mini  iif  HI  who  dk  before  the  end  of  their  second  year,  26 
SO 
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have  not  readied  the  end  of  the  first,  and  but  5  die  be- 
tween their  first  and  second  yenr.  Thus,  of  the  above  50 
per  eent.  8  would  belong  to  the  second  year,  -H  to  the 
first;  and  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the  Nursery, 
if  all  of  the  admitted  infants  were  newborn  instead  of 
being  4.5  months,  would  be  so  appalling  that  I  am  glad  I 
am  not  required  to  state  its  <-xact  figures.  The  worst 
figures  of  the  European  foundling  hells  of  fonner  een- 
tarie^  are  not  more  fearful  than  oiirs;  and  although  being 
an  officer  of  that  Institution  myself,  and  believing  that  I 
and  all  the  rest  of  «s  hav«  conseientiousy  tried  to  do  our 
duties,  I  cannot  but  testify  and  bow  down  to  the  truth 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  medical  staff  and  the 
painstaking  of  kind-hearted  and  self-sacrificing  ladies, 
t)ie  probability  of  the  lives  of  children  entrusted  to  a  pub- 
lic institution  is  very  slim  indeed.  The  younger  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  larger  the  institution,  the  surer  is  death. 
Every  story  added  to  an  edifice  which  is  meant  to  be  a 
temple  of  love  is  an  additional  hecatomb  of  the  innocents. 
Modern  ciii ligation,  planning  for  the  best,  but  mistaken 
about  the  means,  has  succeeded  in  out-heroding  Herod. 

"The  facts  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  abrog.ition  of 
large  institutions  designed  for  the  raising  of  young  in- 
fants. The  facts  appear  to  show,  besides,  that  older  chil- 
dren (not  a  single  death  occuring  in  17  of  an  average  age 
of  five  years)  bear  up  easily  under  the  same  circumstances 
that  are  a  source  of  death  to  the  infants. 

"  In  the  same  Institution — vie.,  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital — there  were  41  births  from  the  first  day  of  ,Ianu- 
ary  to  the  last  of  May.  Of  the  infants,  4  were'  alill-born, 
6  died.  2.^  were  discharged.  8  remained  in  the  Institution 
to  first  of  July.  Those  remaining  in  the  Institution  have 
nil  been  born  in  April  and  May,  with  a  single  esception ; 
every  one  born  previous  to  March  .Slst  having  left  the  In- 
stitution or  died.  The  23  discharged  infants  were  in  the 
Institution  six  hundred  and  nine  days,  each  averaging 
6.5  days.  Those  who  were  horn  and  died  in  the  Institu- 
tion lived  altngcthcr  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  days, 
an  nverngc  life  of  4.^.6  days  in  the  Institution.  Those  8 
who  remained  in  the  Institution  on  .luly  Isl  had  lived,  in 
toto,  three  hundred  and  forty  days,  an  average  of  40.25 
-SI 
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for  each  of  the  8.  Tliua  their  average  ages  were  not  yet 
the  average  age  at  which  those  6  died,  nor  were  the  ages 
of  the  disehnrged  23  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
average  ages  of  those  wlio  died.  The  naked  faet  is  that 
of  37  infant§,  counting  the  discharged  and  tlie  remaining, 
6  died.  After  the  Inst  of  these,  who  died  on  May  nth,  7 
were  born;  Ihus,  in  renlity,  the  6  deaths  occurred  itr  30 
inmates,  the  large  majority  of  whom  were  dischnrged  be- 
fore the  average  age  of  tlie  deaths  of  those  who  perished. 
That  is  B  death  rate  of  at  least  20,  of  children  born  alive, 
in  the  eoiirse  of  four  and  a  half  months.  Many  of  the 
niT»born  infants  were  nursed  by  their  mothers,  at  least 
for  ainne  time;  when  difficulties  arise,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  readily  removed  in  an  institution,  where  there  is 
nlway*  Home  supply  of  breast  milk,  than  in  private 
famfilM. 

"  Now.  if  I  add  the  fact  that  the  women  are  well  kept, 
llie  food  i»  good  and  plenty,  medical  attendance  is  efficient, 
mil)  tlir  whole  Institution  is  under  the  assiduous  manage- 
rtiriit  (if  thirty-five  ladies  belonging  to  the  best  society  of 
Nrw  York  City,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  foncluding  that 
a  Inrgf  inntitntion  is  the  very  place  a  young  infant  ought 
in  \<F  kept  out  of.  For  the  poor  tenements  of  our  work- 
liftf  elflMi-i  yield  better  results  in  their  r.iising  of  infanta 
llinii  111''  large  Institutions  the  city  might  be  proud  of." 

rpdiii  Ihe  trnor  of  the  above  extract  the  ladies  will  per- 
I'llii'  lli/it  I  knew  how  to  disregard  the  personal  insults 
IiijijihI  if|»in  me.  TI»e  appalling  figures  I  have  recapitu- 
IbI'iI  riir  yo"  will  show  what  I  meant  to  prove,  after  bav- 
liiH  ndidlcd  an  Immense  literature  and  spent  some  months 
Id  K,iirit)tc  fur  no  other  purpose  than  to  investigate  the 
iiH'tlioiN  iif  rnUitig  healthy  infants — viz.,  that  large  in- 
•XliilliMiJi  will  dentroy  instead  of  saving  infant  life.  At 
the  ■xitii'  lliiiK  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  allude  to  the 
iiiTtoiiitlitli'i,  liKiill".  »'id  persecutions  to  which  I  have 
iipMi  fipiiani,  nnd  have  certainly  given  no  less  credit  to 
tlii«  liidlt*.  I  lirlleve  I  have  given  more  than  they  deserve. 
Cm  tin'tr  rrNull*  are  fearful.  My  favorable  expressions 
llNVK  nvpr  horn  repeated  in  medical  journals,  and  there 
tin*  lirpn  mmm  lUng-r  of  considering  the  managers  of  the 
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Nursery  ns   paragon  managers   from  the   very  manner  in 
wliicfa  I  have  expressed  myself  cuiU-'erniiig  their  work. 

Before  going  on,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
an  important  fact.  The  desire  of  doing  good,  and  to  have 
one's  doings  fully  appreciated,  is  apt  to  lead  to  self-love 
and  self-admiration.  Moreover,  we  are  apt  to  believe  what 
we  wish.  Thus  the  results  of  public  institutions  are  gen- 
erally over-estimated  by  the  leaders  and  their  immediate 
subordinates.     It  is  so  on  n  targe  scale  in  great  political 

nail  SC8 

The  I 
tution  arc  an  excellent  example, 
of  Mnrch  1st.  1870: 

"  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  disease  treated  within 
the  Hospital,  from  March  1st,  181)9,  to  March  1st,  1S70, 
has  been  2,000,  not  including  infants  suffering  from  those 
slight  ailments  which  last  but  a  day  or  two.  Of  this 
,  nninber,  170  have  died,  1,700  recovered,  and  87  remain 
DOW   under   treatment." 

The  same  report  states  that  within  that  same  year  871 
children  were  in  the  Institution.  As  there  were  "  2,000 
cases  of  disease,  not  including  slight  ailments  which  last 
but  a  day  or  two,"  every  child  in  the  Institntion  must 
have  suffered  from  5  severe  diseases  during  the  year. 
Almost  none  of  the  children  is  admitted  irr  ill-health.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  record  of 
admissions,  and  the  nffeetions.  if  any  there  are,  with  which 
the  infants  are  brought  in.  you  will  find  a  few  eases  of 
sore  head,  sore  mouth,  sore  eyelids,  and  nothiiTg  else. 

But  2  sick  children  were  admitted  all  summer,  1  of 
whom  died.  All  of  those  are  ailments  of  which  no  child 
is  apt  to  die.  What  is  left,  then,  ought  to  conclude  that 
either  that  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated — that  is, 
not  true — or  tliat  the  Institution  is  such  as  to  give  a  healthy 
child  5  severe  diseases  annually,  just  to  prove  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  and  of  the  doctors. 

The  facts,  ladies,  are  just  the  reverse  of  the  above  state- 
ment.    Medical  men  like  to  overdraw  the  picture  of  their 
efficiency  sometimes  as  much  as  managers.     If  the  ladies 
will  look  over  the  register  of  "2,000  disease  "  which  are 
33 


"  not  slight  fiilnifnts,"  they  will  find  many,  many  hun- 
dreds of  niitliings  filling  tlic  pnges  of  the  books.  There 
are  mustard  plasters  by  the  score,  every  one  a  great  case; 
and  constipation,  with  the  remarkable  soap  and  water 
injection  treatment  by  the  hundreds.  A  mother  viho  will 
give  her  bnby  an  injection  once  n  day  for  three  months, 
as  many  a  one  will  do  without  thinking  that  she  has  just 
performed  a  wonderful  feat  worth  recording  ofGcially  and 
printing  in  an  annual  report,  cures  J)'  snch  diseases  as 
we  have  on  our  Nursery  registers. 

But  there  is  the  sad  fact  staring  you  in  the  face  that 
yon  have  admitted  371  children  and  have  buried  173. 
If  you  look  close  you  will  find  besides  that  amongst  these 
17.^  there  ore  very  few  which  belong  to  the  results  of  the 
100  confinements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  same  year. 
These  are  figures,  and  they  do  not  exaggerate,  flatter,  or 
lie.  If  you  will  look  over  the  records  .iird  sec  how  many 
of  the  371  are  over  two  or  three  years — a  period  of  lower 
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mortality — you  will  admit  that  your  mortality 
the  children  under  two  years  is  nothing  you  will  ei 
proud  of.  And  you  will  no  longer  believe  that 
mortality  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  has 
surprisingly  small,"  and  perhaps  be  unwilling  to 
the  respotrslbility  of  the  sentence;  "  which  pleasing  fact 
is  due  to  the  general  good  management  and  excellent 
diet  of  the  children  "  (v.  Rep.  1B70,  page  U). 

Again    1   refer  the  ladies   to  the  books. 

There  are  from  March  1st  to  October  ]3th,  20-1  ad- 
missions and  S3  deaths.  Of  these  I  deduct  ]0  who  had 
been  horn  in  the  Institution,  but  add  16  who  died  in  the 
Country  Hospitnl  at  Staten  Island.  Total,  204  admiBsioos 
and  8B  deaths  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  from 
March   1st  to  the  middle  of  October.     This  mortality  in- 


side the  Institution  h 
admissions  bclwcen  J 
from  two  to  thirteen 
of   those    101 
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more  fearful,  as,  out  of  101 
st  and  October  1st,  2ff  were 
a  old,  while  titc  average  age 
as  more  than  twenty  months, 
and  as  a  great  many  infants  nre  removed  from  the  Insti- 
tution before  they  succumb  under  the  "  good  management 
and  careful  diet"  of  the  report.     Thus  of  the   101    ad- 
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mitted,  27  were  removed  after  tbey  had  been  in  the  In- 
stitution an  average  time  of  but  20. -l  days,  lenving  bebiud 
them  but  7*  of  the  101,  one-third  of  whom  were  over  two 
years  of  age  and  beyond  the  principal  ravages  of  fatal 
disease.  There  are  from  June  1st  to  September  30th  S3 
deaths  on  the  records — the  Staten  Island  cases  not  in- 
cluded. Twenty-seven  children  were  discharged  and  30 
admitted  at  the  age  of  from  two  to  thirteen  years.  Thus 
you  have  49  deaths — i.  e,,  about  as  many  as  children  under 
two  years  had  been  admitted. 

Let  me  add  another  fact,  which  occurred  after  my  term 
of  service,  and  after  the  lecture  of  January,  1870,  above 
alluded  to.  From  January  to  July,  1870,  there  were  75 
confinements  in  the  Institution,  and  from  February  to  July 
there  were  6  deaths  amongst  the  confined  women.  Again 
no   special   reason    for  self-congratulation. 

In  conrrection  with  these  facts  I  feet  compelled  to  at- 
tend to  a  very  painful  duty.  For  the  information  of  those 
ladies  who  are  not  well  acqnainted  with  the  workings 
of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  I  shall  first  state 
that  daring  the  course  of  last  summer  it  was  ordered  that 
the  house  physician  .should  no  longer  prepare  the  monthly 
reports  for  the  meetings  of  the  Lady  Managers,  but  that 
the  attending  physician  was  to  be  entrusted  with  that 
duty. 

This  arrangement  is  anomalous  in  itielf. 

The  only  pcrsoir  who  can  attend  to  that  duty  is  in 
reality  the  house  physician,  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
records,  and  much  better  posted  than  any  attending  phyai- 
I  cian  on  the  affairs  of  the   Institution. 

But  it  so  happened  that  unpleasant  occurrences  took 
place  between  the  several  house  physicians  on  one  .side 
I  nnd  the  matron  and  directress  on  the  other;  and  I  admit 
that  it  is  not  always  as;rceah!e  to  hear  the  truth  at  un- 
pleasant  times    and    l>efore    the    whole    audiem-e    of    Lady 

nairers.     In  no  public  institution  is  the  attending  physi- 

n  the  author  of  the  monthly  report.     He  has  tfl  rely, 

he  nndertJikcs  to  make  it.  on  the  statements  and  records 
of  his  house  staff. 

The  first  monthly   report  under  the  new  rulcj  Uie  at* 
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tending  physician  not  objecting^  was  sent  in  by  Dr.  Hull. 
It  so  happened  that  Dr.  J.  J.  HuU^  as  most  of  the  Lady 
Managers  may  know^  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois^ 
your  first  directress.  I  further  understand  that  Dr.  Dela- 
fields  the  President  of  the  Medical  Boards  is  the  brother 
of  your  directress.  Dr.  Hull's  report  was  read  before  the 
Board  of  Managers,  September  29th,  1870,  duly  appreci- 
ated, I  have  been  told,  and  greatly  eulogized^  and  Mrs. 
Du  Bois  declared  it  ought  to  be  published. 

It  was  publislied  in  the  New  York  Evening  ExpreMM, 
and  reads  as  follows,  with  the  accompanying  editorial  (?) 
remarks : 

**  Ladies — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as 
my  report  of  service  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,   1870: 

Number  of  new  cases  since  August  1st 238 

of    births     15 

of   deaths    5 

Children     under     medical     tnsitment     September 

29th,    1870    107 

The  cause  of  deaths   have  been: 

Pneumonia        

Pneumonia   and   diarrhcra    

(Collapse   of   lung    

Kntero-colitis        

Cliolera    infantum    


Total    5 

•*  There   have   been   a    few   cases   of   scarlet    fever,   but 
I  III  V   hnve   been  of  a  mild   type  and  have  made  satisfac- 

liMv  neiiveries. 

II  iq  extremely  gratifying  to  observe  how  very  small 
III..  nmrlMlity  hns  been  during  the  months  mentioned — 
It. ill  III.  iliiriirg  the  entire  summer.  This  is  in  a  measure 
I..  In  Ihr  irreal  assistance  we  have  had  from  the  Country 
1 1.. |. Mil.  Ill  which  we  have  been  able  to  send  many  of 
II.  1,11.1  r  ileliente  children,  an  inestimable  advantage  in 
M  I.    ♦  .mere  summer  as  we  have  passed  through.     Much, 
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however,  has  also  been  due  to  tbc  excellent  and  improved 
condition  of  the  city  buildings,  and  to  the  aasiduous  at- 
tentions of  the  house  staff. 

Very   respectfully, 

"J.  J.  Hull, 
"  AUending  Phyiician. 
"New  Yobk,  Sepl.  ^9tli,  1870. 

"  We  have  read  this  report  with  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure,  for  the  geuural  cuuplaints  throughout  the  sum- 
infant  mortality  among  the  rich  and  prosperous  led 
us  to  suppose  that  in  air  Institution  almost  entirely  of 
infants,  snd  many  taken  in  when  apparently  dying,  tlie 
mortality  must  have  been  fearful.  But  we  have  observed 
that  every  year  the  experience  and  zeal  of  the  managers 
otrd  physicians  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  have 
materially  diminished  infant  mortality.  The  success  of 
the  Country  Hospital,  on  Staten  Island,  is  assured,  and 
we  congratulate  those  interested  in  it  and  wish  tbem  God- 
speed. The  saving  of  infant  life  through  human  agency, 
under  Providence,  has  indeed  been  wonderful.  " 

The  ladies  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  "  238  new 
cases  "  of  the  report  are  of  the  soap -and- water,  mustard- 
plaster,  and  castor-oil  hind,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  above.  All  the  figures  are  the  bouse  physician's; 
the  accompanying  theory,  "  which  ought  to  be  published," 
is  Dr.  J.  J.  Hull's.  He  says  the  mortality  was  small 
during  the  entire  summer,  which  is  eitremely  gratifying 
to  observe  (from  the  above  figures,  certainly).  This  small 
mortality  is  due  "to  tlic  inestimable  advantjige  proffered 
by  the  Country  Hospital,  to  which  many  of  the  moat 
delicate  children  were  sent;  swond,  to  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  city  buildings  "  (witen  I  stated  they  were 
deficient,  I  committed  a  crime  punishable  with  expulsion) ; 
"and  third,  to  the  assiduous  attentions  of  the  house  staff" 
(whose  services  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  first 
directress  that  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  trusted  any  fur- 
ther  with   writing  their   monthly    reports) . 

The  ladies   will  certainly  believe   me  when  I   say  that 

I  do  not  look  for  occasions  to  say  disagreeable  things  and 
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for  making  enemies.  ]  do  not  fear  having  enemies — no 
good  mail  is  without  them,  and  it  is  derogatory  to  a  man's 
character  and  dignity  to  be  without.  But  stiU  the  world 
If  too  small  for  any  man  to  make  enemies  unnecessarily, 
ftlthough  larger  and  brighter  for  him  who  earns  enmity 
for  his  endeavors  to  do  right  than  for  him  who  is  wrong 
and  found  out  to  be  so.  My  relations  with  Dr.  J.  J. 
Hull  have  been  pleasant  enough;  with  a  pitying  sympathy, 
therefore,  I  dcelnre  before  those  ladies  who  have  taken 
Dr.  Hull's  statements  as  truth  that  they  are  invented  for 
the  purposes  of  being  published.  Dr.  Hull  knew  that 
sixteen  children  died  in  Staten  Island,  and  concealed  the 
fact  from  you.  That  he  did  so  under  pressure  is  clear 
eriDugh  to  the  mind  of  whosoever  knows  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  Staten  Island  Country  Hospital,  to  which 
everything,  the  interest  of  the  City  Nursery,  health,  truth, 
and  honor,  has  been  snerificed.  The  Staten  Island  Country 
Hospital  has  been  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  children  sent 
out  there,  Look  at  the  books  (if  they  arc  kept):  sixteen 
are  admitted  by  the  directors  to  have  died  there ;  they 
went  out  well,  and  died,  and  those  who  returned  to  the 
city  came  in  poor  condition.  I  state  the  facts  without 
going  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes.  Meanwhile,  the 
city  Institution  has  not  even  served  its  original  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  dirrctlont  have  been  given  not  to  admit  small 
ehildren,  because  thetf  were  more  erpenttve  to  keep.  There- 
{{trr,  the  average  age  of  those  ndniitted  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember n>i)«  twenty  month*,  agninst  nine  months  of  those 
Mimilled  in  October,  or  four  or  five  months  which  has 
\<r*n  the  av^'rage  formerly.  The  Staten  Island  Grave 
i)ras  so  expensive  that  no  funds  were  left  for  the  City 
\»r«rry.     I.et  Mrs.  Du  Bois  deny  that  if  she  dare. 

Tke  rtnintry  Hospital  hns  been  a  petted  plan  of  Mra. 
IVit  Hirf*.  The  fact  of  coimtry  air  being  preferable  lo 
"♦M^l  tihwl  being  sufficiently  established,  she  selected  the 
ItM*  t«  SUIrn  Island,  nmongst  other  reasons,  firstly  be- 
iMtMH'  «^  resides  on  the  island;  secondly,  because  the 
JAM*  *•»  wu«ldered  by  her  to  be  so  vcVv  cheap.  On 
%4i  4^,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Bonrd  of  Udy 
%il«#t*».    HJkv   uiet    Dr.    Reynolds    nnd    me,    at    her    own 
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reqaeA,  at  the  Nursery,  to  iiiducc  US  to  stntc  that  it  was 
our  positive  opinion  that  the'  selection  of  that  place  in 
Statcn  Island  was  preferable,  at  tlte  time,  to  the  erection 
of  a  qiiarnntine  in  addition  to  the  city  building.  The  funds 
in  possession  of  tbe  uianugers  were  originally  meant  to 
be  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  In  the  course  of  tile  con- 
versntion  we  understood  that  her  intention  was  firmly 
settled,  that  the  bargain  was  closed,  and  that  we  were  to 
advise  the  bargain,  and  the  Lady  Managers  were  to  be 
sened  with  the  medical  opinion  ns  a  further  reason  for 
ratifying  the  doings  of  their  first  directress.  Under  those 
circumstances  we  could  not  but  see  that  our  opinion  or 
advice  was  no  longer  required:  the  bargain,  however,  was 
closed,  and  the  cheap  burying  ground  for  the  babies  was 
secured.   ■ 

This  Country  Hospital  in  Staten  Island  has  proved  a 
complete  failure,  as  1  have  explained  above.  But  Mrs. 
Ou  Bois's  itfdomitible  will  and  fruitful  resources  wlU 
not  give  up.  It  mutl  be  a  success.-  No  deaths  malt 
occur;  "  apparently  dying "  children  mtt»l  recover;  tbe 
managers  mutt  be  satisfied;  Exprett  mittt  write  laudatory 
articles;  and,  on  the  strength  of  sucb  articles,  the  Albany 
lobby  Assembly  mutt  find  everything  serene,  and  throw 
op«n  the  treasury  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  as 
befor«,  and  more  than  before.  Not  enough.  She  mutt 
have  medical  opinions  to  support  her;  the  position  a  medi- 
cal man  naturally  holds  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  entitles 
him  to  esteem  and  his  word  to  belief.  The  ever-changing 
house  physicians  may  prove  improper  or  unwilling  tools; 
firm  and  iirdependcnt  cliaracters  are  dangerous;  avoid 
therefore  the  former,  and  expel  the  latter.  Select  such 
who  have  a  "  mild  disposition,"  or  are  dependent  upon 
you.  If  you  cannot  compel,  coax;  if  coaxing  be  unavail- 
ing, use  gentle  pressure.  If  truth  be  insufficient,  make 
them  lie.  It  is  not  a  new  saying  amongst  politicians  that 
words  are  given  to  conceal  thoughts  and  truth,  and  false 
statements  are  the  covers  of  wrong  actions.  It  is  a  bn- 
miliating  and  disgusting  fact  that  a  physician  should  have 
given  his  consent  to  those  false,  intentionally  falsified 
statements  which  have  been  rend  to  you,  ladies,  and  been 
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ptihlihh^'A  over  his  signature.  Neither  he  nor  his  mother- 
in- Uw  will  deny  the  fact  of  his  being  aware  of  the  real 
eireurrjAtance.s,  But  neither  will  perhaps  acknowledge  the 
fturi  that  their  standing  with  their  colleagues  is  hopelessly 
rtiinrd,  until  they  are  told  so  in  just  as  many  plain  words. 
7' he  final  result  will  l>e  a  favorable  one  for  the  Institu- 
tion, As  s4HfU  as  the  [)ower  of  that  strong  and  reckless 
mind,  whom  so  many  either  know  too  little  or  fear  too 
mueh,  will  U;  broken,  the  management  of  the  Nursery 
will  prove  more  iH-neficial  than  heretofore.  The  immense 
sniiiH  wlijcli  have  Ix-en  collected  for  and  spent  on  that 
"  eharity  "  have  been  wasted  on  shrouds  and  coflhis.  You 
know,  aft^r  what  1  have  said,  that  if  you  left  all  those 
eiijldrrri  whom  you  now  admit  at  heavy  expense,  in  their 
ti:nements,  hovels,  ami  Iwiseinents,  a  larger  percentage 
would  survive  than  at  present.  If  a  number  of  influential 
women  like  voursftlf  would  undertake  to  work  on  healthier 
principles  than  at  present,  supported  and  advised  by  su- 
perior knowledge  and  exjH-rience,  less  spellbound  by  the 
eyes  nnd  lon^ne  of  a  politician  who  has  no  regards  for  the 
rif(hts  of  her  equals,  for  the  holiness  of  truth,  for  the 
dif^nity  of  the  Ininiane  cause  in  whose  interest  she  pro- 
frnnt'H  to  work,  who  makes  false  statements  and  procures 
false  witnesses;  if  yon,  or  the  better  part  of  you,  would 
work  in  nti  iirdeiHiident  spirit  and  with  the  modesty  and 
firmness  which  result  from  self-knowledge  and  good  in- 
lent  loriN,  you  would   prove  a  boon  to  the  society  in  which 

yon  live. 

I  h«vr  finished.  It  was  my  sole  intention  to  plead  my 
nrrMttfMJ  cmiihc  before  those  of  your  Board  who  arc  not 
nlimliMl  l>V  Insuflieient  information  on  the  necessary  points, 
or  bv   iiersniiMl  prejudice.     T  am  sorry  I  had  to  turn  ac- 

,»«*er  It*  ""»«'*'  *'•""  ""***  rfspect. 

Vonrs  v<-ry  resiMctfully, 

AllHAHAM    JaCOBI,   M.    D. 

«.  •  ».»>.  ^^  lW.»r»i»*r*  nf  Chihinn  in  the  ColUge  of  Physician* 
'•  V-.-/V/H*  •^'•'•♦'  y**^^>  Phi/sirian  to  Nursery  and  Child's, 
»         V  *-?•**    ''^w^.  •""'  (itrnmn   llospHats,  and  the  Hehrew 
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CiHUulting  Phyiieiait  to  the  Norlhtnitern  Dttpeniarg,  and  Weit- 
«m  Diiipeiuary  for  W<imia  and  Chilitren;  Mrmbrr  of  the 
jimtriean  Medical  Aiiociation,  Ihe  XeiB  York  Academg  of 
JUtdieinr,  Mtdieal  JourmU  Attocialion  and  Lyceum  of  Nalvrai 
UiiloTg;  ilrmber  (_lale  PreHdfnt)  of  the  New  York  Obtlefri- 
cal  ami  Meir  York  I'al holoffirnl  S'irifUee;  Fretidrnt-rtrrl  of 
Ihe  Mrdical  Soiiely  of  the  Coanty  of  New  York;  Foreig* 
Member  of  the  Obttetrkal  Society  of  Btrtin  and  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  WUrxburg;  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
yeic  i'ork  MeJienl  Forcunic,  and  Ihr  Boitaa,  Mat;,  and  the 
Louiiirillr,  Ky.,  G ynaecoloijical  Soi-ielirt, 


The  objec^t  of  this  letU-r  has  been  somewhat  foiled. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  malting  tlie  ladies  speak  out,  but 
the  Medical  Board  has  done  so  instead.  After  tliey  had 
met  "  infornialJy,"  some  time  before,  they  held  a  regular 
meeting,  at  which  I  was  present,  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Dclaficld,  on  Thursday,  November  1 1  tli.  They  stated 
that  I  liad  insulted  the  Indies  and  the  Medical  Board 
(especially  Dr.  Hull),  that  they  had  "  nothing  to  do  with 
staUsticB  and  charges,"  but  that  they  bad  come  to  de- 
clare my  place  vacant,  "  in  the  interest  of  the  Institution." 
Present:  Drs.  Delapield,  Bulklby,  Mahkoe.  Weir, 
Hull,  Rkynolos,  Eno,  Jacobi. 

It  was  stated  that  I  was  malicious  and  untrue,  My 
statement  that  Dr.  Hull's  report  was  an  invention  made  for 
obvious  purposes,  was  refuted  by  the  following:  "  It  was 
not  published  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  who  had 
even  ssid  she  thought  Dr.  Hull  would  not  be  pleased  with 
its  publication.'  but  after  a  motion  of  Mrs.  Anthon's  to 
that  effect  had  hccr  carried  unanimously." 

I  have  been  declared  to  be  malicious  because  the  gen- 
tlemen have  found  in  my  letter  a  statement  that  tlie  ladies 
had  transferred  the  duty  of  making  monthly  t*eports  from 
the  bouse  physician  to  tbc  attending.  The  gentlemen  as- 
sert they  made  that  change  themselves,  which  looks  worse 

yet. 

Other    "  refutations "   of  my  malicious   invenlions   have 
1 1  do  not  Iwlieve  he  is.— Dit.  J. 
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not  come  to  mv  knowledge.  Finallj,  while  I  stand  by  the 
truth  of  the  facts  concerning  the  ladies  and  Dr.  Hull 
which  are  the  **  cause  of  my  expulsion,**  I  admit  that  three 
dozen  *'  ladies  **  and  their  friends  can  invent  more  slan- 
ders than  I  can  refute. 

Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D. 

110  W.  34th  St^  New  Ymk, 
November   18th,  1870. 
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The  care  of  foundlings 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record: 

Dear  Sir; — The  publication  in  the  Medical  Record  ot 
September  Ist,  by  Dr.  Foster  of  "  A  Minority  Report  on 
Foundlings  and  Foundling  Asylums."  reminds  me  of  a 
failure  on  my  part  to  perform  a  duty  niiturnlly  belonging 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appoinled  by  the  State 
Medical  Society  for  tJie  purpose  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  foundlings  and  foundling  inBliliitions.  I  hasten 
tberefore  to  request  you  to  insert  a  very  brief  addition 
to  the  former  report  of  thnt  committee  which  has  appeared 
in  full  in  the  Medical  Record  of  November  13th,  1872. 
This  addition  was  read  before  the  State  Medical  Society 
on  the  second  day  of  its  meeting,  at  Albanv,  in  February, 
1873. 

In  referring  to  the  Record  of  February  15th  I  find  the 
following  report:  "  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  tite  Committee  on 
Foundling  Asylums,  which  was  continued  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  made  tlie  final  report  and  Dr.  Joel  Foster, 
who  was  last  year  ndded  to  the  committee,  read  a  minor- 
ity report.  The  former  was  accepted  by  the  Society, 
and  adopted  as  an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  final  report  of  the  committee  ha« 
never  been  print<'d,  except  in  a  single  medical  journal. 
At  all  events  the  Record  after  having  given  due  attention 
and  ample  space  to  the  subject  of  foundlings,  never  con- 
tained that  paper.  While  I  plead  guilty  to  my  negTect  in 
not  com  muni  eating  to  you  the  final  report,  I  still  hope  you 
will  insert,  at  this  late  hour,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  former  extensive  report  and  in  this  addition.  Your 
readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  'merits 
of  both  tlie  reports  of  the  eommittee,  carefully  prepared 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the  "  few  remarks  on 
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the  subject  hastily  offered^"  which  Dr.  Foster 
as  "  A  Minority  Report." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D., 
Chairman  Committee  on  FoundlingM 
and  Foundling  InHitutionM. 
New  York,  September  9th,  1873. 

REPORT 

Two  years  ago  this  Society  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  White,  Buffalo;  Dr.  Dean,  Rochester;  Dr. 
Th.  iiun,  Albany;  Dr.  Hutchison,  Brooklyn;  and  Dr. 
Jaoobi,  New  York,  to  Investigate  and  report  in  the  meet- 
ing of  187^,  upon  tlie  following  subjects: 

1.  The  causes  of  the  fearful  mortality  of  abandoned  in- 
fants in  general,  and  those  in  large  public  untitutions  in 
particular. 

ti,  Tlie  reasons  for  tint  giving  up  of  large  institutions, 
and  tlie  success  of  the  dispersing  system  for  abandoned 
infants,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  where  the  preserva- 
tion of  lives  was  an  object. 

3.  The  causes  of  the  unusually  large  infant  mortality 
in  the  institutions  in  charge  of  either  public  or  self-con- 
stituted authorities  in  New  York  City  and  State. 

h.  The  plans  ami  means  for  improving  the  condition 
of  foundlings  and  abandoned  children  in  New  York  City 
and  State — 

ii.  During  their  infancy,  when  they  are  most  subject  to 
disease  and  death. 

/).  During  childhood  and  adolescence,  when  they  require 
an  education  sufficient  to  make  them  useful  members, 
and  prevent  tfiem  from  becoming  enemies  of  and 
dangerous  to  society. 

Tli/it  r(»port  was  presented  here  a  year  ago.  When  parts 
of  it,  /iiul  tlu*  final  conclusi(ms  of  the  same,  had  been  read, 
it  \v/is,  ni'lvr  a  short  discussion,  resolved  to  accept  the  re- 
port, to  continue  the  committee,  and  to  add  the  name  of 
Dr.  .loci  I-'oster,  New  York,  who  had  participated  in  the 
di.scus.sioii  and  a))))oar(*d  to  promise  valuable  contributions 
to   its   working  and   results. 
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The  committee  ngain  nppcArs  before  vau  to  elalra  your 
(ittenlion,  this  time  for  «  few  luinutcs  only,  but  for  Bome 
final  expression  of  your  appreciation  of  its  motives  and 
endeavors . 

The  report  waa  published  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
November  15tb,  1872.  Thus  it  has  been  before  you  for 
some  time,  and  may  have  been  read  by  not  a  few.  Those 
who  had  read  it,  we  fully  believe,  will  feel  as  positive  as 
we  do  of  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  the  final  results  of 
OUT  investigations.  Thoae  who  have  not  read  it  are  well 
prepared  by  their  knowledge  as  medical  men,  and  their 
sentiments  and  convictions  as  prnctical  hmnanitariaiis,  to 
judge  of  their  merits.  Thus  we  again  submit  to  you  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  of  Inst  j-car  for  your  adoption 
and   support. 

They  read  as  follows: 

"  In  accordance  with  the  facts  and  conclusions  contained 
in  this  report,  which  we  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  desire 
to  propose  the  foUowing: 

"  That  the  life  and  health  of  every  infant  are,  both 
economically  and  morally,  of  paramount  importance  to 
society  and  to  the  commonwealth. 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  society  and  of  the  State  to 
grant  erery  infant  the  possibility  of  living  and  obtaining 
an  education. 

"  That  it  can  under  no  circumstances  free  itself  of  its 
responsibilities  by  throwing  Ihem  upon  private  individuals; 
but  should  take  care  of  every  infant  deprived  of  its  par- 
ental protectors  by  death  or  incompetcmiy. 

"  That  science  and  experience  have  united  on  certain 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  raising  of  the  young, 

■'  That  human  breast  milk  is  more  appropriate  thaiT 
artificial  food;  the  country  more  wholesome  than  a  Urge 
rity;  and  on  inferior  private  dwelling  better  adapted  than 
a  large,  overcrowded  institution  to  the  raising  of  an  Infairt- 

"That  the  practice  of  uniting  lying-in  asylums  with  in- 
fant asylums  or  hospitals  is  a  direct  source  of  dangerous 
disease  and  fearful  mortality. 

"  That  the  accumulatioir  of  many  infants  under  one  roof, 
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under  the  best  possible  circumstances,  and  with  as  gentle 
care  as  is  obseri'ed  in  New  York  State  and  City,  is  con- 
ducive to  ill-health  and  unavoidable  mortality;  this  system 
having  been  given  u]i  in  Europe  for  this  very  reason. 

"  That  according  to  the  statistics  of  our  own  large  in- 
fant asylums,  especially  the  Infant  Hospital,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection; the  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  lady  managers 
— all  in  New  York  City — their  infant  mortality  is  im- 
mense, and  equal  to  the  mortality  of  the  large  foundling 
hospitals  of  Europe  before  a  radical  change  in  their 
lystcm  of  management  was  instituted. 

"  That  tlie  necessity  of  distributing  abandoned  infants 
among  private  families,  especially  in  the  country,  is  ur- 
gent. 

"  That  the  Medical  Society  of  this  State  recommend 
BUch  a  change  in  the  manner  of  caring  for  abandoned 
infants. 

"  That  the  State  should  see  that  this  change  be  made 
as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible,  by  all  the  public  and  self- 
constituted  authorities  concerned  in  the  care  of  foundlings; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  positive  responsibilities  toward  every 
member  of  society  in  general,  and  the  young  and  feeble 
in  particular. 

"  That,  however,  the  State  .should  not  interfere  with 
private  charity  toward  foundlings,  so  long  as  the  interests 
of  the  infants  and  the  commonwealth  are  not  injured. 

"  That  the  State  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  (or 
expenditures  not  incurred  by  itself  nor  under  its  own  con- 
trol ;  that  private  charitable  societies  should  not  assume 
duties  beyond  their  own  means;  and,  in  particular,  that 
while  private  charity  and  enterprise  must  be  encouraged, 
private  ambition  and  officiousncss  must  not  be  indulged 
in  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

"  That,  therefore,  when  private  individuals  or  corpora- 
lions  ask  the  commonwealth  for  permission  to  administer 
charity  on  a  large  scale,  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  charter,  this  permission  and  charter  docs  not  involve 
4fi 
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that  tlie  State  should  be  tributary  to  such  individuals  or 
corporations. 

■■  That,  as  medical  men  and  citizens  of  the  Republic,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  large  institu- 
tions for  tlie  care  of  foundliiT)^.  by  the  payment  to  them 
by  the  State  of  eight  dollars  per  head  per  month,  is  not 
productive  of  good  results. 

'■  That  the  probability  or  possibility  of  frequent  changes 
in  the  administration  of  such  institutions,  which  are.  more- 
over, liable  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  persons  whose 
qualifications  for  the  solution  of  questions  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  importance  are  frequently  doubtful,  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  both  the  infants  and  to  the 
commonwealth. 

"  That  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  the  abandoned 
infants  of  the  State  belong  alone  to  the  State,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  sustained  by  the  State  or  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations. 

'■  That  we  see  in  such  supervision  and  control  no  un- 
republican  centralization,  but  the  performance  of  a  duty 
of   the   commonwealth    toward    the    feeble    and   dependent 

nend  that  the  conclusions  of 
their  report  be  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  hu- 
manity and  science,  and  laid  before  the  legislative  body  of 
this  State  as  the  expression   of  its   views. 

We  might  go  further  and  say  that  we,  citizens  and  lau- 
payers,  protest  against  squandering  our  and  the  people's 
means  on  institutions  gotten  np,  indeed,  in  good  faith  and 
for  laudable  ends,  but  abortive  in  their  results,  dangerous 
through  their  effects,  and  destructive  both  to  the  public 
treflsury  and  the  life  of  the  yonng.  Year  after  year,  lime 
and  efforts  of  both  individuals  and  corporations  are  spent 
in  the  attempt  at  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  public 
income  for  private  charitable,  or  so-called  charitable,  in- 
stitutions. Ail  of  na  who  have  studied  the  list  of  such 
estnbb'shments  as  participate  in  the  bountiful  distribution 
of  public  funds  know  with  pangs  of  sorrow  and  disgust 
that  this  distribution,  in  many  of  the  items,  is  injudicious, 
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and  better  adapted  tci  serve  private  ends  than  tbe  require' 
meiTts  of  charity  at  the  public  good.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  legislate  for  the  consciences  of  our  legislators  as  elected 
by  the  people,  but  we  insist  upon  public  resources  not  be- 
ing decreed  away  upon  the  recommendations,  pleadings, 
and  lobbying  of  private  individuals.  We  insist  upon  our 
voice  being  heard  in  those  matters  whi(.'h  we,  strengthened 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  scientific  facta,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  results  of  both  scientific  and  unscientific  ex- 
periences, believe  to  understand  better  than  those  who, 
not  fortified  by  knowledge,  are  easily  misled  by  sentimental 
representations  and  high-phrased  eulogies  of  alleged  or 
supposed  charity.  At  all  events,  we  insist  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  or  another  appropriate  and  well-in- 
formed Board,  to  have  full  power  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  those  who  mean  to  thrive  at  the  public  expense,  or  pre- 
tend to  carry  the  load  of  public  duties  on  private  shoulders. 
And  we  beg  and  pray  that  the  Legislature  of  tliis  State 
may  not  forget  that  the  taxpayers  in  the  eouimunity  may 
be  remembered  when  public  funds  are  distributed  broad- 
cast in  mistaken  liberality,  and  that  the  earnest  humanitar- 
ians will  never  be  the  importune  leeches  of  the  treasury. 
And  we  also  beg  that  when  the  claims  of  private  persons 
or  societies  are  considered  valid  because  of  the  praiae- 
Worthiness  of  their  undertaking,  before  their  requests  be 
granted  and  large  amounts  of  public  funds  legislated 
away,  the  question  be  answered  if  those  amounts  are,  or 
are  not,  in  fln  undue  proportion  to  the  results  promised, 
claimed,  or  obtained. 

All   of   which    is    respectfully  submitted,   aird,   together 
with  our  report  of  last  vcar,  recommended   for  adoption. 
Dr.   Thomas  Hon,  Albany, 
Dr.   White.   BulTalo, 
Dr.  Dean,  Rochester. 
Dr.  Hutchison,  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  .Iacobi,  New  York," 

Committee. 


RF.rOHT    OF   THE    CENSOR    TO    S^TIACUSE 
UNIV'ERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  1881 

Your  Censor,  togetlur  with  two  other  medical  gentle- 
mtm  appointed  for  the  snine  purpose,  attentively  watched 
Ihc  exnminution  of  sis  gtntlpnien  of  the  graduating  clnss 
of  tlie  Medical  College  of  Syracuse  University,  and  all 
were  impressed  with  the  readiness  with  which  correct  an- 
swers were  given  to  most  of  the  questions  put  by  the  pro- 
fessors. The  fact  that  in  an  oral  exnmination  n  few  of 
the   questions  were   not   rightly   answered,  when   question 

I  answer  followed  caeh  other  in  quick  succession,  does 
not  mar  the  general  good  impression  made  by  the  whole 
proceedings.  The  answers  given  to  n  Itirge  number  of 
the  questions  put  by  some  of  the  Censors  demonstrated  that 

:  a  few  of  the  candidates  bad  a  good  general  knowledge 
medicine  and  were  capable  of  deliberation  and  logical 

Now,  an  oral  examination  always  carries  with  it  an 
rapressiveness  which  is  apt  to  confuse  and  l>ewilder  a 
candidate.  In  n  written  exnmination  the  absence  of  con- 
straint and  hesitation  allows  of  more  thoronghness  than  is 
possible  in  an  oral  examination.  The  Censors  declare  that 
the  written  examinations  laid  before  them  were  highly 
satisfactoTy,  for  while  the  essays  showed  competency  in 
medicine,  they  proved,  besides,  that  the  young  gentlemen 

re  not  only  medically  but  generally  well  educated.  The 
latter  point  is  one  that  cannot  be  urged  too  forcibly  upon 
both  the  profession  and  the  public.     The  medical  profes- 

n  is  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  future 
welfare  of  its  members  and  the  public  at  large  depends 
upon  the  general  education  of  the  practitioner.  Of  all 
the  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Svracuse  University  was  the  first  to  introduce  a 
graded  course  of  instruction,  and  to  require  : 
♦9 
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Uen  prtiiwimrj  to  the  itodj  of  mcdiciiie.  Too  mncb 
pnite  cmmot  be  bratowed  upon  Uw  professors  vbo  did 
not  fe»r  to  rcdoce  the  qoantitr  of  tbeir  stodents  in  the 
\attrt»%  nt  ttf.  quality.  l.earttig  the  faculties  of  doscns 
of  mediejil  colleges  behind,  ther  rank  in  tbeir.  intentioiu 
misinljr  wilb  those  of  Harrard  and  the  Unirersttj  of 
Vmmjhnnia. 

7*fae  stodentji  of  Syracnse  Universitj  have  a  pccnliar 
Adt»ntnf(t.  It  is  a  well -authenticated  fact  that  the  sln- 
dntts  GdocAtcd  in  the  smaller  universities  of  Germany  and 
France  arc  l>cttcr  prepared  than  those  who  have  spent 
thrrr,  four,  or  five  years  In  the  )|;reat  lecture  rooms  and 
amphitlientres  iif  the  large  schools  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
Pitrin.  A  dtiident  requires  more  than  large  museums,  hun- 
dreds of  patients,  and  large  libraries  to  leam  from.  As 
much  ns  anything  else  he  requires  the  eye  of  his  teacher, 
the  ixrrsonnl  contnct  with  his  professors,  and  personal 
obsrrvntinn.  It  is  not  a  shipload  of  stores  that  gives 
■lrcnK>li  am!  health.  It  is  food,  carefully  and  systemati- 
cnlly  srirrtcd  for  the  individual  stomach,  and  its  digestive 
powern,  that  is  Inrncficia).  Therefore,  instead  of  complain- 
ing of  llic  smnll  number  in  the  classes,  the  Censors  con- 
)(rntiilnte  the  fttudents  upon  their  increased  individual  fa- 
cllltlm  In  their  first  studies,  the  professors  upon  their 
grentcr  siicreRN  In  tcncliing,  and  the  public  upon  the  better 
Inlrll.i'liinl  chiirnctrr  of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  in 
thl«    IrMMlullon. 

I  drxlrr  to  sny  tlml  in  nn  nddresa  to  the  public  of  Syra- 
CUir  ini  ,Iiine  10th.  IHHO.  in  addition  to  the  above  remarks, 
I  spiike  al  further  length  upon  the  advantages  of  collect- 
ing Kludrnls  111  smnll  cbiBses  and  having  them  under  the 
tinttirdliilr  suprrvisLon  of  competent  teachers.  Admitting 
nil  lhl».  the  drnwhncks  of  such  a  condition  of  things  should 
not  U'  rorgoltcn.  The  difficulties  of  pursuing  medical 
■liidlrit  liicri-nse  In  proportion  to  the  absence  of  the  possi- 
bllllli*  111'  ■ludy.  The  ideal  mcdionI  college,  in  addition 
In  fiiliiiHHllg  Iionr  hut  well-prepared  students  to  its  classeB, 
Ihi'iiah  llity  may  not  hnve  n  classical  education,  should 
•ITrtftl  ubimdntll  mnteritil  In  Karn  from:  anatomical  ma- 
M4ll)k   mnV'HniH    of    nmitomy    and    roology.   mincralogical 
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collections,  botanical  gardens,  ample  reading  rooma,  large 
libraries,  clinical  facilities,  and  a  large  body  of  teachers 
and  professors  of  all  brancbes.  The  very  best  and  most 
amply  supplied  colleges  in  the  Stntes  arc  tbe  first  to  admit 
that  but  a  beginning  bns  l>een  made  in  the  direction  of 
complying  with  all  these  wants.  As  not  even  the  colleges 
in  the  larger  cities,  or  the  institutions  aided  or  supported 
by  the  State,  come  wholly  up  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  medical  education,  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
faculties  of  medical  colleges  located  in  smaller  towns  are 
ridently  very  great.  Not  only  are  tbe  clinical  advantages 
apt  to  be  too  small,  and  the  museums,  libraries,  and  anatom~ 
ical  subjects  insufficient,  but  the  faculty  may  also  find 
themselves  cramped  for  want  of  able  teachers.  A  dozen 
nore  of  competent  medical  teachers  are  not  easily  found 
iny  community.  The  hard  experiences  and  drudgery 
of  practical  work  paralyze  the  purely  scientilic  effort,  and 
tax  to  on  extreme  degree  the  powers  of  the  most  capable 
brain  coupled  with  great  physical  endurance.  Many  a  good 
man  cannot  think  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  pub* 
lie  teacher  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  his  daily 
duties.  Besides,  if  there  be  men  capable  and  willing  to 
teach  those  branches  by  which  no  livelihood  can  be  earned, 
they  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  large  cities,  if  at  all, 
than  in  smaller  communities.  If  they  are  to  teach,  they 
must  live;  and  where  there  are  no  funds  from  which  ample 
salaries  enn  be  paid,  many  important  branches  of  medical 
instruction  have  to  be  omitted  altogether. 

Moreover,  the  changes  and  necessities  of  life  are  such 
IS  to  demand  frequent  changes  in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty 
and  adjunct  teachers.  This  certainly  does  not  enhance 
the  unity  of  instruction  and  the  feeling  of  permanency 
and  safety  on  the  part  of  the  professors;  and,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  fear,  unless  pecun- 
iary aid  be  obtained  either  from  the  commonwealth  or  from 
wealthy  individuals,  lest  many  seats  of  learning  will  not 
render  services  commensurate  with  their  ambition.  Med- 
ical students  do  not  require  to  be  rich,  as  a  celebrated 
European  professor  hos  lately  claimed;  but  a  medical  col- 
lege most  be  rich  in  order  to  comply  with  both  the  re- 
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quirementa  of  modern  teacliing  and  the  wants  of  medical 
students  who  have  enough  intellect  and  ambition  to  com* 
pare  satisfactorily  with  those  who  have  studied  under  the 
most  favorable  circunistnnces. 

While  the  Censor  appointed  by  you  has  marked  out 
some  of  the  evils  of  medical  education,  he  cannot  at  the 
same  time  offer  remedies  for  them,  but  must  limit  himself 
to  expressing  his  opinion  concerning  wants  which  cannot 
be  supplied  with  the  present  means,  but  which  he  hopes 
and  relies  upon  the  future  to  satisfy. 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GERMAN 

SOCIAL-SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY 

['  Gentlemen: 

A  YEAR   ago  it   appeared   desirable   and   necessary   that 

f  the  German  Social  Scienti6c  Society  celebrate  the  fact  of 

its  t«n  yeara'  existence-    At  that  time  all  of  us  participated 

in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary.      In  thifl  very   place 

1  then  had  the  honor  of  delivering  to  you  a  short  address, 

nnd  here  it  was  that  Professor  Schlem  unfolded  before  you 

in  his  concise,  philosophical,  inimitable  way,   the  history 

of  the  society,  as  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  took  fomi 

and  gradually  developed  to  what  it  is  to-day.     That  our 

historian  should  not  live  to  be  with  us  this  evening  is  a 

r  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  annnis  of  the  last  year. 

I  Death  has  robbed  us  of  htm  as  well  as  of  other  well-known 

»nd  meritorious  members.     It  will  be  my  task  at  the  end 

of  the  business  year,  if  I  live  to  see  that  day,  to  revert  in 

■  more  befitting  manner  to  the  sad  losses  we  have  suS'ered. 

I  It  is  fitting,  however,  that  this  evening  which  is  devoted  to 

society  and  to  society  life,  we  should  remember  the 

dead  who  were  united  to  us  by  a  common  bond.     Let  us 

I  honor  their  memory  and  let  us  especially  remember  our 

[  departed    president    who    liad    served   us    for    many   years 

*  and  to  whose  uninterrupted   labor  and  loving  efforts  the 

society  owes  so  much. 

The  fact  that  the  celebration  of  the  eleventh  anniversary 

of  the  association  has  seemed  to  the  members  a  matter-of- 

r  course  and  that  we  are  here  gathered  this  evening  for  that 

I  purpose,  is  a  pledge  to  me  that  thi're  has  been  no  diminu- 

I  tion  in  the  consciousness  of  the  object  and  the  strength 

f  society.     That  modest  paragraph  of  our  constibi- 

tion  which  states  that  the  object  of  the  association  is  "to 

\  create  for  the  educated  Germans  of  New   York  a  center 
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for  tlieir  intellectual  endeavors  and  interests,  as  well  ai 
to  offer  its  members  an  opportunity  for  coming  in  closer 
contact  with  each  other  througli  social  intercourse  "  nat- 
urally expresses  ita  aim  in  but  the  most  general  manner. 
Rreolleet  the  words  with  wliicb  but  a  year  ago  Schlem  con- 
cluded his  historical  retrospect: 

"  Still  unaltered  remains  the  object  for  which  the  found- 
ers of  the  society  as  well  as  all  the  later  members  have 
striven.  Or  is  there  one  amongst  ua  here  this  evening 
who  would  doubt  whether  the  Germans  of  New  York,  the 
metropolis  of  America's  German  population,  the  third  larg- 
est German  city  of  the  world,  should  have  a  center  for  the 
expression  of  the  German  spirit?  Vigorous  and  exuberant 
with  life  as  never  before,  the  mighty  current  of  German 
thought  rushes  through  mankind  in  the  nineteenth  century 
like  the  Nile,  fructifying  with  luxuriant  vegetation  wido 
expanses  of  spiritually  arid  plains.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers  the  thirsting  and  receptive  students  of  foreign 
universities  flock  from  nil  parts  of  Europe,  from  America, 
and  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  civilised  world  to 
the  fountain-head  of  the  sacred  stream,  so  that  in  common 
with  Germany's  youth  tliey  may  drink  from  the  inspiring 
spring  of  Ideal  knowledge  and  spiritualized  humanity. 
Should  the  German  youth  of  the  United  States  cease  to 
refresh  itself  at  this  fountain?  The  German-speaking 
population  of  the  United  States,  united  as  it  is  by  the 
living  bonds  of  birth  and  language  to  the  race  of  its  origin, 
scarcely  yields  in  numbers  to  that  of  Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
temberg;  in  fact,  it  probably  considerably  exceeds  it.  So 
strong  a  representative  numerically  of  German  speech, 
German  ideas,  German  culture  should  not  remain  a  mere 
passive  observer,  but  ought  to  participate  consciously  and 
energetically  in  the  creative  activities  of  the  German  spirit. 
To  attain  this  object  concentration  and  organization  of  out 
present  powers  are  indispensable.  The  more  an  associa- 
tion contributes  to  the  realization  of  this  object,  the  greater 
will  be  the  benefits  it  will  confer  on  its  own  members, 
the  greater  will  be  the  influence  it  will  have  upon  our 
children,  the  growing  generation  of  German- Americans, 
so  much  more  of  a  lasting  blessing  will  it  prove  to  our  new 
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country,  where  I  he  greatest  bodr- poll*  tic  of  the  world's 
history  seems  to  be  rnpidly  growing  up.  For  it  will  inject 
into  it  the  fullest  mcnsiire  of  idenliau,  in  which  respect 
the  Germans,  of  nil  the  nations  of  the  earth,  indisputably 
occupy  the  foremost  rnnk.  Our  society  has  set  itself  this 
object  at  its  very  foundation  and  during  its  ten  years' 
history  has  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Let  us  now  make  a  new 
start  for  this   goal." 

What,  you  will  ask,  should  the  start  be,  and  how  is  our 
goal  to  be  reached? 

Since  the  celebration  of  our  last  anniversary  yon  have 
made  some  steps  in  that  direction.  A  large  number  of 
lectures  has  been  delivered  before  this  society  and  many 
of  them  were  made  accessible  to  a  wide  circle  of  both 
sexea,  outside  of  your  membership;  you  have  provided  for 
the  publication  of  your  labors,  you  have  gained  in  mem- 
bership. These  arc  several  measures  which  are  bound 
gradually  to  bear  fruit.  True,  our  situation  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  While  the  number  of  those  speaking  our 
language  is  to  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
nevertheless,  the  want  occasioned  by  scant  earnings,  the 
over-exertion  caused  by  hard  labor,  the  great  distances  of 
thi«  vast  city,  the  complexity  of  life,  the  love  for  one's 
own  hearth. — are  still  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  rapid 
expansion  and  of  our  growth  as  a  society.  There  is  yet 
one  other  circumstance  which  more  than  all  the  above 
may  hinder  our  present  progress,  although  in  the  future 
it  will  react  to  our  advantage.  A  society  like  ours  had 
at  first,  through  necessity,  to  benr  a  national  character. 
It  cnme  into  existence  at  a  time  when  Germany's  magnifi- 
cent development  was  making  rapid  and  forceful  strides 
towards  a  state  of  unification.  At  that  time  hardly  a  man 
was  able  to  get  away  from  thu  national  impulse,  from  that 
joyful  sense  of  strength  and  duty,  which  Germon  birth 
carried  with  it.  The  yearning  after  national  formation 
and  consolidation,  which  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the 
historic  development  of  the  races  in  the  present  century. 
took  possession  of  all.  For  it  seemed  as  though  on  this 
newly  acquired  foundation  there  would  arise  a  mighty 
enduring  structure.     Thus  along  with  the  German  philo- 
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supbical  influence  there  was  felt  a  German  political  cui^ 
rent  wliich  afftcted  our  hopes  and  plans.  No  matter  if 
the  expectations  of  the  most  enthusiastic  did  not  become 
realiaed.  Our  interest  in  the  German  fatherland  cannot 
be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  );rasp  of  those  millions 
who  were  strong  enough  to  bring  about  only  partial  unity, 
did  not  at  the  same  time  wrest  complete  liberty-  Nor  is 
our  adherence  to  the  German  idea  as  wc  carry  it  in  our 
bosoms  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  numerous  mUlions 
of  the  half-educated  and  the  yet  more  numerous  millions 
of  the  non-educated  and  raw,  still  plunged  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  or  nieditevally  inclined,  are  far  from 
presenting  in  our  old  fatherlnnd  a  harmonious  wall  of 
sentiment  and  opinion.  For  we  needn't  consider  either  half- 
education  or  ignorance  or  rawness- — for  these  things  are 
not  the  German  spirit.  What  we  did  carry  over  from  our 
old  fatherland  and  what  we  intended  and  still  intend  to 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  society  is  the  rich  treasure 
of  thought  of  the  best  men  in  the  nation,  the  disinterested- 
:he  idealism  of  its  poets,  the 
and  the  cosmopolitan  tendency 
man  traits  have  brought  honor 
md  have  caused  the  German  in- 
jore  and  even  much  earlier  than 
of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
to  our  society.  The  only 
1  and  insure  our  standing 
:,  Germans  of  the  United 
States,  will  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame  if  wc  do 
not  succeed  in  carrying  through  what  we  have  often  de- 
clared to  be  the  object  of  our  society.  Next  to  the  fur- 
thering of  our  own  spiritual  interests,  we  are  concerned 
with  those  of  others,  particularly  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  with  the  advancement  of  a  spiritual  Ixmd  between 
the  Knglish-  and  German-spenking  families,  with  the  uid- 
vcrsalization  of  German  culture  and  German  spiritual  in- 
terests! and  with  the  propagation  of  humanitarian  view- 
points. In  questions  of  practical  politics  and  of  civic  lite. 
we  are  concerned  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  education  and  moral  cleanliness  to  which  the 
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These  will  be  of  but  scant  i 
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individual  must  adhere  and  without  which  the  political 
community  goes  to  rciiii. 

Do  not  tell  me  thnt  I  demand  the  impossible.  The 
points  of  view  and  the  intefcats  of  the  truly  educated  of 
all  nations  coincide,  fur  true  education  is  in  its  ultimate 
purpose  humanism,  even  when  its  foundation  is  not  classic- 
ism. And  the  difficulties  arc  not  so  f^rent  as  tliey  may 
have  appeared  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  Knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature  has  become  rapidly 
diffused  among  our  native-born  fellow  citizens;  German 
ideas  and  philosophy  have  foimd  a  ready  entrance,  in 
fact,  the  most  cultured  city  of  the  United  States  is  knowu 
for  its  preferring  German  literature,  general  as  well  as 
technical,  to  that  of  all  other  foreign  countries. 

There  is  possibly  still  another  reason  why  the  diflienl- 
ties  are  insignificant.  With  our  German  countrymen  class- 
icism and  humanity,  education  and  culture  do  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Gerninn  uni- 
versities one  may  find  instances  of  a  convenient  and  com- 
fortable combination  in  the  same  individual  of  a  gymnasium 
course  of  instruction  along  with  rowdyism,  and  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  witli  the  ancient  gods  along  with  anti- 
Semitism.  The  forced  uniform  training  of  the  German 
youth  in  Latin  and  Greek  does  not  seem  in  itself  to  be 
condncive  to  the  development  of  urbanity,  humanity,  and 
nobleness  of  heart  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  nations,  furnish  the  only  human  material  which 
with  nothing  more  than  refinement  will  take  on  a  most 
beautiful  polish.  In  the  American  there  is  deeply  rooted 
the  "  gentleman."  One  finds  the  best  specimens  of  edu- 
cated manhood,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  spiritually  free 
and  refined  American  circles,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
development  of  intellectual  and  social  culture  in  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  has  struck  every  one  of  us  who  had 
tlie  time  and  opportunity  for  observation. 

Let  them  not  tell  us  either — or  rather  let  them  say  if 
they  will— that  these  arc  mere  ideals.  The  Society  mutt 
have  ideals.  Reality  takes  good  care  of  itself  and  will 
assert  itself  without  our  particular  solicitude.  In  the  in- 
dividual idealism  is  often  only  capable  of  intensifying  one's 
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inner  life^  but  the  ideals  of  a  society  consdons  of  its  diitj 
are  transformed  into  deeds.  I  hope  that  many  of  our 
members  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  point  with  positiveness  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
German  Social  Scientific  Society  of  New  York  on  the  spir- 
itual union  of  Germany  and  America,  on  the  elevation  of 
the  German  population  of  this  country,  on  the  spread  of 
its  ideas,  on  the  betterment  of  public  education  and  on 
the  purification  of  politics. 

The  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  our  Society^  the 
easier  and  more  thoroughly  attainable  will  be  our  aims  and 
objects.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  attract  the  congenial 
minds  in  our  midst — and  to  establish  suitable  bonds  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  outside  world. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  T\VENTV-FIFTH  JUBILEE 

OF  THE  GERMAN  DISPENSARY  OF 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  PRESfDENT,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
esteemed   guests  and  audience,  colleagues: 

This  booklet,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  only  one,  and 
surely  one  of  but  a  few  of  its  Icind,  is  the  oldest  document 
of  the  organized  scientitic  activity  of  tlie  German  physi' 
cians  of  New  York.  It  contains  the  "  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Society  of  German  Physicians  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  founded  in  the  year   1846."' 

Of  the  S6  members  which  belonged  to  this  society  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ycnr  18i7  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1856,  only  eight  are  still  living,  and  a  number  of  these 
are  very  old.  The  charter  niembcrH,  A.  Geacheidt,  C.  Hen- 
schel,  W.  Detmold,  H.  N.  Wilhelm.  M.  Pnlniedo.  Fr. 
MUler,  G.  Landcsmann,  I.  Friinkel  and  M.  Michaelis,  are 
deserving  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  this  city  and  of  grateful  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  generation  of  medical  men. 

This  second  booklet.  Mr.  President,  is  of  still  greater, 
and  direct  practical  importance  for  us. 

It  contains  the  "  Constitution  nnd  By-Laws  of  the  Ger- 
man Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  York,  founded  Jan- 
nary  19,  1857."  The  Institution  which  is  the  occasion  of 
to-day's  double  celebration,  this  afternoon,  closes  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  activity.  This  day  is  a  particu- 
larly joyful  one  to  the  older  physicians  among  us,  those  - 
who  are  not  prevented  from  attending  either  through 
death  or  untoward  eireumstances.  Not  that  the  shades  of 
our  departed  co-workers  do  not  throw  a  saddening  light 
on  the  picture  of  the  last  twenty-five  years;  the  joy  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  creation  has  not  alone  stood  the 
test  of  many  years,  but  has  developed  into  a  greater  bless- 
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ing  from  jear  to  year.  As  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
that  period  I  have  had  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  you  on  this  occasion  regarding  the  history  of 
the  Dispensary.  Thii  I  look  upon  as  the  task  that  has 
fallen  to  me,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  stating 
that  which  I  know  of  my  own  personal  experience.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  present  here  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so  young  thut  the  greater  number  of  the 
names  with  which  the  older  ones  among  us  were  so  fa- 
miliar have  never  even  been  heard  by  them.  You  will 
therefore  pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  name  many  a  one  who 
was  either  a  staunch  supporter  or  an  opponent  in  those 
times,  times  in  which  the  medical  profession  was  possessed 
of  attributes  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  not  even  free  at 
the  present  time — hatred  and  love,  energy  and  laziness, 
sacrifice  and  egotism,  generosity  and  envv,  modesty  and 
vanity. 

Before  the  period  at  which  your  Dispensary  was  founded, 
the  entire  org.iniied  charity  medical  work  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Sa- 
ciety.  All  German  physicians  who  registered  at  the  office 
of  the  Society,  as  willing  to  treat  the  indigent  poor  re- 
ported there,  formed  the  Anociation  of  Charily  Phyticiani. 
They  were  represented  by  two  delegates  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  German  Society,  The  physicians  fur- 
nished their  services  in  their  offices  and  at  the  sick-bed, 
and  the  German  Society  paid  the  apothecary's  bills.  More 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  year  1856,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Charity  Physicians  consisted  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers. Disagreements  did  not  always  occur  in  their  of- 
ficial meetings;  but  neither  did  harmony  always  prevail. 
And  not  always  were  the  most  calm,  most  reasonable  and 
most  suitable  men  elected  as  delegates;  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  the  most  obstreperous  men,  of  whom  it  WM 
least  e:cpected,  had  the  cleetion  come  to  them.  And  not 
always  was  good  and  eoiiscientious  service  rendered. 

It  seems  impossible  to  prevent  occasional  discord  and 
disagreement  from  arising  among  dozens  of  isolated  work- 
ers, connected  only  by  loose  association.  Hence  the  diffi- 
colties  gradually  assumed  gigantie  projiortions.  You  know 
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from  the  present  condition  o€  afTairs  that  the  German 
Society  has  preferred,  for  many  years,  and  for  various 
reasons,  to  entrust  its  outdoor  medical  service  to  one  or 
more  carefully  chosen  and  paid  physicians. 

In  any  case,  the  care  of  the  sick,  as  it  was  managed,  was 
not  satisfactory.  Practical  and  unpractical  suggestions 
were  thought  out  to  remedy  mnttrrs.  But  how  naively 
calculations  were  occasionaUy  made  will  appear  from  a  cir- 
cular iasued  in  the  tieginning  of  the  year  1856,  and  signed 
by  Doctors  Lowe,  Meier,  Schweieh,  Weleker,  Roosler, 
Strobe  and  Tellkampf,  which  referred  to  the  erection  of 
a  German  Hospital  and  in  which  the  constant  use  of 
one  bed  was  promised  for  on  annual  subscription  of  $25. 
The  founding  of  a  Dispensary  was  first  discussed  by  Dra. 
Kammcrer,  Schilling  and  Jacobi;  but  before  the  first 
steps  were  taken  in  New  York,  their  colleagues,  Bauer, 
Kalt,  Braunlich,  Neuhaus  and  Pfeilfer,  had  opened  a  Dis- 
pensary in  Brooklyn,  which  rendered  excellent  service  for 
many  years.  We  New  Yorkers  thought  at  first  that  the 
only  neutral  ground  on  which  we  could  erect  our  structure 
would  be  the  Association  of  Charity  Physicians  of  the 
German  Society.  But  this  loyal  thought  could  not  be  put 
into  execution,  because  the  latter  did  not  declare  itself' 
willing  to  take  over  the  institution,  but  to  make  a  cash 
contribution  in  case  the  support  of  the  public  should  prove 
deficient.  The  fact,  however,  that  through  this  a  mixed 
management  would  liecomc  necessary,  the  impossibility  of 
making  use  of  all  the  professional  service  available,  per- 
sonalities, animosities  of  the  coarsest  kind,  furthermore,  the 
limited  resources  of  the  German  Society,  which  saw  itself 
even  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  paying  a  salary 
to  its  president,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confident  be- 
lief in  success,  if  a  certain  nnml>er  of  medical  men  went 
to  the  public  direct  and  the  consciousness  of  solid.irity 
among  a  small  number  of  energetic  men,  who  took  pleasure 
in  and  were  accustomed  to  work, — all  this  caused  ns  to 
make  an  independent  effort  toward  the  realization  of  our 

But  we  were  not  the  first  in  the  field.     For  the  German 

Society  had  meanwhile  been  prevailed  upon  to  call  a  dia- 
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pensary  into  life  under  ita  patronage  and  at  its  own  er- 

This  Diipentary  of  the  German  Society,  officially 
founded  and  supported,  commenced  ita  activity  with 
twenty-four  physicians,  and  was  given  up  a  few  years 
Inter.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  mention  a  much 
later  effort  for  the  foundation  of  another  German  Dia- 
piensary.  Some  of  you  may  recollect  the  fact  that  some 
eight  years  ago  a  favorable  committee  report  so  con- 
vinced the  legislature  of  the  future  successful  working  of 
a  newly  planned  dispensary,  that  it  granted  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  coming  institution  could  not 
bear  so  much  good  fortune;  the  money  was  paid  and  the 
aim  attained.  The  Dispensary  was  dissolved  with  genuine 
satisfaction  all   around. 

Our  Dispensary,  "  The  German  Dispeniart/  of  Ike  Cilg 
of  Nen}  York,"  was  officially  founded  on  January  10,  1857, 
and  opened  on  May  28,  1857,  at  132  Canal  Street.  It 
treated  2372  patients  to  the  end  of  that  year;  the  follow- 
ing year,  1858,  4867;  1861,  9681;  1866,  11,472;  1868, 
14,407;  1876,  20,88j;  1881.  2.'*,637,  altogether  about  350,- 
000.  These  figures  plainly  show  how  much  the  institution 
did  with  small  means  for  the  sick  and  poor.  May  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  result — whether  much 
or  little — find  their  satisfaction  in  this  statement.  They 
all  feel  with  me  that  in  these  long  twenty-five  years  the 
public  has  been   satisfied  with  us. 

But  the  Dispensary  would  not  have  done  all  its  doty 
if  it  had  only  brought  relief  to  this  one-third  million  of 
people.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  should  know  that 
we  medical  men  look  upon  a  hospital  from  various  view 
points.  The  right  kind  of  an  institution  must  be  useful 
to  the  patients  and  to  the  physicians.  The  patients  regard 
themselves  as  the  sole  and  ciclusive  object  in  themselves, 
but  to  lu  they  are  also  a  means.  They  sene  as  our  ma- 
terial for  observation  and  study,  they  furnish  us  with  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  of  which  some  make  greater  and 
gome  leaser  use,  a-s  is  wont  to  be  the  case.  In  this  sense 
the  DispensHrv  has  richly  compensated  those  who  worked 
in  it'  it  has  yielded  results  that  in  turn  have  again 
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benefited  the  public.  There  is  not  one  anions;  uh  who  did 
not  learn  much  in  this  school.  Our  colleague  wIiohc  name 
is  mentioned  in  all  the  medical  liternture  as  an  authority 
in  his  specialtr.  earned  his  spurs  in  the  Dispensary,  which 
he  had  entered  soon  after  its  establishment ;  and  those 
who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  art  or  science 
over  and  beyond  their  German  clientele  and  neighborhood 
are  indebted  to  the  Dispensary  for  golden  opportunities. 
It   made  a   reputation   for   itself  among   medical  circles  of 

w  York  City  very  early  in  its  career ;  at  that  time 
literary  members  had  no  other  title  of  honor  than  "  Physi- 
cian to  the  German  Dispensary."  KrackowiKcr  and  Voss 
carried  its  name  into  surgical  circles;  before  they  had  any 
connection  with  any  other  institution  they  were  known  only 
i  surgeons  to  the  German  Dispensary  in  Canal  Street. 
Noeggerrath's  literary  work  carried  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution beyond  the  limits  of  New  York,  and  the  first  Amcri- 

1  paper  on  diphtheria  of  that  period,  widely  copied  in 
the  United  States  and  promptly  translated  in  Germany, 
owed  its  existence  to  the  rich  material  furnished  by  the 
German  Dispensary. 

And  while  the  reputation  of  the  institution  increased 
imong  the  American  colleagues,  the  relations  among  its 
members  became  more  firmly  entablished  by  rea.^on  of  their 
daily  collaboration.  They  were  young,  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic; the  monthly  meetings  were  never  bare  of  ma- 
terial or  lacked  full  attendance,  and  occasionally  had  to  be 
duplicated;    the    addresses   were    exclusively   made   by    its 

mbers;  the  regular  extraordinary  monthly  sessions,  in- 
tejided  for  the  entire  German  medical  profession,  enjoyed 
1  strong  attendance.  It  is  a  subject  for  deep  satisfaction 
that  both  institutions  are  still  in  existence  and  doing  good 
work.  At  an  early  date  the  members  established  a  valu- 
able library  of  periodicals,  which  was  donated  to  the  Dis- 
pensary and  managed  on  liberal  lines.  Hence  the  Dis- 
pensary was  the  meeting  place  of  not  all.  perhaps,  but 
of  many  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  work  and  improve 
themselves;  it  was  a  physical  and  intellectual  center,  the 
desired  fulcrum  for  new  arrivals  by  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  act  as  assistants;  tbe 
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Annual  Kr|M>rt  for  I8fiH  containit  the  names  of  trn  pliysi- 
cUrn  who  are  f[ivcn  apprcciftttve  mention  for  regular  vol- 
iinte«f  icrvfcc  tlicy  rendered.  The  outcry,  charging  the 
dominntion  of  clitiues  in  a  camtnunity  whose  a<!tivity  is 
entirely  public,  which  naturally  desires  to  draw  upan  the 
br-Mt  rlcmrtit*  for  its  growth,  and  which  is  as  liberal  with 
ila  rdiiratlonal  nienns  as  was  our  Society,  is  foolish,  to 
•ny  the  Jf^nst.  Then-  wns  a  time  (and  it  has  not  passed) 
when  it  wai  difficult  to  limit  the  number  of  Dispensary 
{iliyiiidanM ;  of  conme  nil  those  whose  admission  was  not 
conNldcrul  deiiirable  made  front  against  it.  In  the  mean- 
time ft  in  A  fact  tiist  among  Americnn  physicians  it  waa 
lociked  upon  n«  n  rccoimnetidation  to  belong  to  the  Ger- 
mni)  Dinpensary  staff;  and  It  is  a  further  fact — to  speak 
of  perwmnl  mnttem — that  the  relntions  of  the  members 
mnong  themselveii  were  always  cordial,  and  often  intimate. 
Knvy  and  malice  and  nnfnir  eriticism  found  no  room,  and 
drmagugic  or  oligarchical  inclinations  no  soil.  It  was  a 
golden  nge.  Perhaps  I  may  even  confide  to  our  younger 
members  that  our  evening  sessions  were  often  prolonged 
until  thi:  early  uiorning  hours;  also  that  none  of  us  suffered 
from   gnHtrills,  rheumatism,  or  gray   hair. 

Ami  while  the  relations  of  the  Dispensary  physieiatu 
nmong  thcmselven  and  to  the  medical  profession  in  general 
SMumed  a  very  satisfactory  character,  their  position  to- 
ward the  public  was  of  a  very  agreeable  nature.  Para- 
graphs 5  and  a  of  the  original  statutes  surely  contributed 
largely  to  that  end.  Paragraph  5  states:  "The  general 
direction  and  the  economic  and  financial  management  of 
the  Society  and  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
consisting  of  twelve  directors.  The  medical  direction  and 
manngeinent  shall  be  within  the  province  of  the  medical 
rtaff."  Paragraph  6  provides  that  two  members  selected 
by  the  medical  staff  shall  be  on  the  Board  of  Direction, 
■  proviiion  which  was  Inter  embodied  in  a  similar  way  in 
the  statutes  for  the  enlarged  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
In  this  way  it  was  made  possible  to  have  a  prompt  and 
immediate  understanding  between  the  medical  and  the 
lay  management;  in  this  way  the  Institution  has  prospered 
for  twenty-five  years,  without  friction,  without  j 
6* 
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envy,  fear;  witli  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  mcdic.il  body.  Those  among 
you  who  have  hnd  much  to  do  with  otlier  Himilar  institu- 
tions, will  know  how  their  progregs  is  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  medical  representation  or  their  Boards  of 
Directors,  no  immediate  possibility  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, no  opportunity  for  taking  council;  and  they  will  also 
know  that  because  of  this  unity,  because  of  the  perfect 
understanding  between  medical  men  and  laymen,  the  Ger- 
man Hospital  and  Dispensary  is  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread envy. 

And  in  other  respects  also  it  forms  a  distinct  esception. 
The  community  of  interests,  the  consciousness  of  solidarity 
and  of  absolute  equal  rerjuiremenls,  has  brought  it  about 
that  in  our  institution  physicians  arc  among  the  most  gen- 
erous contributors.  One  of  the  very  last  annual  reports 
mentions  again  one  of  the  older  physicians  in  connection 
with  a  large  cash  donation;  the  public  and  the  medical 
profession  have  united  here  in  a  common  scientific  and 
human  ltd  riun  enterprise.  The  former  gave  willingly  for 
many  years.  But  when  the  greater  needs  of  the  Hospital 
began  to  press,  many  of  the  physicians  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when,  aside  of  their  time  and  labor,  they  should 
contribute  also  a  portion  of  their  not  over  great  earnings, 
for  the  purpose  of  support  and  of  example.  It  is  right 
and  proper,  too.  my  collengues,  that  in  the  German  physi- 
cian, as  we  want  him  to  be.  brain  and  heart  should  be 
full  of  humanitnrinnism. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dispensary  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  Ferd.  Karck,  President;  E.  A, 
Oelrichs,  Vice-President;  E.  S.  Ballin,  Treasurer;  B. 
Roelker.  Secretary;  F.  Dietz.  F.  Luis.  N.  K.  Rosenfeld. 
R.  A.  Witthaus.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
German  Society  acted  as  ex-officio  members  and  the  medi- 
cal delegates  were  Doctors  Krackowiner  and  Henschel, 

The  latter  neier  rendered  any  active  service,  but  his 
sympathies  for  the  young  institution — he  was  one  of  the 
older  and  best-liked  physicians — was  of  great  importance 
to  the  enterprise.  His  colleagues  never  forgot  his  sym- 
pathy and  gladly  demonstrated  their  appreciation  also  at 
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Animal   Hcporl  for   18()8  contains  lli 
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(loniinalion    of    cliciius    in    a    c-onm-.- 
(lit inly  ]»uMi('.  which  naturally  <1« 
lust  cltnifiils   for  its  growth,  and 
its    I'diioational    means    as    was   on: 
say   tin-  least.     TluTc  was  a   time 
when    it    was   diflieult    to   limit    tl.- 
physicians;    of   ccmrse    .'dl    tlmst-    - 
considen-d  (hsirahle  mach*   fmnl 
tini<-   it    is   a    fact    that   amoni*'   A 
h)olv<'d    npon    as    a    re(M)nnnf  nda' •• 
mill    Dispensary   stall*:  and    is    ■ 
(if    personal    matters      that    Ih' 
amnnLC  tlnnisihes  were  alw.".  •    • 
I'riNV  and   malic**   and   unfair  .. 
d«  hja^o^ic   «»r   tdinarchical    ii- 
•jnldi-n   ai:*-.      Perhaps    I    nr-; 
iin  iidi'  r*-    that    our   ev«  iiinu 
nniii  the-  earlv  mnrnintr  ho-- 
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sn<l  as  a  teacbtr  of  surgery  he  was  a  worthy  associate 
of  Kratrkowiser.  The  Institution  and  the  city  lost  in  him 
a  competent  physicinn  of  decided  knowledge  and  ability. 
The  United  States  hardly  possesses  another  surgeon  with 
his  eitensife  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  chosen 
specialty. 

In  1S70  the  staff*  admitted  the  following  members:  L. 
.\rcularius,  Win.  Balscr,  A.  Frank,  G.  Frauenstein,  C.  F 
Krcmer.  0.  Lsngmann,  J.  Stachelberg,  L.  Strauss;  in  1871. 
W.  Schmidt.  L.  Conrad,  E.  Wettengel;  in  1872.  H.  G. 
Kloti,  H.  Kahn,  G.  J.  Swerschefly.  In  the  same  year  the 
Vaccination  Department  was  created.  In  1873  were  ad- 
mitted, von  Seyfried;  in  1874..  H.  Kudlich,  B.  Scharlnu, 
E.  Ijiuer;  in  1875,  J.  Adler;  in  1876.  .1.  Rudisch.  G. 
Stein.  In  this  year  the  number  of  Departments  in  the 
Dispensary  was  increased  bv  one.  that  of  Neurology.  There 
were  admitted  in  1877,  J.  P.  Oberndorfer.  J.  W.  FrankI, 
A.  G.  Gerster,  E.  Gruning;  In  1878,  B.  Morjf,  F.  Scrr, 
A.  Seibert;  in  1879,  A.  Fritdenberg,  A.  Caille.  H.  Gnr- 
riguea;  in  1880.  G.  Degner;  in  1881,  E.  Friedenberg.  A. 
Lowenthal,  G.  W.  Jacobi  J.  Kueher.  H,  Hcppcnheimer, 
A.  Seessel. 

Sorely,  a  stately  row  of  names,  and  let  me  add,  ladies 
snd  gentlemen,  a'  row  of  stately  names.  Not  nil,  it  is 
true,  remained  faithful  to  us.  A  few  preferred  to  leave 
us,  on  entirely  friendly  terms;  others,  snd  not  a  few  are 
these,  were  removed  by  death.  About  at  the  time  when 
Dr.  Goldmark  died,  the  Institution  lost  niso  Dr.  Herzog, 
one  of  the  founders.  A  large  circle  of  personal  friends 
deplored  his  early  and  sudden  loss.  Dr.  Stachelberg  also 
died,  after  a  brief  hut  most  promising  service  in  both  In- 
stitutions, leaving  many  sorrowing  friends,  who  had  quickly 
learned  to  love  this  modest  but  earnest  eo-worker. 

We  would  have  been  fortunate  if  death  had  been  s.itis- 
ficd  with  Ihh  reaping.  But  I  ask  you  to  look  back  a 
short  decade.  When  the  German  Hospital  wos  opened  in 
December,  186p.  the  following  physicians  entered  its  serv- 
ice simultaneously:  Schilling— he  is  dead;  Althof— he  is 
dead ;  Krackowircr — he  is  dead ;  Kammcrer — he  also  is 
dead ;  and  E.  F.  Schwedler.     None  of  them  was  advanced 
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closer  nnd  firmer;  that  you  may  furtlicr  your  meetings, 
continue  your  scientific  activity,  and  be  a  protection  and 
support  to  those  young  scientists  who  hav^  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  old  fatherland,  to  devote  their  work  to  the 
cosmopolitan  structure  of  tlie  new.  All  this  1  wish  for 
you,  all  this  I  expect  of  you,  in  my  name,  in  the  name  of 
those  veternns  who  da  no  longer  associate  with  you  daily 
but  who  are  united  with  you  by  common  interests  and  rem- 
iniscences— above  all,  in  the  name  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  with  us. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  wish  one  more  thing  for  you,  that 
yon  may  always  succeed  in  finding  a  Board  of  Directors 
commanding  respect,  a  Board  that  is  liberal,  possesses  in- 
sight, is  free  from  egotism  and  vanity,  a  devoted  Board 
like  that  which  we  have  had  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Dispensary  and  for  thirteen  years  in  the  Hospital  and 
Dispensary.  The  most  dependable  support  of  the  In- 
stitution were  its  counselors,  its  Presidents  were  its  pride. 
Men  of  position,  of  honor,  of  devoted  care,  have  carried 
onr  banner  from  the  first  to  the  present  day  and  protected 
our  interests.  Fcrd.  Karck  (1857),  E.  A.  Oclrichs  (1858), 
G.  Schwab  (1861).  N.  K.  Rosenfeld  (1862),  H.  BarnstorfF 
(1866),  G.  Giinther  (1871),  and  Willy  Wnllach  (1877), 
are  worthy  of  all  the  honors  that  we,  their  contemporaries, 
can  bestow  upon  them,  and  of  the  fame  that  wilt  not  be 
denied  them.  The  lust-named  has  entered  his  rest  after  a 
broad,  many-sided,  devoted  and  exhausting  activity.  My 
colleagues,  a  wnrm  human  heart,  a  restless  brain,  an  ever 
ready  and  effective  benefactor,  having  an  eye  for  the 
greatest  and  the  smallest,  the  near  and  the  remote, 
the  Krackowizer  among  laymen,  was  cut  runted  to  his 
mother  Earth  when  Willy  Wnllach  was  cnrried  to  his 
rest. 

And  if  all  my  good  wishes  should  be  fulfilled  just  as  I 
have  expressed  them — and  I  have  expressed  nothing  that 
is  not  worth  desiring,  nor  capable  of  fulfillment — -I  shall 
have  nothing  to  add  but  the  broad  blessing;  yivai, 
foreai.  creicat! 

This  third  booklet.  Mr.  President,  proves  that  this  bless- 
\  already  been  fulfilled.     It  contains  the  "  Charter 
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iu|d  By-I,KW»  of  thr  Gcruifui  HDspititl  aiid  Dispensary  of 
Npwf   York,  fouiidi-d  aiid  ihart.wl  April  13,  1861." 

Tli«  DiaikriMitrj-  htu  livwl,  ka*  ttoumhed,  and  hat  growp. 
Oh  M«,v  1.  l«6»  wc  rtuwvwl  from  13d  Canal  Street  to 
ihf  Utgrt  baMing.  »  East  Tbird  Street.  A  small  hos- 
|Utal  illviviuu  of  six  beds  was  esUblbhed  for  urgent  opera- 
live  Miiea  and  has  proved  its  value,  under  the  snpervisioo 
nf  the  uiedical  staff  and  the  pain^stoking  care  of  Mr. 
8^>buv(4lrr,  our  faithful  steward  to   the  present  day. 

lu  \lw  y«'*r  ISTii  the  house  at  65  St.  Marks  Place  was 
kuall,v  M-^uirMl  by  purvhase  and  the  D»spens.iry,  which 
>ul)t(^wu  ita  oM  hK-tttiot).  w»s  reoooved  to  the  new 
Birt  U»  MBW  fae*  hu  had  I 
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^as  only  he  could  collect — $lI,UlS.tO  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  also  secured  ten  subscriptions  for  free  beds. 
And  at  last,  on  September  13,  1869,  tbe  Institution  was 
opened   for   the  reception  of  patients. 

There  was  still  an  indebtedness  of  $20,000,  and  no 
funds  were  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitution. Only  lie  would  be  able  to  describe  the  diffi- 
culties that  constantly  coufronted  the  management,  who 
would  undertake  to  certify  to  tlie  unbending  courage,  the 
unyielding  manfulneas  and  the  unshaken  confidence  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Board  who  are  still  among 
us  and  some  of  whom  are  present  here.  But  even  they 
had  periods  of  wavering.  We  all  recall  the  trying  times 
that  were  relieved  through  the  gift  of  $50,0(10  on  the  part 
of  Freiherr  Friedrich  von  Diergardt  in  Vierscn,  a  munifi- 
cent gift,  out  of  which  ten  free  beds  were  created  and 
$30,000  pemionenlly  invested. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  only  poverty  that  hindered  the 
growth  of  the  Institution;  the  very  elements  themselves 
seemed  to  oppose  our  progress.  The  vicinity  was  un- 
benlthf ul ;  the  strcts  were  laid  out,  but  the  deep  areas  in 
the  open  lots  were  not  filled  up  and  not  drained.  As 
many  blocks,  as  many  lakes  of  dirty  water,  or  colonies  of 
still  dirtier  people  with  their  brutish  companions.  Inter- 
mittent fever  and  similar  diseases  made  their  abode  in  the 
Hospital;  patients  recovered  more  slowly,  contracted  new 
diaeascs  under  our  care,  and  those  who  were  well  became 
ill.  This  condition  continued  until  the  island  was  com- 
pletely drained  toward  the  east  side,  and  did  not  terminate 
any  loo  soon.  For  with  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  reduced  effectiveness,  due  to  the  above  de- 
scribed state  of  affairs,  there  came  hard  times,  and  an  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  public  to  blame  the  Institu- 
tion for  its  decreasing  activity  and  for  some  unfortunate 
accidents,  and  make  this  a  pretext  for  withholding  contri- 
butions.    It  WHS  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Never  did  an  Institution,  that  was  supported  through 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  devoted  men,  for  the  public  good, 
have  to  bear  more  evil  report  than  did  this  child  of  care, 
the  German  Hospital.  Wc  Germans  must  admit  that  we 
71 
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arc  not  any  more  inclined  than  are  members  of  other 
nationa  to  bear  common  perplexities  in  common,  and  not 
to  seek  to  blnme  others  when  misfortune  befalls  us. 

So  it  came  about  tlint  the  number  of  our  patients  not 
only  fell  from  769  in  the  year  1872  to  483  in  the  year 
1876,  but  that  contributions  to  our  exchequer  were  also 
greatly  reduced.  And  nevertheless  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  its  friends  continued  their  nctivc  work.  It  was  just 
about  at  that  time  that  the  Krackowizer  Pavilion  was  built, 
to  accommodate  the  overflow,  from  the  main  building  of 
surgical  cases  and  severe  wound  lesions. 

However,  neither  this  step  nor  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  Institution  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
sympathy  of  oasociatiuns  and  persons  who — besides  the 
benefactors  already  mentioned— are  entitled  to  our  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  At  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Hospital  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  developed  a  most 
beneficent  activity.  It  was  due  to  their  efforts  that  the 
Institution  received  n  contribution  of  $5000  from  the  State 
in  1671.  And  about  at  that  time  some  interest  for  ns 
became  noticeable  in  many  German  Societies  of  the  city 
and  vicinity,  for  which  due  credit  will  be  given. 

In  the  year  1879  a  Christmas  Fair  yielded  us  $9000, 
and  in  the  year  1881  a  special  collection  produced  $S7,- 
000.  About  the  same  amount  was  contributed  by  Art  to 
Science  and  Humanity;  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Adolph  Nenen- 
dorfT — whose  name  we  honor — favored  the  Hospital  with 
tlie  proceeds  of  an  annual  theatrical  performance.  And 
there  are  other  names  that  we  want  to  recall:  Hotop, 
Gerster,  Gestinger,  Joseffy,  Herrmann,  and  Aniberg  deserve 
a  place  of  honor  among  our  benefactors.  Up  to  1S80 
the  annual  "  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  "  were  also 
the  source  of  a  modest  income.  In  the  year  1876  the 
Ladies'  Society  was  founded,  of  which  the  member- 
ship had  increased  to  IfiO  by  1881,  and  whose  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  our  equipment,  and  the  preparation  of 
thoughtful  Christmas  remembrances  for  our  patients  arc 
deserving  even  of  more  hearty  thanks  than  their  consider- 
able expenditures  of  money  alone  could  command.  And 
no  less  are  we  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  of  the  founder 
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and  the  inmatfs  of  tlic  Isabella  Home  to  furnish  us  with 
a  portion  of  our  sewing  frte  of  charge. 

Only  through  such  active  and  extraordinary  aid,  in  con- 
junction with  contributions  received  more  or  less  regularly, 
was  it  possible  for  the  Hospital  to  recover  so  quickly  from 
the  loss  by  fire  sustained  on  December  SI,  ]871>  and  to 
build  the  Krackowister  Pavilion  in  1875,  as  well  as  the 
marguc  and  the  new  isolation  wards  in  1880  The  latter, 
small  as  they  are,  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  Of 
seven  almost  exclusively  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  treated 
in  1681  we  lost  none;  of  four  erysipelas  cases  but  one, 
and  of  thirty-three  typhoid  cnses  but  three.  And  it  is 
only  thanks  to  such  extraordinary  assistance  that  we  were 
able  to  receii-c  976  patients  in  1880,  and  1,24*  in  1881. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  these 
1,S41  patients  940  were  free  patients,  liH  partly  free, 
and  only  159  pay  patients,  A  further  evidence  of  the 
humane  and  considerate  treatment  given  by  the  Hospital 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
stay  of  pay  patients  was  39^  d.iys,  and  of  free  patients 
S6|  days. 

But  as  time  goes  by  the  tendency  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Institution  are  willinglv  recognised.  Many  who  hardly 
thought  of  us  while  living  have  given  us  evidence  of  their 
biterest  in  our  task  after  their  death.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1880  about  $90,000  eame  to  us  in  the  form  of 
legacies.  Naturally  contributions  of  this  kind  will  in- 
crease in  number.  With  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Institution,  and  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary,  there  will  he  hardly 
a  German  to  lay  down  his  last  will  without  remerabering 
these  Institutions. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  once  more  let  us  return  from 
the  contemplation  of  death  to  active  life. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ]  879  voices  the  follow- 
ing complaint: 

"  We  were  unable  to  vacate  the  various  wards  completely 

even  for  a  short  time,  to  disinfect  them  thoroughly,  and 

regret  to   say   that    in   the   women's   and   children's   ward 

surgical  cases  and  eases  of  internal  disease  are  accommo- 
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dated  limullaneouiity.  It  woaJd  therefore  be  a  great  bene- 
taciion  if  Honie  big-hearted  philantliropist  were  to  found 
«  lurgirftl  pavilion  for  women  like  that  which  we  hai-e  for 

Tin;  onr  for  1880  reports:  "  We  are  permitted  to 
manoaaatr  at  thiB  early  date  that  a  big-hearted  philan- 
thropist hna  been  found  who  will  add  a  new  building  to 
thr  hospital  (luring  the  current  year,  in  which  50  patients, 
ind  children,  can  be  accommodated." 

Ill  the  report  covering  the  year  1881  the  following  an- 
nniinrrnient  \m  made  over  the  names  of  P.  Balluff.  Theo. 
Klllau,  and  Dr.  K.  F.  Schwedler:  "  No  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  Hospital  baa  been  bo  rich  in  blessings 
like  the  past  year;  no  year  so  rich  in  confidence  bestowed 
and  helpful  tupport  like  the  present  year!  Is  not  the 
proof  for  this  statement  found  in  the  generous  donation 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Ottendurf er .^  After  many  years  of  mature 
reflection  and  rontlnuous  personal  contact  with  the  manage- 
■omit  of  the  Htupitnl  she  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  it 
M  an  exemplary  institution  and  has  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Directorate  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $68,000 
not  only  for  the  erection  but  for  the  complete  installa- 
tion of  It  woman's  hospital  for  50  patients.  The  building 
i*  approaching  its  completion  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  the  Germans  of 
New  York  to  Inspect  the  new  structure,  which  will  be  a 
glorloua  memorial  of  noble  philanthropy  and  at  the  same 
Ume  a  brilliant  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Hospital." 

This  Invitation,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  extended 
for  this  afternoon,  and  the  brilliant  audience  hqre  assem- 
bled shows  the  xpirit  in  which  it  has  been  received,  and 
proves  that  the  close  of  the  first  quarter-century  of  the 
Dls|iensary  means  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Hospital. 

There  is  none  among  you  who  has  not  heretofore,  and 
frequently,  lent  tlie  Institutions  his  active  support.  Your 
prcs'-ncc  nt  this  celebration  assures  us  of  your  interest 
■»d  readiness  for  the  future.  It  proves  anew  that  the 
Institutions  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the  German  popula- 
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tion^  and  that — in  common  with  the  German  Society,  which 
is  preparing  for  its  centenary  celebration — ^they  are  re- 
garded as  philanthropic  institutions  worthy  of  the  broad- 
est and  most  general  support.  I  hardly  dare  express  to 
you,  or  to  any  one  of  you,  a  word  of  thanks.  He  who 
bestows  blessings  does  it  not  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
thanks,  and  human  kindness  carries  its  reward  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  desired  object  and  in  the  innermost  con- 
sciousness of  the  giver.  May  this  double  blessing  never 
fail  so  long  as  Germans  still  have  to  leave  the  old  father- 
land to  seek  in  this  our  new  home  free  air  to  breathe  and 
free  soil  for  the  development  of  their  energies.  May  it 
live,  and  flourish,  and  grow — the  German  Dispensary  and 
Hospital ! 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    TO   CO- 
OPERATE  WITH   THE   SOCIETY   FOR 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY 
TO  CHILDREN 

Thi  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Societj'  for  the 
Preveution  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  aid  offered  l>y  the  President  of  tlie  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crutlty  to  Children  to  your  Committee 
has  led  to  very  valuable  results.  We  allude,  first,  to  the 
following  resolutions  contained  in  the  report  of  this  So- 
ciety's Committee  on  the  President's  Address  of  last  year, 
viz.: 

Rftolved,  That  this  Society  indorses,  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  President  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  nge,  or  immature 
dcvelopemcnt,  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  requests  that  the  Committee  on  Legislation  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  passage  by  the  Legislature  which  shall  in- 
clude the  suggestions  of  the  President. 

According  to  your  directions  that  bill  was  prepared,  and 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  requested  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  For  n  long 
time,  though  it  was  handed  in,  nothing  was  done.  When, 
however,  active  steps  were  taken,  and  the  proper  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Koch  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  were  requested  to  act,  the  interest  of  these 
Senators  was  at  once  awakened,  and  within  o  short  time  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  w.is  too  late,  however,  for  pass- 
ing it  through  the  Assembly.  And  thus  it  was  lost  through 
an  oversight,  or  a  mistake,  or  an  inexperience  on  our  part, 
In  spile  of  the  warm  interest  taken  in  it  by  legislators  who 
became  acquainted  with  the  bill,  and  the  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Mr. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry. 
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That  gentleman  has  again  uliibited  his  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  tliis  Society,  and  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  President's  address  and  the  report,  above 
quoted,  of  the  Committee,  by  again  bringing  in,  same 
weeks  ago,  the  bill  which  I  hfl»'e  read. 

The  necessity  of  passing  this  bill,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Grady  of  the  Senate,  and 
Hoif.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  Assembly,  or  a  similar 
une,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  a  number  of  legislators 
Interested  themselves  in  its  behalf,  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  your  Committee  that  it  can  and  will  be  passed 
in  this  year's  session  by  both  houses,  and  become  a  law. 
Still,  it  is  desirable  that  your  private  and  corporate  influ- 
ence should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  legislators  in  its  favor. 

Another  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address  was  as  follows: 

Jietolved,  That  from  the  extreme  contagiousness  of  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria,  a  contagiousness  which  is  prob- 
ably limited  to  a  restricted  area,  and  not  conveyed  to  any 
iliitnnec  atmospherienlly,  this  Society  favors  the  absolute 
liolation  of  such  cases  of  sickness,  even  in  instances  where 
every  attainable  luxury  and  comfort  surrounds  the  pa- 
tient, and  expresses  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  erection 
of  Rpeeial  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  patients  sick 
with  tiiCKc  diseases;  and,  further,  that  from  the  feeble  dis- 
■emi nation  of  these  poisons  by  the  atmosphere,  such  hos- 
tiltnU  may  be  erected  with  safety  to  otliers,  even  in  thickly 
■cttled  part*  of  the  city. 

In  Bccordanee  with  this  resolution,  and  upon  the  direc~ 
tinni  and  authority  of  this  Society,  the  matter  was  brought 
an  before  the  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  first 
hv  B  paper  rend  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who 
hail  the  privilege  of  now  reporting;  and,  secondly,  by 
thn  foUowllfK  resolutions,  signed  by  Drs.  E.  G.  Janeway, 
D    B    St.  John  Roiisa,  Stephen  Smith.  Richard  H.  Derby, 

■.  ifrsiicis  M.  Weld,  and  adopted  by  the  Society  in  its 
!n^lnaof  MarcliSTth.  1882: 

tVhertat.  No  I"'spit«Is  exist  on  Manhattan  Island  proper 
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■t  which  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria  are 
received  for  treatment,  but  Buch  as  are  sick  with  these 
disease  have  to  be  transported  at  present  to  Blackwell's 
Island,  and  in  the  future  will  be  sent  to  North  Brothers* 
Island,  if  they,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  accommodated 
where  they  reside,  such  n  journey,  to  those  sick  with  the 
above-mentioned  diseases,  being  dangerous  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  invalid;   therefore,   lie   it   resolved, 

1.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  set  apart,  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  city,  an 
appropriate  place  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  or  hospitals 
for  persons  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria. 

2.  That  this  Society  memorialize  the  Legislature  to 
direct  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  city  such  lands  situated  on  the  river  front 
of  the  East  River  as  shall  be  declared  by  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  said  city  a  proper  and  suitable 
place  for  such  hospitals,  providing  that  the  same  shall  be 
first  approved  in  writing  by  the  Mayor  of  said  city. 

3.  That  the  proper  authorities  should  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such 
hospital  or  hospitals. 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  be  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  urge  on  the  parties  before  men- 
tioned the  speedy  execution  of  this  undertaking. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  of  this  Committee,  consisting 
I  of  Drs.  F.  R.  Sturgis,  E.  G,  Janeway,  and  A.  Jacobi,  is 
pleasant  to  report  and  to  hear.  They  were  energetically 
supported  by  the  President  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  Prof.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  again 
by  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelly  to  Children,  Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry.  They  had  several 
meetings  with  Mayor  Grace,  Comptroller  Campbell,  the 
Board  of  Apportionment,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund.  The  first-named  officials  received  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  message  very  cordially  Indeed,  and  urged 
the  claims  of  both  the  profession  and  humanity,  as  first 
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set  forth  in  and  by  this  Society,  upon  their  colleagues  in 
the  proper  comiuitteeE.  The  result  is  that  a  plot  of 
ground,  of  1SS  by  9^  feet,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose  of  erecting  theieon  a  iiospital  or  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  and  that  the  sum 
of  $50,000  has  been  granted  for  that  purpose.  The  ar- 
chitect of  the  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Haight,  is 
engaged  on  the  plans,  which  have  to  be  carefully  consid' 
ered  and  matured,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  model  in  the 
world  to  be  copied  or  imitated.  Thus,  when  your  Com- 
mittee reports  progress  it  means  more  than  an  idle  expres- 
sion. This  Society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  its  desire 
to  establish  art  institution  for  the  treatment  nf  contagious 
diseases  is  crowned  witli  speedy  success — -a  success  which, 
besides  other  things,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  authorities 
and  the  public  will  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  and 
guided  by  the  humane  and  wi.sc  efforts  of  those  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  save  individual  lives  ami  to  protect  the 
community  at  large. 

It  is  true  that  the  institution  is  not  a  large  one.     It  13 
quite  possible  that  forty,  or  at  most  fifty,  beds  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  capacity.     But  those  who  arc  convinced 
oi"  its  success,  and  such  as  arc  but  willing  to  make  the  ex- 
periment,  trust   that   this    small   hospital    will   be   the    first 
only  of  a  number  of  others  distributed  over  the  whole  city; 
that  there  will  be  similar  |)laces  not  only  for  the  poor  but 
also  for  the  rich,  and  that  New  York  will  soon  be  imitated 
by  the  other  cities  of  the  State.     As  a  suggestion,  which 
requires  but  little   expense  compared  with  a  regular  hos- 
pital, the  following  remarks  may  he  considered  in  order. 
The  hospital,  as  planned,  necessitates  n  stay  of  from  five   , 
to  sis  weeks  for  every  scarlet   fever  patient,  if  isolation  1 
and  the  prevention  of  contagion  are  to  be  accomplished. 
As  a  rule,  the  last  four  weeks,  or  more,  of  these  casei 
quire  but  little  special  care,  unless  there  be  a  complication  | 
with    diphtheria   or    nephritis.      Air    institution    embracmg  J 
large  dormitories  for  a  great  number  of  children  in  con- 
valeseence,  with  a  few  nurses  to  superintend  them,  woald  I 
allow  all  the  space  of  the  special  Iiospital  or  hospitals  to  J 
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be  reserved  >f or  the  really  and  dairgerously  ill.  Your  Com- 
mittee will  not  lose  sight  of  the  snbjeet^  and  perhaps  re- 
turn to  it  in  the  future.  It  is  possible  that  the  attempt  at 
establishing  such  convalescent  hospitals  for  contagious 
diseases,  which  was  planned  in  London  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  some  months  ago^  will  be  followed  with 
the  success  which  it  both  promises  and  deserves. 
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The  principles  or  notions  of  Halmemaim  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  office  of  the  physician  is  to  remove  disease. 
Of  the  latter,  the  symptoms  only  are  perceptible.  I  eter- 
nal changes  cannot  be  recognized.  Tliey  are  moatly  the 
results  of  allopathic  treatment.  To  make  or  attend  post- 
mortem examinations  is  useless.  The  disease  is  removed 
with  the  removal  of  the  symptoms.  Medicines  have  their 
symptoms,  like  diseases.  What  they  can  do  must  be  studied 
in  the  healthy.  The  treatment  of  tlie  "  old  school," 
"  contraria  contrariis,"  may  remove  symptoms,  but  they 
return  and  become  incurable.  The  dogma  of  "  sjmilia 
similibus  "  is  the  only  law  of  treatment.  Its  value  and 
efficiency  compare  with  "  old  school "  medicine  as  day 
with  night.  Medicine  produces  disease.  The  natural  dis- 
ease becomes  extinct  by  the  effect  of  the  similar  and  more 
powerful  one  produced  by  medicine.  Thus  the  fear  of  the 
roar  of  cannon  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier  is  removed  by 
the  roar  of  drumming.  Acute  disease  results  from  tel- 
luric and  atmospheric  uillucnces,  etc.,  also  from  latent 
"psora";  chronic  disease,  from  allopathic  medicines, 
syphilis,  "  condyloma  disease,"  and  "  psora."  The  symp- 
toms must  be  Wrned  principally  from  the  report  of  the 
patient,  which  must  not  be  interrupted.  The  medicinal 
agent  which  is  to  cure  a  disease  is  that  which  produces, 
when  given  in  sufficient  dose,  a  disease  simUar  to  that 
which  ia  to  be  healed.  The  effects  of  an  experimental 
(large)  dose  are  very  numerous;  they  are  recorded  after 
ft  single  dose,  from  the  report  of  the  person  experimented 
upon,  for  days,  weeks,  and  months.  Some  of  the  drugs 
have  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  symptoms.  Tlie  effects 
of  a  medicine  are  cither  primary  or  secondary.  Tlie  first 
ia  the  one  wanted.  The  latter  must  be  avoided.  Impair- 
ment ia  sometimea  aeen  at  first,  the  more  rarely  the  smaller 
the  doae.  The  medicine  must  be  given  but  once  every 
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few  days  or  weeks.  But  one  medicine  must  be  given  at  » 
time.  When  a  remedy  is  found  not  to  be  quite  appropriate 
after  some  time,  another  must  be  selei'tfd.  The  effect  of 
the  medieine  ia  dynamic.  Tlie  snialter  the  dose  the  greater 
the  dynamic  effect. 

Shalcing  and  diluting  in  a  certain  manner  increase  the 
effect.  Only  potencies  are  liomiMpathic  remedies.  Neither 
senses  nor  chemistry  must  be  capable  of  discovering  any- 
thing medicinal  in  the  medicine  to  be  administered.  Every- 
thing is  cured  by  homteopathy  except  the  moribund  condi- 
tion, old  age,  and  the  loss  of  a  vital  part. 

The  Medical  NetPM  asserts  that  hoini£0|)nthy  "  has  been 
a  thorn  and  pitfall  in  the  way  of  progress."  That  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  history  of  medical  science. 
Homceopnthy  has  neither  aided  "nor  obstructed  the  prog- 
ress of  medicine.  It  never  claimed  to  revolutionize  or 
teach  anything  but  medicinal  therapeutics.  Its  assumption 
that  disease  was  something  foreign  to  the  organism  (of 
which  the  latter  could  be  delivered  by  some  new  enemy  en- 
dowed with  similar  properties)  was  so  contrary  to  the 
medical  mind,  waking  up  to  the  conception  and  definition 
of  disease  as  a  complex  of  symptoms  depending  on 
changed  conditions,  that  it  never  had  the  slightest  infiu- 
rm-c  (in  the  labors  of  the  men  who  shaped  the  fate  of 
mrdienl  science  during  this  century.  It  is  true  that 
li<iiiHi'o|)nthic  practitioners  hnd  and  hove  "  a  highly  re- 
Kpcrlablc  and  intelligent  following"  (P.  E.  Chase,  on 
tnrdli'nl  legislation,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
HiH'Icty  of  Kings  County  ").  but  it  is  not  equally  true 
Hint  It  was  "deeply-seated  prejudice"  which  has  "  caoaed 
lliit  IKin- recognition  of  our  homoeopathic  and  eclectic 
liri'llimi,  our  fcllow-practilioncrs  of  different  creeds," 
'I'liiil.  fiTognition  need  not  be  "  withheld  "  from  the  fol- 
llitti'f*  of  Hnhncmann;  it  is  an  impossibility  on  the  part 
at  •ntin  inrn,  and  no  "prejudice"  against  a  thcrapeuticsl 
ttllKlttn  hnird  on  Paracelsus  and  caprice.     "  Only  potencies 

}H>  liiiiPiiiHt|inthlc  medicines."  "  I  recognize  nobody  as  my 
lilliiwcr  lilil  him  who  gives  medicines  in  such  small  doses 
«l    \»   prii'hiilc   the   perception    of   anything   medicinal   ia 
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them  by  means  of  either  senses  or  chemistry."  "  The  pel- 
lets may  be  held  near  tlie  young  infant  when  asleep." 
"Gliding  gver  the  patient  with  the  hand  will  cure  him; 
but  the  manipulation  must  be  done  with  the  firm  intention 
of  rendering  as  much  good  with  it  as  possible,  for  its 
power  is  in  the  benevolent  will  of  the  manipulator."  Sueh 
Hahnemanniitn  axioms  are  so  preposterous  that  nobody  can 
think  seriously  of  the  possibility  of  recognizing  tbem  even 
for  the  purpose  of  controverting  them.  Indeed,  then  thert 
was  no  need  of  contesting  or  contradicting  on  the  part  of 
legitimate  medicine.  Within  very  few  years  liia  own  dis- 
ciples turned  against  Habncmann.  Rau  declared  potenti- 
ation by  dilution  to  be  nonsense.  Soon  afterward  Hirschel 
complained  of  the  "  intentional  or  unintentioiral  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  historical  development  of  liomtcopathy,  and 
the  change*  it  had  undergone  lince  Hahnemann,  as  being 
causes  of  the  prejudices  it  had  to  encounter." 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  are  not  develop- 
ments. In  the  case  of  Brownianism  and  Broussaisism  we 
can  speak  of  development,  for  they  left  something  tan- 
gible behind  and  gave  rise  to  fertile  investigations  and  use- 
ful results.  But  the  development  of  homteopathy  is  a 
gradual  return  of  consciousness  and  the  dropping  of  re- 
vealed articles  of  faith,  one  by  one,  Patliology  had  never 
been  taught  by  Halinemann,  except  that  disease  was  an 
entity  foreign  to  the  organism,  that  acute  disease  resulted 
from  telluric  and  atmospberic  and  other  influences,  nifd 
also  latent  psora;  and  chronic  disease,  either  from  the  ef- 
fect of  allopathic  remedies,  or  syphilis,  or  "  condyloma 
disease,"  or  "  psora."  Of  the  rank  and  file  of  bomo?op 
athists,  no  outsider  can  have  such  a  poor  opinion  an  to 
believe  that  they  ever  bent  their  common  sense  to  accept 
such  wantonness.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  all  this  at 
the  hands  of  homceopatbic  literature  through  the  last  five, 
Of  even  six,  decades.  But  this  is  not  to  be  a  history,  only 
a  sketch.  What,  however,  has  become  of  bomceopnthy  is 
best  shown  by  the  teaching  and  writing  of  prominent 
homoeopaths  of  modern  times. 

Saya  Dr.  Wilde,  Vice-President  of  the  British  Homao- 
patbic  Medical  Society: 
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"  Although  many  believe  that  the  action  of  the  infini- 
tesimal in  nature  can  be  demonstrated,  its  use  in  medicine 
is  practically,  by  a  large  number  in  this  country,  all  but 
nbnndoned." 

Medical  Investigator  of  1876,  ninth  section  in  "  En- 
cyelop«dia  Britnnnica,"  twelfth  volume,  has  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

"  How  many  elainiing  to  be  homeopaths  are  daily  dis- 
regarding the  law  of  similia!  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
rnre  thing  to  hear  of  a  homieopathic  practitioner  conduct- 
ing a  serious  case  from  beginning  to  end  without  using  such 
aa  cathartics,  siidorifica.  diuretics,  etc.,  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  law;  not  only  are  these  drugs  used  iir  this  way,  but 
there  are  aomc  also  wlio  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
cnnnot  he  dispensed  with." 

In  our  own  city  Dr.  Dowling  [North  American  Re- 
view, June,  I88S),  who  calls  himself  a  homoeopath,  saya 
na  follows:  "  Rational  aids  to  therapeutic  measures  are 
not  <li!irnrded  by  the  homueopath.  He  does,  indeed,  ex- 
rlusively  follow  the  homceopatliie  law  within  the  field  to 
which  it  M  applicable,  but  mechanical  and  chemical  con- 
tlltloiiN  arise  requiring  mechanical  and  chemical  remedies 
a*  well  as  pnlliatives." 

Thus  the  gtmilia  similibus  rule  is  claimed  by  him  for 
tlioNr.  enses  to  which  it  u  applicable.  It  must  be  left  to 
the  Individual  observer  of  an  individual  case  to  decide 
whether  this  npplicabiDty  has  arisen.  Further,  Dr.  Dowl- 
ing, a  teni'her  in  what  is  called  a  homceopathic  college,  does 
not  believe  in  the  effect  of  infinitesimal  doses;  he  tisea 
"  drugN  varying  from  crude  tinctures  to  very  high  dila- 
tiuni."  My  belief,  that  he  generally  prefers  the  former 
"  e  Utter,  is  not  shaken  by  what  he  claims  as  his  "  in- 

dahle  rule  "— viz.,  "that  the  smallest  possible  quantit; 

^  medlcioe  must  be   administered  to  accomplish   the  de- 

^  TMult."      He   discards    Hahnemann,    who   designated 

nil  who  ever  nvuilcd  themselves   of  any  but  infinitesimal 

doRCi  ai  bn«tj*rd  homeopaths  and  heretics,  and  who  insisted 

ttlKMi  the  useWssiiess  of  a  medicine  in  which  chemistry  or 
r  pV"  »uld  ever  find  the  slightest  trace  of  the  original 
^  ttaUTlftI,  In  tlie  following  words:        The  s.ze  of  the  dose. 
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whether  it  be  tincture  or  a  fractional  preparation,  so  long 
tu  it  is  sufficiently  imall  not  to  produce  the  physiological 
effect  of  the  drug,  has  notliing  to  da  with  its  hotnueop- 
athicity."  "  So  it  be  adminislered  becauHe  it  produces  in 
the  healthy  similar  symptoms  to  those  evidenced  in  the 
patient,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  tincture  or  high  dilu- 
tion, it  is  hom(£opathy."  You  notice  that  the  Hahneniann- 
ian  practice  is  entirely  disregarded.  The  provings  of 
the  latter  were  with  large  doses;  his  medical  doaea  were 
the  spiritualized  dilutions.  Witli  Dr.  Dowling  the  prov- 
ings  and  the  doses  are  equal,  or  nearly  so.  And  his  doses 
are  by  no  means  controlled  by  any  fised  law,  inasmuch  as 
he  claims  that  "  the  size  will  depend  on  individual  experi- 
ence and  preference." 

According  to  a  newspaper  (New  York  Timet)  reporter. 
Dr.  Wu).  T.  Helmuth  said  but  lately  that  homccupathy  dues 
not  consist  in  the  dose  of  medicine.  You  may  give  a 
bucketful  to  one  man  and  a  smell  to  another,  provided  ynu 
adhere  to  the  law:  limitia  limilibur  carantur.  "  But  while 
I  believe  the  truth  at  this  law,  I  do  not  believe  it  the 
only  way  in  which  medicines  may  act.  There  may  be  a 
chemical  way  or  a  mechanical  way,  as  well  as  a  dyna- 
mical way." 

Dr.  John  C.  Minor  (New  York  Medical  Timet.  May, 
less)    expresses   himself   as   follows: 

"  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  formula  limilia  limilibui 
curantur  forms  the  best  general  guide  in  the  selection  of 
remedies,  I  do  not  reeogrriKe  it  as  a  law  nor  follow  it  as  an 
exclusive  method,  hut  exercise  the  right  belonging  to  every 
educated  physician  to  make  practical  use  of  any  established 
principle  in  medical  science,  and  to  employ  any  facts  in 
therapeutics  that  are  founded  on  experiments  and  con- 
firmed by  experience,  so  far  as  in  my  judgment  they  may 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  under  my  professional 

Dr.  Maylerides  ("  On  tlie  Homa»)pathy  of  To-day," 
Berlin,  1883]  says  "that  in  spite  of  persecution,  slander, 
and  ridicule,  homceopathy  has  outlived  the  transmutations 
of  several  medical  systems."  In  what  way  homreopathy 
has  outlived  medical  systems  the  following  quotations  from 
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the  book  will  illustrate.  My  readers  will  notice  that  it  is 
iljti-lf  which  has  been  outlived  by  homteopathy.     He  says; 

"  In  Hahnerannir's  assertions  there  is  much  speculative 
|thilosu|)hy,  and  there  are  many  dicta  without  actual  proofs. 

"Similin  sintilibiis  is  a  rule,  a  principle  in,  but  not,  as 
MBhiiPJnann  says,  and  many  with  him  even  to-day,  the  laiv 
of  therapeutics.  The  formula  is  not  an  appropriate  one, 
fnr  there  is  no  universal  tlicrnpeuticul  method  for  the  sura 
of  human  sufferings. 

"  llnhnenmnn  wns  too  npodietic.  He  gave  a  bad  example 
iif  fiiTialicism,  demanded  absolute  faith  and  obedience — 
nriii  .'liniified  his  views  very  often. 

"  I  louKfiipathy  hns  not  discovered  the  stone  of  the 
)>hlloNLi|)lii'rs. 

■'  Iff  tittard  to  tiie  importance  and  meaning  of  the  natural 
nnd  inherent  tendcirey  to  spontaneous  recovery  ('  Natur- 
hrllkraft '),  which  Hahnemann  did  not  recognize  at  aU, 
wr  hold  different  opinions  altogether.  This  much  is  cer- 
liiiir,  Hint  liomteopnthy  impedes  less  than  other  methods  of 
trrdliiiMit.  The  vounger  generation  is  given  to  more  patho- 
h>Kl<'iil  thinking.' 

"  Thti  art  of  diagnosis  stands  highest  in  the  estimation 
uf  hointpopathi. 

"  Whatever  is  not  proven  by  experiment  or  mathematics 
I'linnol  clidni  to  be  recognized  as  a  law  in  science. 

■'  I'hyflidlogiciil  treatment  includes  tracheotomy,  anti- 
t.rpnls,  Imthingj  morphine,  chloroform,  both  internally  and 
milk'uldneously. 

"  Mailer  and  force  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other. 
Indnltevlmal  dilutions  must  not  be  recognized  as  justifiable. 
Intlkic  nf  potARMium,  quima,  phosphorus,  and  opium  are 
tint  available  in  such  dilutions.  Away  with  mysticism,  and 
Ihercforc  with    '  potentiation.' 

"  We  linvo  the  "  nimilin  similifaus  '  rule,  but  do  not  rccog- 
tilse  itii  definition  as  given  by  Hnhnemami.  It  is  ingenious 
bvt  nol  prnvrn.  In  part  it  is  antiquated;  we  are  not  rc- 
•fMiuiblc  for  it;  his  '  orgnnon  '  is  no  Bible.  We  are 
bHMMpsthistN,  but  no  Hahnemannians.  The  similia  simUi- 
&M  nle  b  to  serve  us,  but  we  must  not  be  its  slaves." 

la  •  pKtidcDtJAl  address  before  the  New  York  Medico- 
88 
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Chirurgical  Society,  Dr.  E.  P.  Fowler  arrives  ut  the 
rollowing  concluaioirs : 

"  1st.  Thai,  in  justice  to  its  orifjinntor.  tlie  term 
'  hotiKEopathy  '  catuiot  be  used  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
which  l)e  explicitly  indicated ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
deniADd  or  expect  that  the  general  profession  or  tlie  public 
shall  attacli  to  it  any  other  than  the  correct  etymological 
meaning  which  its  learned  author  himself  did. 

"  2d.  That  the  term  '  homoeopathy  '  does  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, contain  the  idea  of  a  system  for  the  selection  of 
medicines ;  it  simply  contains  the  theorem  thnt  an  existing 
disease  must  be  cured  by  the  introduction  of  another  dis- 
ease. The  selection  of  the  remedy  is  a  corollary,  and  comes 
under  another  head. 

"  ,?d.  That  any  doctrine  teaching  that  diseases  and  the 
actions  of  drugs  or  poisons  are  abstract  entities  or  non- 
entities  belongs  to  the  mythology  or  fairy  tales  of  medical 
history,  far  away  frotn  the  known  facts  of  physiology. 

"  4th.  That  the  theory  contained  in  the  term  is  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  entertained  at  the  present  day ; 
that  it  doet  mitrepretcnt  the  mass  of  those  who  allow  it 
to  be  used  to  distinguish  their  belief  or  practice;  and  that 
a  proper  regard  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  intel- 
ligence by  the  public,  and  of  honesty  in  themselves,  de- 
mands that  ihe  term  be  put  an'ay  in  the  garret  a»  worn-aut 
medical  furniture  which  has  no  htting  space  in  the  edifice 
of  real  science." 

When  I  said  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  homoeopathy  consisted  in  droppiirg  one  article  of  faith 
after  another,  I  meant  to  express  no  reproach.  I  waa  sim- 
ply stating  the  fact  that  no  two  dccennin  of  homcMpathy 
look  alike.  From  one  such  period  to  another  the  homcco- 
pathic  literature  hccornes  leas  credulous,  less  apodictic, 
more  medical.  It  is  true  that  amorrgst  the  first  followers 
of  Hahnemann  there  were  men  of  education  and  learn- 
ing. Their  position  was  justified  by,  and  resulted  from, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  time.  The  irr- 
competency  of  what  claimed  to  be  science  in  regard  to  the 
healing  of  the  sick  drove  the  enthusiasts  to  join  the  flag 
of  the  rebel.     But  in  and  at  the  same  time  that  legitimate 
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lervice  developed,  bomteopathy  was  embraced  leas  by  medi- 
cal men  than  by  the  public  as  a  new  faith,  a  promising  Beet. 
In  Europe  but  few  talented  men,  and  still  fewer  with  a 
name  known  outside  their  city  or  village,  are  still  uphold- 
ing the  old  flag  of  homieopathy,  sueh  as  it  was,  or  snch  as 
it  is  said  to  have  become.  In  our  country  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Hardly  known  by  name  forty  years  ago,  "  homin>p- 
athy  "  has  developed  into  a  social  power.  Its  colleges 
are  numerous,  its  practitioners  are  counted  by  the  thou- 
Hands.  But  the  homteopathy  introduced  into  the  United 
States  was  perhaps  never,  even  at  that  time,  Hahnemann- 
iam  pure  and  unadulterated.  The  men  who  to-day  claint 
absolute  truth  and  validity  for  all  of  the  dicta  of  the  new 
prophet  are  surely  but  few.  The  class  of  men  who  nowa- 
days are  best  known  in  the  ranks  of  the  homceopaths  are 
those  who  are  more  distant  from  Hahnemannism  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Their  talents  and  studies  have  been  too  many 
to  be  imprisoned  within  a  sect,  How  many  of  them  would 
have  been  glad  to  renounce  their  sectarian  name,  if  they 
had  been  permitted  to  do  so,  eaimot  be  told  at  present.  If 
there  will  be  no  more  battle  cries  of  "crucify!"  there  will 
be  many  more  men  who  formerly  had  to  be  called  homoM- 
pathg,  and  called  themselves  so  by  habit  and  coercion,  who 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  honorable  name  of  physicitm. 

All  of  those  men  who  proclaim  their  independence  of 
HahnemanniaR  doctrines,  and  discard  even  the  name  of 
homtsopathy,  arc  still  classed  as  homceopathists.  By 
whom?  By  us.  They  have  been  so;  they  may  have  been. 
They  claim  they  arc  no  longer.  We  claim  they  are.  What 
a  ridiculous  position  for  us,  not  for  them!  All  they  want  ia 
to  be  let  alone  in  their  progress  toward  medical  science;  fot 
tell  them  they  are  outside  and  there  is  no  redemption  for 
them.  It  is  we  who  insist  upon  the  persistence  of  their 
sectarian  orthodoxy  and  who  are  doing  the  Same  we  see 
the  public  doing  constantly.  For  it  is  the  public  whicfa  ia 
more  homfflopathic  than  their  "  homceopathic  "  doctors.  The 
aetaal  fact  is  thisr  that  these  men  discard  their  sectarian 
title.  The  Hommtpathic  Medical  Society 
New   York  dropped   its   homosopatliic   denomination 
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ago.  Members  of  bomceopathic  associations  leave  tbem 
and  seek  admission  into  medical  societies.  The  Homceo- 
patbic  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts  "  dt-mands  abso- 
lute liberty  in  service,  and  requires  of  its  applicants  for 
membership  no  creed  or  confession  of  belief."  The  New 
York  Medical  Timet  of  February,  1882,  proclaims:  "  Wc 
arc  no  more  bomcnipatbists  and  nothing  more,  than  our 
opponents  arc  allopaths  and  nothing  more,"  and  probably 
there  are  in  New  York  City  not  twenty  signs  with  "  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  "  inscribed  on  them  to-day,  compared 
with  the  two  hundred  encountered  twenty  years  ago. 

But  we  are  told  there  are  still  homceopathists  of  the 
genuine  Halmcmannian  type,  and  that  we  must  have  laws 
to  brand  them  as  such.  Wc  are  also  told  that  there  are 
doctors  who.  while  not  practising  homceopathjr,  still  call 
themselves  by  that  fivc-syllabled  name  '  only  because  the 
public  has  faith  in  "  bomteopathy  "  and  wants  to  be  treated 
infinitesimally  and  similia  similibusly,  and  that  they  are 
frauds  and  must  be  put  down.  If  all  that  be  true  you 
have,  or  may  hare,  these  classes  of  homceopathic  doctors: 
First,  the  Hshnemannians,  a  small  number,  honest  in  their 
idiocy ;  if  you  wish  to  treat  them  courteously,  call  them 
fossils.     Second,  frauds — those  who  practise  on  the  igno- 

1  It  is  unfortunate  Ihiit  such  men  shnuld  have  a  reason  to 
claim  for  their  way  of  "  doing  business "  such  higli  authority 
ns  that  of  Waller  Y.  Cowe,  M.  D.,  who  closes  a  paper  read 
before  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  New  York  County, 
March  Uth,  18S3,  with  the  following  remarlisi  "We  cannot 
interdict  nor  liinilcr  any  man,  in  any  case,  from  employing  any 
agent  whose  use— even  if  it  be  allopathic  and  routine — is  to  him 
individually  less  difficult  of  prescription,  and  to  his  mind  morp 
sure,  safe,  and  quick,  than  any  hom<Eopathlc  prescription  he 
then  and  there  could  make.  But  now.  shall  we  deny  to  this  man 
the  name  of  homoeopathist?  If  he  believe  in  the  hom<Eopathic 
law,  I  do  not  believe  wc  can.  However  often  he  lapse  from 
Diaklng  a  homceopathic  prescription,  so  be  believe  the  law,  and, 
like  every  one  btlitviitg,  make  his  honest  endeavor,  compara- 
tively feeble  though  it  may  be,  he  is  a  homceopathist,  and  tliis 
name  he  may  bear  until  the  vast  bulk  of  his  profession  have 
cone  to  his  belief." 
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ranee  and  fanaticism  of  the  spinster  persuasion.'  Third, 
doctors  wlio  have  been  educated  as  Hnlinemannians  and 
have  worked  themselves  out  of  their  doetrines  by  study 
and  intelligence;  and  those  wlio  have  been  or  are  the  pupils 
of  the  latter.  Certainly  we  do  not  mean  to  ostracize  them, 
for  the  greatest  joy  should  be  ever  over  the  sinners  who 
return.      And   the   other   classes— the   fossils   and    frauds? 

We  have  raised  them  into  the  dignified  place  of  real 
adversaries,  from  whom  we  deem  proper  to  protect  our- 
selves as  if  they  were  our  equals.  We  have  thrown  up 
barriers  between  them  and  us,  and  thus  given  them  a  stand- 
ing. We  have  insisted  upon  their  being  unscientific  wheM 
experimental  science  was  in  its  infancy  and  we  had  very 
little  to  boast  of  ourselves.  We  have  complained  they 
made  a  trade  of  the  profession,  and,  by  repeating  this  re- 
proach again  and  again,  we  have  made  their  trade  suc~ 
cessful.  We  have  enlisted  the  sympatliy  of  the  press  and 
public  in  their  favor,  and  improved  their  chances  of  recog- 
nition by  proclaiming  loudly  our  objections  to  it.  Thus  we 
have  both  injured  the  professional  dignity  and  influence 
and  harmed  the  public.  For  it  is  our  fault  if  a  large  part 
of  the  public  went  astray.  Knowledge  of  medical  matters 
it  has  none,  cannot  have  it  in  the  present  condition  of  school 
instruction  and  general  education.  Laymen  judge  of  medi- 
cal matters  with  the  intellectual  mean.s  at  their  disposal — 
that  is,  business  exjierieafe  and  "  common  sense,"  which, 
when  not  matured  by  knowledge,  is  generally  uncommon 
nonsense. 

In  order  to  destroy  homcpopathy  and  spoil  the  public's 
taste  for  it,  we  have  conimeirccd  at  the  wrong  end.  In- 
stead   of    improving    ourselves    we    have    excommunicated 

» "  Why  horatrnpatiiy  slmuk)  have  wi  miirh  populnr  current 
In  this  country  as  eoibpnred  with  tiie  lands  of  its  birth,  ot 
with  Great  BrFtnln,  is  a  ciirioiia  question.  It  has  been  attrib* 
uted  to  the  state  of  medical  education,  but  il  mifcht  be  found, 
I  suspect,  to  be  in  intimate  relations  with  another  very  interest- 
ing matter  too  delicate  for  me  to  meddle  with  here — namely,  tbe 
potential  Influence  in  our  rommunity  of  the  imn^cinntivc  sbc,  and 
Its  psycho-bioloKieal  Icndcri  and  followers."— Oliveb  Wekdiu. 
H(«.»Ei  In  Boston  Medical  Journal. 
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tliose  who  threw  systematic  medicine  overboard ;  and  nowa- 
days,  when  we  meet  men  who  in  a  genial  and  gentlemanly 
maimer  proclaim  their  readiness  to  join  us,  we  refuse  to 
let  them  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and  insist  upon  their  pro- 
fcssing  loudly  that  they  have  always  walked  in  darkness 
and  lived  in  perversity.  We  have  looked  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tioiT  for  improvement.  We  have  been  taught  to  point  our 
PL.irisee's  finger  at  the  men  who,  by  mnlice,  ignorance, 
or  whim,  wanted  to  stay  behind  or  ontside,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  severely  alone  and  giving  them  time  to  return 
to  their  senses,  and  instead  of  minding  our  own  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  we  in  Ameriea  have  but  little  improved  the 
methods  of  educating  young  men  for  the  profession.  Un- 
less the  standard  of  the  general  practitioner  is  high,  neither 
the  educated  nor  the  uneducated  classes  of  society  will 
know  how  to  distinguish  him  from  his  quack  neighbor.  It 
is  not  a  few  prominent  men  that  are  known  over  the  States 
and  the  world,  who  give  a  status  to  the  profession,  but  the 
thousands  of  general  practitioners  who  mingle  with  the 
masses  in  city  and  country.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  admit 
the  remarkable  fact  that  men  connected  with  medical 
schools  emphatically  denying  the  necessity  of  a  prelimi- 
nary general  education,  and  promising  the  shortest  possible 
courses  of  instruction  before  awarding  diplomas,  are 
among  the  main  posers  in  behalf  of  the  "  Code  of  Ethics." 
And  what  about  consultations?  Nobody  compels  you. 
YoH  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  consult  with  a  fossil ;  you  do 
not  wish  to  consult  with  a  fraud,  no  matter  on  what  side 
of  the  fence  you  find  him.  In  fact,  nobody  compels  you 
to  consult  with  the  frauds  amongst  the  so-called  regulars, 
who  bow  to  the  old  family  nurse's  teething  diagnosis  in  a 
case  of  meningitis  or  pneumonia,  or  who  sustain  the  fash- 
ionable "  malaria  "  diagnosis  of  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  and  the  still  more  fashionable  "  sewer-gas  "  etiologyj 
in  all  cases  of  diagnosticable,  but  perhaps  not  diagnos- 
ticated, cases.  And  why?  Because  it  is  the  diagnosis  and 
the  etiology  of  their — what  do  they  call  them? — "  patrons." 
You  need  not  consult  even  with  IheTn,  but  you  may,  and 
generally  you  will.  For  it  is  considered  quite  legitimnta 
to  consult  with  all  of  them,  even  with  those  professedly 
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iunornnt.  And  still  therapeutics  has  risen  (as  H,  C.  Wood 
so  aptly  expresses  it)  "  from  the  position  of  an  empirical 
art  to  th*  dignity  of  applied  science  "  in  our  times.  For 
ihc  past  we  are  not  responsible,  and  rejoice  in  the  fact  of 
heiirg  able  to  resort  lo  the  results  of  eiperimental  thera- 
peutics in  the  treatment  of  the  siek,  willing  to  admit  that 
the  individual  may  be  ignorant;  not  ready,  however,  to 
join  with  A.  T.  Speer,  of  Ohio,  who  even,  in  a  presidential 
■ddrtss  delivered  but  lately,  claims  to  be  "  almost  as  igno- 
r»nt  of  the  action  of  medicine  upon  disease  as  we  were 
tmr  hundred  years  ago." 

We  ore  told  we  must  continue  to  Ught  windmills.  There 
is  m  adversary  left,  but  we  are  told  to  fighl  on.  By  fight- 
tM  whrre  there  were  no  enemies  we  succeeded  in  making 
j.r_  We  arc  also  told  that  lawa  of  forty  years  ago  are 
.^  V  rtur  laws.  Iwcnuse  our  dead  fathers — some  of  whom 
however,    still    living — thought    them    good    at    that 

^Jv  ifce  f  Itiitens  of  the  Stale  and  country,  send  our  dele- 
,  Albftny  """J  Washington  every  year  for  the  es- 
_^  wwr(<A«r  of  giving  new  laws  and  mending  and  abolish- 
.^fium.  and  when,  by  some  ludicrous  mistake,  an  old 
^"^  ^.y^  WH*  lately  fastened  upon  the  land,  ridicule  and 
y*l^  (vwtf'^J  ■'^  ineffectual  within  a  single  fortnight. 
■JTiJ^  ^li^v^l^ialrs  of  city  and  county  are  advised 
r^'       1  ^^_.,  and  circumstances  do  not  change  the  r 
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THE   HISTORICAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF 
MODERN  NURSING 

NuRBiNO  ia  aa  old  as  the  huninn  species.  Even  nmong 
animala,  such  a  a  they  are  at  present,  we  find  occasional 
sympathy  with  fellow-sufTering,  atrd  meet  with  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  relief.  We  cannot  imagine  that  human 
beings,  in  ever  so  remote  prehistoric  times,  ahould  have 
lived  together,  or  near  each  other,  without  mutual  attempts 
at  relief  when  suffering  or  sick.  But  this  is  presumption 
oiriy,  not  history.  No  book,  no  tradition  refers  to  facts 
in  regard  to  the  subject  until  the  times  of  ancient  Hellas 
and  its  sucecasor  in  civilization,  ancient  Rome.  Antiquity 
yields  but  few  proofs  of  syatematic  nursing.  It  is  true, 
hospitality  waa  the  pre-eminent  virtue  of  the  Greek,  The 
stranger  was  always  welcome;  if  he  was  sick,  be  was  twice 
so.  In  all  Hellas  poor  sick  citizens  found  ready  admis- 
sion to.  and  nursing  in,  the  bou.ses  of  the  rich.  It  may  be 
that  the  facility  of  finding  private  relief  on  tbc  part  at 
the  sick  was  one  of  the  causes  why  no  systematic  and  col- 
lective cTorts  for  the  purpose  of  attending  and  nursing 
the  sick  were  ever  made  to  any  extent.  That  such  was 
the  case  there  can  be  little  doubt;  for  the  temples  of 
£sculapiua  and  the  adjoining  residences  of  the  physi- 
cians were  probably  not  hospitals,  but  temporary  domi- 
ciles for  those  who  congregated  in  large  numbers  around 
the  homes  of  the  gods.  Of  the  same  nature  waa  the  edi- 
fice erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  near  the  temple  of  the 
Epidaurian  .Xsculapius.  In  Italy,  also,  the  temple  of 
^aculapius,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber  between  Rome  and 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  was  never  of  much  importance 
as  a  hospital  or  sanitarium.  The  only  real  hospitals  at  all 
comparable  with  institutions  sucb  as  we  have,  existed  in 
I  favor  of  human  property  and  for  the  benefit  of  soldiera. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Columella,  Seneca,  and  Cel- 
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sus,  the  Romnns  had  hospitals  for  slaves,  warriors,  and 
gladiators.  I  n  Greece,  also,  as  early  as  tlie  period  of 
Solon,  those  injured  on  the  battlefield  were  attended  and 
nursed  at  the  exjicnse  of  the  commiiirity.  Of  the  great 
Cssar  it  is   well   known   that  he  hnd   a   regular  medical 

There  is  a  word  in  the  ancient  Greek  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  Hellas  may  have  had  hospitals. 
But,  as  no  facts  and  reports  sustain  that  supposition,  it 
is  probable  that  tarptlov  meant  a  medical  office,  a  poly- 
clinic perhaps,  but  not  n  hospital.  Real  hospitals  were 
not  built  by  cither  Greek,  Roman,  or  Hebrew.  The  com- 
monwealth of  the  latter  was  hierarchic  and  intolerant.  The 
stranger' — though  he  who  was  permitted  to  live  in  Judtea 
was  to  be  treated  like  a  member  of  the  community — was 
to  be  esterminated.  and  must  not  be  spared.  Thus,  while 
there  were  no  proofs  of  the  eiistence  of  hospitals  for  the 
friend,  a  painstaking  care  in  favor  of  the  stranger  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Antiquity,  however,  is  not  without  its  humane  cnltnre. 
The  reconciling  feature  in  that  immense  picture  of  in- 
difference and  thoughtlessness  is  found  in  Buddhism.  We 
have  the  reliable  report  of  a  genuine  hospital  founded  by 
a  king  in  Ceylon  in  the  fifty  century  b.c.  One  of  hia  suc- 
cessors in  the  second  century  b.c.  is  credited  with  eighteen 
hospitals  under  regular  medical  superintendence.  In  the 
East  Indies  hospitals  are  mentioned  in  the  third  century. 
Nor  have  other  civilinations  been  slow  in  outgrowing  the 
humane  exertions  of  Hellas.  Rome,  and  Palestine,  for 
Prescott  tells  us  that  there  were  hospitals  in  Mexico  be- 
fore the  Christian  Spaniards  introduced  the  blessings  of 
torture,  inquisition,  and  extermination.  And  when  finally 
the  Christians,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  bethought 
themselves  of  the  poor  and  sick  and  established  hospitals, 
the  largest  and  most  effective  ones  were  founded  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  where  Ruddliism  had  prepared  both 
means  and  public  opinion — Buddhism,  under  whose  benef- 
icent rules  aiding  the  poor  and  nursing  the  sick  were 
two  of  the  religious  duties  of  kings  and  princes.  Nor  hta 
Christianity  the  claim  of  having  the  first  targe  hospitals. 
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The  Araba  had  manj  good  aird  large  Iiospitab  about 
1200.  Cordova,  in  Spain,  sustained  filly  within  its  own 
valts. 

The  first  information  in  regjird  to  Christian  hospitals 
dotes  back  to  the  second  century;  olher  refwrta  go  back 
as  far  as  tlie  fourth,  and  a  few  others  to  the  sixth  een- 
tury.  In  most  cases  the  eatabti aliments  were  not  exactly 
hospitals,  but  stopping  places  and  dormitories  for  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Rome.  To  what  extent  such  insti- 
tutions were  necessities  is  best  proved  by  the  order  of  the 
o-called  "  Bridgemakers  "  {Ilaipitalifrs  Ponlifet),  whose 
riginal  vocation  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims  from  the  rob- 
beries and  rapacity  of  the  ferrymen  on  the  large  rivers. 
They  existed  a  long  time,  beeanie  rich  and  degenerated, 
and  were  finally  dissolved  in  167S  by  Louis  XIV. 

The  hierarchic  character  of  the  institutioirs  calculated 
to  benefit  the  poor  remained  intact  until  the  period  of  the 
Crusade  wars.  At  that  time  Italian  and  German  mer- 
cllants  initiated  the  great  comliinntions  of  the  several 
orders  of  the  Hospital  Brothers. 

""heir  elTorts  were  not  isolated  or  altogether  prema- 
■,  For  there  existed  a  humanistic  movement  among  the 
better  classes  of  the  Occident,  on  a  Christian  basis,  it  is 
true,  bu~t  spontaneous.  Particularly  in  the  cities  societies 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  aird  aid- 
ing the  forlorn.      Guy  of   Montpeliier,  France,  established 

'ospital  in  that  city,  of  larger  tise,  while  up  to  that 
time  all  the  institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  small 
and  unavailing,  and  located  outside  the  walls.  The  new 
hospital  in  Montpeliier.  and  seven  more  French  houses, 
and  two  under  the  same  direction  in  Rome,  are  first  meir- 
tioned  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL  in  the  year  1198. 
The  secular  character  of  the  institutions  was  at  that  time 
TuUy  recognized.  In  connecting  four  clergymen  with  them 
he  commanded  that  they  were  to  attend  to  spiritual  duties 
only  ("tinf  rantraiUcUone  rl  murmurationr  ") ,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  office  of  the  superiors.  In  120-1  the 
aamc  pope  recognized  the  m-wlv  established  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  old  Tiber  bridge,  in  Rome.  With 
the  peculiar  mixture  of  ferocity  and  mildness  » 
97' 
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to  the  raedifevitl  age,  the  same  man  who  humiliated  em- 
perors, dethroned  kings,  and  persecuted  the  French 
heretics  with  Are  and  sword  to  extermiiration,  looked  for 
the  helpless  and  sick  in  the  streets  and  saved  illegitimate 
bahies  from  their  watery  graves.  Guy  de  Montpellier's 
creation,  the  order  ol'  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  remain 
long  in  its  original  condition.  Pope  Gregory  X.  (1371-76) 
subjected  nil  the  houses  belonging  to  the  order  to  the  one 
located  in  Rome,  the  first  step  in  the  attempt  at  depriving 
tlie  order  and  its  hospitals  of  their  secular  supervision. 
It  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Sistua  IV., 
of  the  21st  of  March,  1*77-  Meanwhile  and  afterward 
the  order  spread  over  nil  Europe.  With  its  increasing 
wealth  and  power  it  degenerated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Though  clericBl  by  nnnie,  it  was  the  most  secular 
of  all  the  imititutions  of  di.ssJpation.  Grandmaster  and 
olEcers  lived  on  the  fnt  of  the  land  and  their  immense 
If  income.     In  vain  Louis  XIV.  attempted  to  abolish  it.     The 

ft  only   change    French    royalty    could    work    was    its    triuis- 

L  mutation    into  a   royal   order.      In    some  of  the  provinces 

^^^^H  laymen  had  succeeded,  however,  in  controlling  the  man- 
^^^^B  tgement.  Thus  it  was  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where, 
^^^B.  between  1400  and  1 600,  several  of  the  institutions  be- 
^^^^^  longing  to  the  order  were  seculariEed.  In  Italy,  how- 
H  ever,  the  order  of   the    Holy   Ghost  remained   exclusively 

I  clerical.     As   late  as   in   the   beginning  of  the   eighteenth 

L  century  it  had  great  possessions  in  F.iiropc  and  the  West 

^^_    Indies! 

^^^^  The  order  of  St.  F.lizabeth  was  foimded  in  1S35  by 
^^^H]Bli«ibrtli,  daughter  of  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  and  wife 
^^^^^^of  Landgrave  I.udwig  of  Thuringia.  Women  need  not 
^^^^^  GMOpUln  that  domestic  virtues  do  not  warm  more  than 
F  their  own  home,  and  do  not  immortally  challenge  the  ad- 

B  uiratlon   of   posterity.      Her    name    will   never   die,   when 

W  OMUV    n    Kivt    warrior's    memory   will    be    buried    out    of 

m  sight.     She   founded  two   hospitals    in   Eisenach,   and    an- 

ft  •  other    in    Marburg,    into    which    the    twenty- two-year-old 

B  widow  rctirtd.     The  rule  was  to  nurse  female  sick  only. 

■  jj„[  ^heii  Francis  Joseph  and  Windischgratr,   (par  nobih 

I  fnttrnm)    let  loow  tiieir  Croats  over  unhappy  Vienna   in 
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our  own  times  in  1818,  tbe  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  were 
in  the  front  ranks,  bringing  aid  and  comfort. 

In  117]  the  orders  of  St.  Protais  and  St.  Gervnia  were 
founded  in  France ;  about  the  same  time  the  houses  in 
Roncesvallcs  and  Burgos.  In  ItOQ  Jose  Gilaberto  estab- 
lished an  order  in  Valencia  for  the  special  purpose  of 
nursing  tbe  lunatic. 

Those  I  h.ive  mentioned,  with  several  others,  were  or- 
ders founded  hy  the  Church,  or  whose  supervisioir  soon 
became  clerical.  Those  which,  though  all  of  them  were 
anxious  to  submit  to  the  Church  for  spiritual  reasons, 
succeeded  in  retaining  their  autonomy  must  be  credited 
with  more  real  succeess  in  accomplishing  their  ends. 
Among  the  first  we  have  any  information  of  is  the  order 
of  St.  Catherine,-  Its  members  nursed  poor  and  strange 
women  and  girls  three  days,  and  buried  those  who  died 
in  prisons  or  in  the  streets.  Ir  those  good  old  times  to 
which  many  dissatisfied  hearts  of  to-day  look  twick  with 
longing  eyes,  those  good  olden  times  with  their  innocence, 
simplicitv,  and  pictv,  this  dying  iir  the  street  was  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine  had 
plenty  of  work.  We  have  not  only  accumulated  seven  more 
centuries,  but  gained  more  safety,  more  comfort,  and  more 
confidence  in  the  future  of  imankind. 

In  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  immense  Paris  hospital,  thirty- 
eight  men  and  thirty-eight  women  served  as  nurses.  The 
places  were,  in  later  centuries,  filled  by  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  Brothers  of  Mercy  were  founded  in  15.^4  hy  Juan 
di  Dies  {John  of  God)  in  Granada.  They  were  laymen, 
entered  the  order  at  between  eighteen  and  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  and  nursed  the  sick  of  every  faith  and  creed. 
Within  a  hundred  years  they  possessed  18  hospitals,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  they 
had  IS8  hospitals  with  4.1-10  beds,  and  47,000  sick  an- 
nually, and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  155  hospitals,  7,210  beds, 
and  ISO.OOO  sick.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  had  iir  Aus- 
tria alone,  2!)  hospitals,  with  30,000  patients. 

Of  similar  character  were  the  Obregons,  founded  about 
1600,  with  their  complicated  duties  of  nursing  the  sick, 
praying,  and  repenting.  This  multitude  of  duties  must 
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have  crippled  their  efficiencT;  they  cannot   compare  with 
the  Brothers  of  Mercv. 

The  ■•  Eons  Fils  "  (Good  Bova)  were  founded  in  Flan- 
ders in  I6l5,  They  were  tradesmen,  with  the  duties  of 
nnrstDg  the  sick,  iu.i)rity  the  alienated,  in  their  homea, 
and  giving  elementary  instruction. 

The  Confraternita  delln  Persevernnsa  was  established 
in  Rome  in  !663.  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  stran- 
gers in  the  tarerns. 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  fonndcd  in  I6l7 
by  Vincent  dc  Paul,  a  preacher.  In  a  sermon  he  placed 
before  his  congregation  the  case  of  a  \mot  and  sick  family, 
urging  their  co-operation  and  sympathy.  Enthusiasm  and 
much  sieal  were  aroused,  and  a  noble  and  gifted  woman, 
Louise  de  Marilhc,  the  wife  of  I.egras,*  the  secretary  of 
Mary  de  Medicis,  enlisted  herself  at  once  in  the  service 
of  that  family  and  of  many  equally  indigent.  She  and 
her  friends  worked  both  in  private  residences  and  in  hos- 
pitals, and  were  soon  recognized  as  on  order.  As  early 
as  IfiSfi  a  house  was  founded  for  the  care  and  education 
of  children  and  women,  a  foundling  hospital  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  home  for  the  alienated  in  I6l3.  Her  order 
owned,  after  a  single  century,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
stations  and  had  fifteen  hundred  members,  who  entered 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  bound  them- 
selves for  life  to  the  order  and  the  Church,  and  worked 
in  hospitals  and  private  residences,  in  the  interest  of  both 
women  ami  men,  in  rescuing  fallen  girls  and  educating 
the  Vfi'iR-  '"  f*""'^'  mainly  in  this  century,  they  assisted 
those  tnl<'"  *''''  inf''<'t"''"s  ""^  acute  diseases  who  coold 
not  be  adniitlid  to  the  public  hospitals,  and  everywheHi 
thfv  allend'-tl  the  chronic  cases  of  sicknp.is  of  all  dcnptn- 
Hoti«  Their  foothold  in  Gcnnany  dntes  from  this 
Lirturv  onlv-  Their  greatest  adversity  was  the  all-puri- 
fvlntf  "llnimi '•"''"■"'■  "'^  French  Revolution.  Many  emi- 
inl  (1  l''.rigln'"l>  hut  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  their 
P*  ,  HiHch  appreciated  m  to  procure  for  Sia- 

^ruTrtK^Thv  rr.««  nf  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

k*  ji"  »»W  «»"•'■'*    mentioned    were   cnmiwsed   of  Cadl- 
^Wl  >«  ^^^  ,|,p„,  i„it  was  intimately  associated  witfc 
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the  Cliurcli.  In  this  connection  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  all  the  culture  mid  knowledge  of  the  uedueval 
period  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Chureh.  Within 
its  fold  the  whole  progress  of  mankind,  alow  though  it 
was,  toward  humanistic  evolution  was  developed.  Thus 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  in  favor  of  the  poor 
and  sick  must  be  duly  appreciated,  the  more  so  as  the 
so-called  "  Refurmntion  "  party  exhibits  nothing  but  blank 
leaves  in  the  history  of  ethical  and  humane  development. 
The  revolutionary  movement  prepared  by  powerful  minds 
for  centuries,  and  finally  carried  out  by  Luther,  did  not 
result  in  any  good  to  the  sick  and  poor  for  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  in  part  due 
to  the  greed  of  German  princes,  who  gained  a  rich  har- 
vest by  appropriating  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  alt  other 
possessions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thus  the  Lutheran 
Church,  or  churches,  were  left  so  poor  that  if  they  had 
the  will  they  had  not  the  porver  to  make  any  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  sick.  But  even 
that  tvill  they  had  not.  could  not  have.  For  the  first  axiom 
in'  Luther's  doctrine  was  this,  that  not  mark  pfrformed, 
but  faith  only,  made  the  Christian.  That  doctrine  was 
a  long  stride  backward;  it  fired  the  imagination  of  some 
bigots,  chilled  the  hearts  of  most  men,  sustained  the  egotist, 
and  created  dissensions.  Never  was  there  a  greater  fail- 
ure. The  poetry  of  tlie  Church  gone,  its  efficiency  gone, 
that  was  the  "  reformation,"  Not  until  some  decades 
ago  did  we  know  of  Protestant  unions  established  on  the 
plan  of  their  Catholic  predecessors.  But  the  male  orders 
never  tried  to  imitate  the  useful  example  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Theg  did  not  care  for  the  sick  or  the  poor.  Their 
aim  was  and  is  "  home  mission."  The))  arc  replete  with 
faith,  distribute  Bibles,  and  glory  in  the  conversion  of 
that  Jew  who  was  baptissed,  onee  or  often,  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  for  ready  cash.  Tlie  women,  as  always,  have 
done  better.  Their  hospital  orders,  mainly  the  Deacon- 
esses, have  done  good  work  this  holf-century,  both  in 
public  institutions  and  in  private.  During  the  war  times 
in  Germany  they  and  other  associations  established  on 
similar  plans  did  good  work  and  deserve  all  the  praise 
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bealowed  upon  them.  Their  recognition  was  complete. 
Princesses  joined  hands  with  them — the  Archduchess  of 
Badetr,  Princess  Alice  of  Darmstndt,  the  Empress  Augusta. 
And  not  only  in  military  hospitals  did  they  earn  deserved 
praise.  Some  general  hospitals,  such  as  the  Augusta  Hos- 
pital in  Berlin,  derive  great  benefit  from  their  incessant 
and  intelligent  labors.  I  do  not  mean  to  stint  praise, 
and,  therefore,  make  this  statement  of  their  work,  which 
has  been  performed  under  apparently  great  difficul- 
ties. These  difficulties  are  the  very  rules,  for  instance, 
of  the  Deacones»s  of  Kaiscrwcrth,  from  which  I  quote 
for  your  edification  the  following  introductory  paragraph : 

"  The  Christian  women  who  wish  to  undertake  the 
office  of  a  nursing  sister,  as  deaconess  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  must  possess  a  somewhat  advanced  Christian  knowl- 
edge. Mere  church  memhershi)],  mere  attendance  on 
Christian  assemblies  and  reading  of  Christian  works  of 
edification,  are  not  enough.  The  love  of  reading  the  word 
of  God.  and  a  diligent  use  of  the  same  for  n  long  time 
past,  must  exist,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  more  im- 
portant histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  There 
must  also  be  a  knowledge  of  the  sinful  heart  from  their 
own  personal  ejpcricnee,  as  well  as  experience  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  in  order  that  they  may  have  learned  to 
despair  of  themselves,  and  in  their  weakness  to  trust  only 
to  the  strength  of  Christ.  A  Christian  walk  of  life  must 
for  a  long  time  have  adorned  such  Christian  women,"  and 
so  on.  and  so  on.  You  will  admit  that  iit  the  face  of  so 
much  hyper- religious  sentiment  an  active,  unselfish  modern 
woman   mnst   feel   I>ewildered. 

After  all  I  have  said  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  originally  m>t  hampered  by  the  elTorts  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  contrary,  many  centuries 
ago  it  was  the  only  safe  deposit,  inasmuch  as  the  Arabs 
lost  their  importance  in  humanistic  evolution  from  the 
fourteenth  centurv  for  the  gradual  (levelo]>mcnt  of  the 
human  feeling.  But  that  human  feelin?  was  not  fostered 
and  protected  because  it  was  human ;  the  Church  had  bat 
one  pupose — the  nggrantlizement  of  the  Church.  The 
latter  has  n  meaning  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
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whicii  is  it  Icnst  a  uiiiun  aiid  has  a  unlforua  standard, 
which  Protestantism  n»'tr  had  and  never  can  have.  The 
latter  has,  in  its  imitation  of  the  ways  and  words  of  tlic 
mediteval  rules  of  Catholic  orders,  proved  one  truth,  and 
I  emphasise  that  because  here  is  the  great  diffi^rence  be- 
tween church  nursing  and  modern  nursing.  "  Clerical 
care  of  the  sick  is  destined,  under  the  rules,  to  serve  the 
Church,  whatever  that  may  mean,  while  serving  the  sick; 
the  main  duties  and  aims  in  view  are  ecclesiastical,  and 
not  humane,  and,  instead  of  a  nurse  solely  given  to  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  you  deal  with  ecclesiastical 
officers  "  (Virchow).     And  the  necessity  is  clear  that  what- 

■  organization  is  deemed  advisable  in  the  interest  of 
the  sick,  that  organizatinn  ought  to  be  in  our  times  uR' 
istical  and  unsectnrian,  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  whatever  medical  knowledge  existed  in  the  masses 
centuries  ago  did  so  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy. 
That  knowledge  was  but  trifling,  for  the  ancient  medicine 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  more  recent  labors  of  the  Arabs 
were  sealed  books  at  that  time.  But  then  the  clergyman 
was  the  doctor.  Instead  of  being  so  at  present,  we  are 
daily  met  with  the  fact  that  the  exact  tendency  of  modern 
medicine  is  an  unknown  territory  to  the  clergy,  and  that 

mg  them  the  upholders  of  all  sorts  of  doubtful  prac- 
tices find  their  most  sincere  supporters.  Medicine  is  to 
them  a  matter  of  faith,  not  science.     It  is  not  necessary 

-efer  to  that  Brooklyn  impostor  whose  criminal  career 
has  been  detailed  but  lately  in  the  secular  press.  For  no 
church  and  no  denomination  must  be  held  responsible  for 
his  methods  of  fleecing  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  But 
the  instances  where  actual  clergymen  nssmne  responsibili- 
ties Itcyond  their  clerical  powers  and  duties  are  also  very 
numerous,  and  the  protection  by  the  Church  of  a  regular 
monk  in  a  Jersey  monastery,  who,  in  the  church  of  his 
institution,  plies  his  nefarious  trade  of  laying  on 
hands  and  exorcising  the  devils  of  disease  for  easli,  these 
ten  years,  proves  to  what  extent  faith  can  be  abiised  and 
of  religion  distorted.  We  still  live  in  a  time 
'val  ignorance  and  modern  enlightenment  ap- 
pear to  find  resting  places  side  by  side.  That  the  latter 
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is  getiing  tLe  upper  hand,  after  all,  this  sketch  will  prove, 
I  hope,  for  evi-n  tile  mediKval  organiEHtions  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  which  1  was  anxious  to  estimate  it 
their  full  taIur,  have  finally  failed  ignominiausly.  Al- 
most every  large  society  of  the  kind  would  degenerate  in 
the  end.  The  uniform  report  concerning  most  of  them, 
mainly  the  male  orders,  is  this,  that  with  increasing  power 
and  wealth  the  original  uirscl fishnets  of  the  founder  dis- 
appeared, the  actual  work  was  left  to  low  scrvanU,  the 
wealth  of  the  community  was  aecumulated  in  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  that  every  great  calamity  sweeping  over  the 
lands  was  a  source  of  riches  to  the  Church.  Never  was 
divine  blessing  more  visible  in  the  Church  than  when  half 
the  population  of  Europe  succumbed  under  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "  black  death."  Never  was  more  business 
Bhrewdness  developed  by  "  fathers  "  and  "  brothers  "  than 
when  a  patient  sick  with  leprosy — much  less  contagious 
than  was  made  out  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  esag- 
gcrotitrg  its  dangers — had  to  give  up  half  his  property 
before  being  permitted  to  bury  himself  for  life  in  the  out- 
of-town  places  provided  by  the  Church.  The  omnivorous 
taste  and  good  digestion  of  the  Church  have  become  pro- 
Tcrbial. 

The  majority  of  the  clerical  associations  having  failed, 
the  Bcventccnth,  and  still  more  the  cighteeirth,  centuries 
WWO  far  behind  former  periods  in  rcgiird  to  systematic 
HUTllnft.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  between  the  church 
lulltutluni''  which  mi  longer  came  up  to  the  intentions  of 
ttwir  founders,  and  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  free  men 
AImI  wviiirti  who  felt  the  necessity  of  appropriate  efforts 
W  k  Jlffm'Ht  basis.  The  history  of  this  slow  evolutioiT  is 
Wjv  lnt*'rr«ling ;  it  is  the  co-ordinate  of  the  history  of  ■ 
^•illhv  ••"1  wholr»<""ic  individualism  in  general  after  long 
ll^imVifMH'  unit  dmos. 
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Gedike  himself  publislx-d  a  work,  fifty  years  tigo,  which 
is  a  very  readable  one  even  now.  Passing  by  Nightin- 
gale, who  lias  proved  how  to  become  immortal  witliout 
enjoying  high  office,  or  playing  on  cannon,  or  tyrnnnia- 
ing  tnttiona,  or  being  borne  on  a  throne,  let  me  alludu  to 
but  a  few  illustrious  names:  Nothnagel,  who  wrote  on  the 
nursing  of  those  sick  with  nerve  diseases;  Billroth,  who 
published  a  book  on  nursing  in  general;  Esmarch,  who 
taught  the  first-aid  emergencies;  and  the  greatest  of  the 
many  great  men  of  the  century,  Virchow,  with  his  many 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  mainly, 
in  1869,  with  a  lecture  "On  the  Instruction  of  Women  in 
Caring  for  the  Sick  Outside  the  Existing  Ecclesiastical 
Organizations." 

This  instruction  of  women  in  cariiTg  for  tlie  sick,  and 
the  relation  of  women  to  nursing  ss  a  profession,  can  l>e 
considered  from  two  distinct  poiirls  of  view:  first,  in  its 
influence  upon  them;  second,  in  its  effect  upon  the  public. 

The  first  consideration  is  n  very  important  one.  The 
opposition  to  women  stepping  out  of  their  sphere,  which 
was  meant  to  he  cooking  and  washing,  knitting  and  darn- 
ing, begging  alms  and  taking  a  daily  whippin'g,  also  get- 
ting married  and  raising  a  family,  has  been  overcotne  by 
common  sense  and  habit.  Common  sense  ceased  to  under- 
stand why  or  how  every  woman  could  or  should  cook  and 
wash,  knit  and  darn,  be.g  alms,  or  get  whipped  or  mar- 
ried. And  habits  are  formed  and  reformed  with  such 
rapidity  that  opposition  becomes  changt^d  into  favor  in 
-a  few  years.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  since 
women  physicians  were  recognized  by  the  profession;  not 
over  half  a  dozen  years  since  you  heard  of  women  lawyers. 
The  female  part,  nnd,  for'that  matter,  the  male  part  of 
my  audience  also,  are  sorry  they  heard  so  much  of  a 
woman  lawyer  in  a  Western  town.  At  all  events,  the  op- 
position to  the  attempt  at  widening  woman's  sphere,  or 
spheres,  has  censed,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
equal  rights,  no  matter  for  what  color  or  sex  or  previous 
servitude,  is  all  but  urriversiil. 

You  will  not  care  to  go  into  the  question  now  whether 

law  or  medicine  will  ever  be  resorted  to  by  women  to  any 
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^reAt  eitent  Tfie  entire  liberty  given  tliem  ba»  proved 
altcudy,  will  prove  more  in  future,  that  ncitlier  law  nor 
medicine  is  an  appropriate  vocation  for  any  but  an  excep- 
tional class  of  women,  and  that  the  opposition  to  women 
practitioners  of  law  and  medicine  will  come  less  from  tbe 
professions  tlian  from  the  public.  For  the  public  will 
never  admit  that  a  person  in  Ihe  practice  of  a  profession 
■hould  not  give  his  or  her  entire  attention  and  Strength 
to  it,  and  the  women  of  tbe  country  will  never  admit  that 
the  aupcrintendenee  of  a  home  and  the  proper  raising  of 
a  family  are  not  sufficient  emplovmeirta  of  all  the  time 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  most  gifted  woman.  The  ama- 
teurs are  losing  ground.  Thus  it  is  that  the  professions 
will  never  be  overrun,  and  the  fear  of  undue  competition 
linn  loirg  died  out,  even  among  the  most  chicken-hearted 
braves  of  the  professions.  But  the  question  is  not  how 
many  women  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
Urnnted,  but  whether  they  are  to  have  those  opportunities, 
nnd  whether  these  are  to  be  given  the  women  of  all  walks 
n(  life,  of  all  standards  of  intellect.  And  the  question 
hn*  generally  hccn  answered  nffirmutlvely,  to  such  an  ex- 
Ii>1ll  that  it  is  considered  self-understood  that,  while  the 
Hinllvv")  ages  attempted  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible, 
lliwlcrii  times  prefer  to  give  them  the  power  to  help  them- 
t«i|fri.  In  regard  to  nursing,  attention  was  called  early 
III  llir  unmarried  and  poor  among  the  women.  The  statis- 
ih>*  of  Berlin  of  the  year  1873  proved  that  every  third 
«1Himt1  had  to  provide  for  herself.  It  was  remarked  with 
Vir|«rl«r  that,  of  407  such  helpless  and  breadless  crea- 
Irtt*'*.  but  "  single  one  went  into  nursing  as  a  basiness. 
|tt  iillifi"  Continental  cities  it  was  still  worse.  In  Vienna 
iKf  »hiril'*'"">"S  of  women  was  still  greater;  misery  and 
wttvity  rclgiTi'd  supreme,  as  must  be  expected  when  yon 
(mVH  Hint  n  woman  who  took  the  making  of  her  own 
vitriMiiH.  t^"""  "''"■  '^'^  ""^  "*^  "  priffssional  seamstress, 
taiW  lier  »W«  bands,  was  punishable  under  the  law. 

'^%l^   proimrtion   of  hut  one  nurse   to  *07   women   who 

ImiI  |tt  wiirk    f"r  n  living  is  remarkable,  it  i.s  true.     For 

^]f^  lUil    nursing  nnd  earing   and   attending  implanted   in 

llHUMU'i  Ittttii"'?     Whnt  is  the  reason  th.it   so   few  went 
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into  nursing  as  a  busiiiL'Sia,  if  not  n  vocation?  Probably 
because  the  women  Mt,  or  the  public  ninde  theui  I'cel, 
that  without  careful  preparation  no  nurse,  or  ioi-duanl 
inirse,  can  be  efficient.  Wc  have  still  the  remnants — ^I  fear 
numerous  ones— of  that  self-made  class  of  nurses  among 
us.  In  my  owir  recollection  of  fur-away  years  I  remember 
a  great  many ;  and  a  great  many,  I  was  told  but  lately, 
remember  me  also,  perhaps  too  well.  Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  them — in  other  people's  houses — wrinkled  pre- 
maturely, tliinued  out  by  temper,  contrary  by  nature,  or 
for  the  most  part  fattened  in  the  course  of  their  (to  them) 
useful  career,  complacent  and  drowsy  while  everytliing 
was  going  well,  incompetent  and  snappish  when  danger 
required  work  and  sufficiency,  always  ready  to  have  their 
regular  menls  served  upstairs  by  the  help  of  the  house, 
■who  breathe  freely  when  ihey  finally  left,  and  always 
willing  to  spend  their  time  between  rocking  a  baby,  speak- 
ing of  their  long  espcrience,  sleeping  ten  hours,  talking 
gossip  all  day  long,  and  drinking  eleven  cups  of  coffee 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  hardly  an  exaggeration, 
for  the  number  of  women  who  took  up  nursing  as  a  busi- 
ness, driven  to  it  by  some  natural  disposition,  gifted  with 
some  intellect,  modest  and  willing  to  profit  by  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  interested  in  the  wel  fare  of 
their  patients,  and  never  stunted  in  their  human  feelings 
by  the  force  of  habit,  was  rather  small.  But  I  am  glad 
to  Bay  I  knew  such,  too.  I  gladly  shook  their  hands  when 
I  happened  to  meet  them  on  a  commond  errand,  gladly 
recogniiing  the  diploma  they  carried  in  their  brains  and 
hearts.  But  these  exceptions  proved  the  rule,  and  the 
rule  corrvcyed  no  blessing.  It  was,  it  is,  a  sad  fact  that 
nursing  all  over  the  world  grew  worse  in  just  the  same 
time  when  medical  science  grew  more  exact  and  medi- 
cal practice  more  effective. 

Relief  in  this  city  came  none  too  soon.  The  president 
has  detailed  to  you  the  history  of  the  training  schools 
of  New  York.  Since  their  time  the  practice  in  hospitals 
and  in  private  dwellings  has  changed  wonderfully.  After 
thirty  years'  work  in  the  city,  after  Iwenty-iive  years* 
constant  labor  in  public  institutions,  I  ought  to  know  the 
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did^erence-  And  t  do  know  and  publicly  proclaim  tbat 
thi.-  results  of'  the  best  physicians  have  vastly  iuproved 
since  tlieir  cases  have  been  in  tlic  bands  of  trained  nurses. 
This  is  so  in  private  dwellings;  it  is  the  same  in  hos- 
pitals. In  the  hospitals  the  differcnec  can  be  measured 
on  a  large  scale.  In  them  the  trained  nurse  has  worked 
a  vast  improvement. 

Every  large  hospital  ought  to  perform  a  double  duty. 
It  muiit  give  the  poor  patient,  and  many  rich  also,  the 
best  possible  chance  of  recovery  from  sickness-  It  can 
afford  to  accomplish  that  because  of  its  pecuniary  and 
intellectual  means.  Though  a  hospital  be  poor,  there 
ought  to  be,  there  generally  are,  means  enough  to  fill  all 
the  necessities  required.  And  the  intellectual  means  are 
expected  to  be,  are  supposed  to  be,  above  the  average 
of  the  general  practitioner.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  why  that  should  be  so,  why  hasjiital  places  should 
be  open  for  the  competition  of  the  best  material  among 
the  medical  profession,  recognized  to  be  the  best  by  the 
medical  profession  ilietf,  and  why  family  and  personal 
influence  should  not  fill  places  which  are  better  not  filled 
at  all  than  with  indifl'erent  or  bad  material.  A  hospital 
must  also  grant  the  best  possible  nursing — interested, 
wakeful,  careful.  All  this  is  due  to  the  single  patients. 
A  good  deal  more,  however,  is  due  to  the  public  nt 
large.  A  hospital  looking  for  the  interest  of  the  single 
patient  only  might  just  as  well  be  a  private  institution, 
n  maiton  de  tatite  for  the  benefit  of  a  landlord.  The  ben- 
efit derived  from  hospital  treatment  by  a  sick  person  is  not 
all  the  sntiafaction  due  to  a  public  who  pay  four  hundred 
dnlUrii  n  year  for  every  bed.  Nor  are  the  public  paid 
nuRtrirntly  for  their  sacrifices  by  the  accumulated  ejqtcrt- 
rtKvs  «f  a  few  physicians,  who  enjoy  the  large  field  of 
lAwM^ntHvit  and  the  opportunity  of  utilizing  it  for  the 
f  privatr  patients.  Every  hospital  whicJi  neglects 
M-  iW  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  and  to  give  aa 
inJt^  *t  IcAfning  the  theory  and  jir.ictice  of  nurs- 
•m4«^  ito  the  sick,  performs  its  duties  but  h*lf, 
»  ^  fMMtc  iwt  ineomplctcly.  Every  large  boa- 
ttW  W*  **ll  '>'■.  "  clinical  school  and  a  school 
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for  nurses.  It  will  Ik'  acknowledged  that,  an  the  presence 
of  a  nurse  in  a  sick-ward,  who  is  sent  there  to  learn,  ia 
considered  unobjectionable,  the  preaeiiee  of  a  few  pbysi- 
cians  observing  a  case,  which  cannot  be  injured  by  their 
so  doing,  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  ought  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  public,  who  have  n  right  to  eipeet  a  physi- 
cian in  their  own  families  who  has  seen  and  knows  and 
understands  what  he  is  called  in  to  treat.  I  do  not  see 
why  hospital  patients  only  should  have  the  best  that  money 
and  service  can  afford,  and  why  the  public  at  large  should 
have  to  fall  back  iir  many  cases  on  untried  skill.  Thus 
the  people  liave  a  right  to  demand  that  every  large  hos- 
pital should  have  n  clinical  school  nnd  a  training  school 
for  nurses.  The  public,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
may  also  demand  that  expenses  of  the  same,  particularly 
the  nurses'  school,  should  be  l)orne  by  the  hospital.  This 
demand,  if  considered  theoretical  only,  must  stand  as 
long  as  a  hospital  is,  or  claims  to  be,  a  public  institution. 
When  the  hoard  of  directora  of  any  institution  will  rccog- 
r  nine  that  they  arc  not  the  administrators  of  the  dollars 
I  of  A  small  concern,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  public  at 
large,  they  will  also  appreciate  not  only  that  a  few  dis- 
,  interested  ladies  will  open  their  pocketbooks  and  collect 
voluntary  contributions,  but  that  a  generous  public  will 
pay  more  willingly  and  more  largely. 

The  demand  that  a  large  hospital  should  be  a  clinical 
school  and  a  school  for  nurses,  and  that  the  enpense 
should  or  might  he  borne  by  the  institution,  is  not  valid 
in  the  case  of  city  or  commonwealth  hospitals  only.  Most 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  country  are  originally  private  in- 
stitutions. They  obt.iin  the  character  of  being  public 
affairs  when  an  always  increasing  number  of  meiT  and 
women  become  interested  in  and  contributors  to  them.  An 
institution  with  one  or  two  thousand  paying  members  rep- 
resents ten  or  twenty  thousand  families — in  fact,  repre- 
sents a  city.  And  what  it  represents,  of  that  it  assumes 
the  riirhts  and  duties.  And  the  main  duty  which  the  pub- 
lic at  large  will  soon  know  how  to  enforce  from  the  dircet- 
every  large  hospital,  is  to  administer  the  public 
domain  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  for  the  greatest 
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possible  number.  The  selfislmess  of  an  individual  &d- 
versnry,  the  animosity  of  evil-spirited  persona,  will  never 
weigh,  ought  never  to  weigh,  against  the  public  good; 
the  latter  only  is  the  object  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
trust  of  money,  institutions,  and  the  public  welfare,  be- 
cause of  their  actual  or  supposed  public-spiritcdness  and 
superior  intellect. 

Is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  adv.intagcs  of  the  services 
of  a  trained  nurse  over  those  of  an  untraiired  one?  The 
latter  class,  as  a  rule,  bring  to  their  work  no  previous 
education,  no  theoretical  schooling,  no  technieal  eiperi- 
eiTCC.  They  come  mostly  from  inferior  walks  of  life,  with 
less  intellectual  power  and  less  moral  force.  Only  those 
who  come  from  lietter  stock,  and  raise  themselves  to 
higher  ambitions,  will  spend  money  and  two  years  of 
thrir  lives  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  the  art  of  relievin-g  the  sick,  aiding  their 
CWnfoTt,  taking  responsibilities  which  sometimes  are  as 
vlifficult  as  they  are  life-saving,  and  obeying  orders  with 
Itttelligencc  and  unders  tin  ding.  That  such  persons  are 
valuable  additions  to  our  hygienic  facilities  and  sanitary 
)trugress  everybody  can  conceive.  That  without  thcra 
HMtRv  a  case  would  not  recover,  in  spite  of  the  most  com- 
|)rtcHt  medical  skill,  all  of  you  may  have  experienced. 
1,  fur  one,  know  from  personal  experience  that  many  a 
e»*e  can  be,  has  been  saved,  first,  by  the  medical  orders; 
MTondly.  and  often  mostly,  by  tlie  execution  of  the  orders, 
mrh   an   execution    as    is    rendered    ))ossible    by    combined 


If  I 


_lowIedge  and  skill  only. 
Uve  commenced  to  feel  safe 
MM  only  since  we  could  rel; 
raintd  mirse,  I  exiiress  but  a 
t  there  are  households  will 
I  (^ipwciftte   the    services    r 


thai  we  practitioners 
rtrd  to  many  of  our 
le  co-operation  of  a 
observation,  I  trust 
n  hearing  which  know  how 
idered    them    bv   a    trained 


S»  ■«*  o^^y  '"  '^R'"'''  ^°   individual  eases.     But  the 

jji  ^^  public  at  large  hitherto  rendered,  and  con- 

of  a  different  and  still  more  impor- 

VW  is  nowadays  the  teacher  of  the  public 

matters,    in   hygienic    rules?      The 
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knowledge  of  the  Church,  when  it  nursed,  wus  fnith,  and, 
let  us  add,  in  its  best  times,  love.  The  knowledge  of  un- 
id  is,  igtrurance  driven  to  actual 
or  alleged  work  by  starvation.  The  knowledge  of  n  trained 
nurse  is  the  result  of  a  two  years'  study  under  competent 
teachers  and  a  constant  practice.  Who  in  the  community 
is  her  superior  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  mostly  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  life  of  your  children,  and  dear 
ones  in  general?  The  clergyman  is  no  longer  the  teacher 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  common  sense.  The  school- 
master or  schoolmistress  knows  about  the  classics,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic,  but  no  normal  school  ever  taught 
them  the  elements  of  applied  physiology.  The  educated 
member  of  any  profession  except  the  medical  has  not  the 
Blightest  idea  of  the  necessities  of  the  body,  the  action 
of  food,  the  effect  of  clothing,  and  the  hundred  facts 
required  by  different  ages,  conditions,  and  states  of  health. 
With  the  exception  of  the  physician,  whose  advice  is  fre- 
quently sought  only  to  repair  the  efTccts  of  ignorance,  the 
only  teacher  the  public  have,  and  will  hive,  is  the  trained 
nurte.  Ten  or  twenty  families  may  enjoy  her  presence  an- 
nually, ten  or  twenty  mothers  will  lenrn  simple  and  impor- 
tant truths,  knowledge  will  increase,  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease will  become  a  possibility.  Enjoyable  and  useful  as 
"  I  trained  nurse  is  in  an  individual  case  of 
■ickness,  her  services  to  the  community  are  very  much 
greater  by  virtue  of  her  theoretical  and  practical  teaching. 
May  I  tell  you  what  a  good  trained  nurse  may  leach, 
juid  can  teach  ?  How  to  recognixe  a  fever,  how  to  com- 
pare the  local  temperatures  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  and  how  to  equalise  them;  she  knows  that  ever  so 
many  feeble  children  might  have  been  s.ived  if  but  the 
feet  and  legs  had  not  been  allowed  to  get  cold;  how  to 
bathe,  when,  and  when  to  stop;  how  to  regulate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head — I  remember  quite  well  the  case  of 
inflammatory  delirium  which  would  always  be  relieved  by 
propping  up  the  head;  how  to  treat  intelligently  an  attack 
of  fainting;  how  to  render  cow's  milk  digestible  by  re- 
peated boiling,  or  lime  water,  or  table  salt,  or  farinaceous 
admixtures;  how  to  feed  in  case  of  diarrhoea ;  how  to  refuse 
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food  in  cnsc  of  vomiting;  how  to  applj  and  wli«n  tc 
remove  cold  to  the  head ;  how  to  ventilate  a  room  without 
a  draught;  and  a  thousand  other  tilings.  She  will  also 
use  her  knowledge  and  influence  In  weaning  the  public 
of  nostrums,  concerning  whicli  hnrdly  anything  is  known 
except  what  you  have  to  pny  for  tlic  promises  of  the 
label.  She  will  brink  the  public  of  the  imdiscriminnte 
Dse  of  quinin,  with  its  dangers  possibly  for  life;  cure  yon 
of  the  tendency  of  making  the  dingnosis  of  malaria  the 
scapegoat  of  every  unfini.shed  or  impossible  diagnosis;  she 
will  teach  you  that  the  frequent  and  reckless  domestic 
use  of  chlorate  of  potAssium  leads  to  manj-  a  case  of  ail- 
ment, to  chronic  poisoning,  possibly  in  the  shape  of 
Bright's  disease,  or  to  acute  poisonitrg  with  unavoidable 
death.  These  are  but  very  few  of  the  things  she  can  do, 
and  but  a  little  of  the  knowledge  she  cumiot  but  distribute. 
With  the  aid  of  the  class  of  women  who  frequent  our 
training  schools,  the  public  at  large  must  and  will  gnin 
in  a  short  time.  Let  the  number  of  the  schools  increase, 
and  increase  the  number  of  pupils,  and  every  one  of  tliem 
will  he  a  teacher  and  atr  apostle  of  sound  information 
on  sanitary  and  hygienic  subjects.  And  let  nobody  leave 
this  place  to-night  without  intending  to  aid  an  institution 
OS  helpful   as   this. 

Will  the  pupils  come?  Certainly  they  will.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  their  services.  Many  times  had 
I  to  wait  a  day  or  two  before  any  of  the  schools  conld 
accommodate  me.  There  is  ito  fear  that  there  ever  will 
be  too  many  good  nurses.  There  is  no  fenr,  either,  that 
many  persons  of  Inferior  intelligence  and  morals  will 
present  themselves  for.  or  obtain  admi»ision  to,  a  school 
By  attending  the  suffering,  it  is  true,  mnm-  a  crude  or 
brutal  natnrc  is  ennobled ;  but  I  should  not  advise  to  run 
the  risk  of  admitting  that  class  at  the  expen.se  of  the  sick, 
or  of  a  rising  and  beneficent  profession.  The  occasional 
specimens  of  cold-hearted  and  arrogant  persons  one  is 
apt  to  meet,  even  among  trained  nurses,  must  discoupaga 
the  admission  of  any  hut  the  very  best.  These  tvill  appl^. 
The  calling  is  an  honorable  one.  it  promises  a  competenect 
it  corresponds  with  the  innermost  nature  of  woman.  It 
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Is  not  true  that  the  Church  nione  could  raise  the  enthusi- 

I  for  hard  work,  the  perfumiftnce  of  arduous  duties, 
And  self -sacrifice.     One  of  the  first  niirsc.'i   1   had  in  my 

sion  in  BcJlevue  Hospital,  many  years  ngo,  was  an 
accomplished  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  in  the  far 
West.  After  a  year  nird  a  half  it  took  all  the  influence 
sad  begging  of  her  family  to  take  her  away  from  lis  and 
her  hard  work  nmong  the  poorest  of  the  poor.     The  large 

iber  of  ladies,  wealthy  and  accomplished,  who  work 
assiduously  and  regularly  under  Felix  Adier  and  in  other 
.  places,  under  our  very  eyes,  prove  that  the  very  best  class 
of  society  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  hardest  and 
most  beneficent  kind  of  work.  And  the  fact  that  the 
ilile  of  the  women  of  the  city  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
undertake   thp   arduous    task   of   founding   and    supporting 

(ling  schools,  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
proves  also  that  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  both  womair's  nature  and  humanity.  There 
will  be  many  trained  nurses  who  will  work  for  humanity's 
sake,  ss  centuries  ago  they  claimed  to  serve  God's  sake. 
Many  a  woman  who  would  have  buried  herself  in  a  monas- 
tery centuries  ago,  driven  from  the  face  of  the  living  eartb 
by  misunderstood  and  unsatisfied  longing,  I  believe  would 
nowadays  become  a  nurse,  knowing  and  eiit)iusiastic. 

Ladies  of  the  graduatirrg  class:  The  remarks  I  was 
expected  to  make  have  extended  into  a  lecture.  Yon 
have  been  used  to  lectures,  however;  if  you  had  not  en- 
joyed them  and  profiled  by  them,  you  would  not  be  here 
to-night,  the  most  honored  and  most  conspicuous  of  this 
assembly-  Thus  I  thought  I  might  be  permitted  to  speak, 
instead  of  to  you,  of  you  and  your  chosen  calling  and 
its  history.  From  nothing  can  any  profession  derive  so 
much  advantage  as  from  the  history  of  its  development. 
It  is  certainly  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see  how  your 
professioir  depended  inlimately  on  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling  among  mankiud.  You  are 
happy  etmugh  to  live  and  work  in  a  time  when,  while  fol- 
lowing individual  tastes  and  having  individual  motives, 
your  labors  are  given  to  the  suffering  for  no  outside  rea- 
son, no  church  command,  but  from  the  free  choiee  of  free 
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mnity. 


I  had  also  to  allude 
appear    a    little 


women  in  the  irrterest  of  h 
to   aevcral    subjtcts    which 

outaide  the  legitimate  domain  of  your  ambition  and  duties. 
You  know  better.  An  intelligent  woman  will  not  spend 
two  of  her  young  years  in  acquiring  a  certain  knowledge 
without  enlarging  her  horizon  in  general.  You  have 
chosen  a  profession  as  noble  and  as  deserving  as  any 
there  is  in  existence.  You  will  be  the  interpreters  and 
right  hands  of  the  physician,  and  the  connecting  link 
between  the  physician  and  not  only  the  single  patient, 
but  also  the  public  at  large.  My  opinion  of  the  services 
you  can  render  is  high,  but  I  trust  not  exaggerated.  When 
your  numbers  will  increase  and  the  character  of  those 
who  are  admitted  remain  of  the  same  standard,  your  im- 
portance will  grow.  In  your  hands  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
lie  the  opportunity  for  removing  prejudices,  spreading 
knowledge,  healing  and  preventing  disease.  Even  those 
of  you  who  will  not  always  consent  to  serve  in  other 
people's  homes,  will,  by  example  and  by  teachiiTg,  remain 
in  close  alliance  and  co-operation  with  such  as  intend  to 
remain  in  the  ranks  forever.  As  you  now  mean  to  leave 
ua,  endowed  with  the  certificate  of  the  required  accom- 
plishments. I  can  only  add,  while  offering  my  best  wishes 
for  your  future,  that  I  trust  you  will  never  forget  the 
place  which  gave  you  so  ample  opportunities  for  perfect- 
ing yourselves.  You  will  never  forget  the  gentlemen 
who  taught  you,  nor  that  accomplished  yoimg  woman 
who  impressed  all  of  j-ou  with  the  fact  that  the  charms 
of  womanhood  will  not  suffer  from  hard  work,  from  a 
classical  education,  and  thorough  medical  or  other  knowl- 
edge. Do  not  forget,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  your  in- 
dependent career,  the  ladies  to  whose  care  and  sacrifices 
and  labors  you  owe  the  esistence  of  the  school  which  sends 
yon  forth  as  its  first  graduates,  nor  the  great  charitable 
institutiotr  which,  after  having  given  you  your  practical 
training,  honors  you  to-night  by  the  presenee  of  many 
of  its  officers,  and  designates  its  president  to  deli' 
you  your  diplomas. 
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ADDRESS  AT  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 

GERMAN  DISPENSARY 

Mr.  Ottbndorpeii,  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  honored  audience,  and  colleagues: 

Hospitality  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  classic 
age.  To  the  ancient  Greeks  the  stranger  was  always  wel- 
come, doubly  welcome  when  ill.  The  poor  and  indigent 
clansman  was  willingly  received  into  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy.  Hence  collective  and  systemntic  care  of  the  sick 
was  not  practiced  in  ancient  Greece.  Only  those  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle  were  given  eare  and  treatment  at 
public  expense,  even  at  the  time  of  Solon.  Nor  did  the 
RomnnN  have  public  hospitals  for  their  citizens.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Columella.  Seneca  and  Celsus,  there  were  hos- 
pitals for  slaves,  soldiers  and  gladiators.  And  an  organized 
medical  service  existed  in  the  armies  of  Cesar. 

The  Hebrews  had  rules  and  regulations  lor  the  rich 
who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
but  there  were  no  hospitals  that  could  he  compared  to  our 
present-day  hospitals  or  dispensaries.  Only  the  adherents 
of  Buddha,  whose  teaching  made  the  care  of  the  sick  the 
holiest  duty  of  princes  and  kings,  built  hospitals  at  an 
enrly  period.  A  king  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  built  a  hos- 
pital in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  One  of  his  de- 
scendants in  the  second  century  organized  eighteen,  with 
regular  medical  service.  Such  institutions  are  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  It  was  only  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era  that  the  Christians  built  hospitals  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia,  the  need  for  them  having  been  awakened  by  the 
Buddhist  inhabitants.  Reports  have  come  down  to  us  of 
auch  establishments  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  hut 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were  not  hospitals  in 
the  proper  sense,  but  hospices,  places  of  recuperation,  for 
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pilgrims  on  tlirir  way  to  Rome.  The  largest  and  best  hos- 
pitals were  found  nmong  the  Arabs  at  about  the  year 
1200.  Cordova  alone  is  reported  to  have  had  fifty.  And 
other  civilieed  countries  possessed  them;  Prescott  tells  us 
that  the  Mexicans  had  hospitals  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  brought  the  inquisition  and  torture  into  their 
rountrV. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  especially  after  the  time 
o(  thi^  Crusades,  the  care  of  the  sick  assumed  considerable 
dimensions  among  the  Christians.  The  uumerous  orders 
pTHctiring  it  were  in  part  religious  and  in  part  lay.  The 
so-cnllcd  '■  hospital  lirotlitrs,"  a  federation  of  lay  asso- 
rintions.  were  founded  by  Italian  and  German  merchants. 
Uut  not  all  associations  of  this  kind  practiced  nursing  in 
hospitals ;  there  were  those  who  looked  up  the  sick  in  their 
homes,  who  buried  the  many  who  died  in  the  streets,  and 
who  eared  for  foundlings.  But  they  were  all  affiliated 
with  religious  orders,  or  fell  under  the  suEerainty  of  the 
I'liurch,  where  they  did  not  degenerate  by  reason  of  their 
wrnltli,  and  succumb  to  luxurious  living  and  depraved 
ttHirals.  These  two  changes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Refor- 
mntinii  turned  the  wealth  of  the  church  into  the  outstretched 
hnndfl  of  the  German  princes  who  were  fast  accepting 
I'Mlrstniitism,  undermined  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
■irt|tinal  purpose  of  the  nursing  orders.  And  what  the 
Iti'fnrinntion  did  not  absorb,  was  devoured  by  the  wars. 
Ih  ntlditlon  they  destroyed  completely  even  the  slight  re- 
^«Vl  which  existed  at  that  period  for  human  life. 

\»  «  Hinttcr  of  fact,  the  only  organization  for  the  care 

*K  IV  strh  at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  was 

IV  K«ipllal  Institution.     There  is  no  evidence  of  any  nurs- 

"    iiii    <lck  in  their  homes,  of  ambulant  or  polyclinic 

1    Khiirnt  outside  of  hospitals.     Not  until  the  year 
■  ^iiiltler  reports  in  his  History  of  Wiirttcraberg— 

.\\    Piikr  Christopher  established  in  her  castle  at 

I   A   phnrmncy    from    which    the    poor   drew  their 

Hk^WwhU  ttllhout  charge.     A  similar  report  is  made  by 

owl)    regarding    the    wife    of    Phillip    11    von 

_         t  tltincfBB  of  Brunswick,  in   1560;  and  by 
I  WV**ltt"K  t'>*^  Duchess  of  Brunswick  in  the  year 
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1568  nnd  regnrding  the  Saxon  princess  Anna  of  Drea- 
dcD  (a  Danish  princess)  in  1581.  This  inatitutiun  was  re- 
newed in  the  year  1609  by  Hedwig,  the  wife  of  Christian 
II.  It  is  furthermore  known  that  occasionally  the  con- 
vents gave  medicines  to  the  sick  and  poor — -an  almost  iden- 
tical expression  wlierever  the  convents  were  wealthy — and 
that  some  rich  cities  entertained  public  physicians  for 
the  purpose.  It  is,  for  instance,  reported  regarding 
Ziirich  that  the  town  doctor  was  furnished  fuel  and  wine 
as  compensation  for  his  services  to  the  sick  of  the  town 
and  that  the  municipality  paid  him  for  the  medicaments 
supplied  to  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  indigent 
sick  in  England  received  the  questionable  benefit  in  a 
business-like  way  of  medical  advice  much  on  the  same  or- 
der as  it  is  to  be  had  at  the  present  day  in  New  York 
through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  from  the  adver- 
tisements of  so-called  "  medical  institutes,"  properly  called 
charlatans,  and  of  others  who  have  not  yet  been  tried  and 
convicted.  At  that  period  the  apothecaries  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  truce  which  now  exists — or  appears  to  exist — 
belween  regular  physicians  and  pharotacists ;  they  furnished 
their  advice  without  charge  and  their  medicines  for  pny- 
Tlie  latter  were  thus  nnhe.iitatingly  accepted  as  the  more 
important  item.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  incor- 
porated physicians,  who  protested  against  this  practice  on 
the  ground  that  the  apothecaries  had  no  medical  knowl- 
edge whatever.  Againrt  this  the  pharmacists  maintained 
that  the  poor  were  unable  to  pay  for  medical  advice,  and 
even  in  those  days  it  was  held  cheaper  to  get  unpaid  than 
■  paid  advice.  Thereupon  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  determined  in  the  year  1687  that  all  ils  mem- 
bers should  treat  the  poor  of  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods free  of  charge.  This  step  filled  the  apothecaries 
with  great  moral  indignation,  and  the  public  also  suspected 
evil  designs  in  this  offer  which  wng  theretofore  nnheard 
of,  and  public  opinion  declared  that  only  the  apothecaries 
were  justified  in  giving  gratis  advice  and  that  there  was 
to  be  no  departure  from  the  principle  of  furnishing  advice 
free  and  medicine  for  profit.  But  in  this  instance  the 
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phrsicians  were  for  once  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  Uieir 
laboratory  in  Warwick  I.nnc  they  furnished  medicines  to 
the  sick  and  ]>oor  at  cost,  after  having  j^iren  them  their 
advice  without  charge.  This,  however,  did  not  dispose 
of  the  matter.  A  bitter  polemic  resulted  in  which  the 
greateHt  and  snialk'st  lights  took  part  in  favor  of  one 
party  or  the  other.  The  better  known  poets  of  the  period 
favored  the  physicians  possessed  of  higher  education.  Sir 
Samuel  Gartli  emitted  a  poem  in  six  parts,  *'  The  Dispen- 
sary " ;  Pope  also  wrote  in  favor  of  those  with  a  clnasicat 
education,  and  the  following  is  Dryden's  remark  directed 
against  the   apothecaries: 

"  From  random  files  a  reeipe  they  take. 
And  many  desths  with  one  prescription  make." 

Again,  in  the  year  1694,  the  College  published  an  edict 
according  to  which  advice  was  to  be  given  free  of  charge 
to  the  poor  on  application,  and  to  attain  the  purpose  more 
anrcly  fifty-three  London  physicians  taxed  themselves  in 
die  year  1 696  with  £I0  each.  But  the  difficulties  were 
not  anywhere  near  Ihtir  end.  The  apothecaries  announced 
that  they  would  visit  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes  without 
ebarge.  This  continued  until  one  of  them  was  indicted 
tea  fatal  malpraclicc  in  the  case  of  n  butcher.  He  had 
ibtte  trials  and  was  three  times  condemned  until  an  ap- 
peal to  the  House  of  Lords  resulted  in  a  decision  averse 
lo  the  medical  profession.  After  that  there  was  agitation 
fat  «  di«pcn»«ry  in  the  modern  sense,  until  finally,  in 
ihe  Tear  iTTOi  ^''^  Royal  General  Di.spensnrv  was  founded 
to  inccUon  with  th.-  old  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital. 

Within  tlie  next  twenty  years  nine  others  followed,  all 
fBundtJ  l>'  rolunlary  contributions,  and  they  are  all  in 
fauna  .^  «ctivitv  increasing  from  vear  to  year. 

OirfcTWf  7"-_       ^|__  Hiipcnsarj-   idea    found 'its  way' into 
■  '  i(    Britain.      In    Ireland  there  existed 

"'  1  diapensaries  of  various  kinds,  most 

n-  ,  xistence  to  the  act  of  parliament  of 

«!'.  ■"'"  .».-;V<i  llii'ir   establishment    according  to 

\Wj      ''■*■  t^jjjiis     But  the  large  landed  projirietorSj 
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of  whom  there  iiii|{lit  be  but  one  or  only  a  few  in  one  dia- 
trtet,  and  whose  duty  it  wns  lo  est.iblisli  nnd  mnintnin  the 
dispensaries,  shirked  this  responsibility  wherever  they 
eould,  and  many  of  them  lived  abroad.  However,  when 
the  order  was  made  more  stringent,  the  dispensary-dis- 
tricts reached  the  number  of  718  in  the  thirty-two  counties 
of  Ireland. 

The  first  dispensary  in  Paris  was  opened  in  1803,  on 
the  English  pattern.  The  Philanthropic  Society  established 
five  of  them  at  one  time.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  Lyons,  Bc^an^on,  Nantes,  Cnen,  Montpellier  and  Mar- 

The  first  three  large  dispensaries  in  the  United  States 
were  established  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  the 
one  in  Philadelphia  in  1786  (incorporated  in  179fj');  the 
one  in  New  York  on  January  i,  17!)1  {incorporated  on 
April  8,  1795);  the  one  in  Boston  in  the  year  1796  (in- 
corporated in  1801).  The  New  York  Dispensary  was 
located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  brick  church  at 
Beekman  and  Naasau  Streets,  which  many  of  the  older 
ones  among  us  still  recall.  In  Dectmber,  1859,  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location,  at  the  corner  of  White  and 
Center  Streets. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  Dispensary  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Northern,  on  Waverly  Place,  in 
the  year  1827  (incorporated  November  28,  1828);  of  the 
Eastern,  on  April  i5,  I8S3;  of  the  Dcmilt  in  March,  1851  ; 
of  the  Northwestern  (at  that  time  at  511  Eighth  Avenue); 
of  the  German  Dispensary  in  18.17;  of  the  Northeastern 
(at  that  time  located  at  "the  corner  of  51st  Street  and 
Leiington  Avenue  and  now  in  Sast  59th  Street)  in  the 
year  1859.  The  number  of  similar  institutions  has  mean- 
while increased  considerably.  In  the  report  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Health,  a  few  years  ago,  forty-nine  were 
named  for  the  State;  twenty-nine  of  these  arc  in  New 
York  City.  Moreover,  these  are  not  the  only  institutions 
in  which  the  indigent  sick  can  obtain  medical  advice  free 
of  charge.  Many  medical  colleges,  for  instance,  exert 
themselves  for  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  sick 
sometimes  to  a  more  than  desirable  degree. 
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Regarding  the  German  Dutpensary.  in  connection  with 
the  Gtrman  Hospital.  I  had  the  honor  of  indidfpng  in  s 
retrospect,  in  j-oiir  company,  on  May  27,  1882-  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  its  make-up  or 
activity.  Jn  place  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hancmann,  Mr.  Th. 
Kilian,  our  able  vice-president  for  many  years,  now  pre- 
sides on  the  Board.  Dr.  Vetter  was  added  to  the  medical 
atafi*  in  July,  1682,  as  dentist.  lu  the  same  year  Drs. 
C.  F,  Kremer  and  J.  W.  Gleitamann  were  received  as  ac- 
tive members;  in  1883,  Dr.  E.  Schottky;  in  188*,  Drs.  J. 
ScJimilt,  A.  Schapringer,  F.  Lange  and  J.  Schneider.  For 
the  last  ten  months  Dr.  Mcchtold  has  acted  as  our  co- 
worker. In  the  year  1883  Dr.  Lowentlinl  left  the  asso- 
ciation. Death  has  made  no  further  inroads  upon  the 
■mall  number  of  the  surviving  medical  founders,  but  the 
Dispensary  mourns  the  sudden  loss  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Frankl, 
who  died  in  his  prime,  at  forty-two  years  of  age.  A  pleas- 
ant colleague,  an  educated  medical  man,  a  faitfaful  physi- 
cian was  lost  to  the  Dispensary  when  he  died. 

Notwithstanding   the    establishment   of    a    new    German 

Dispensary,  in  the  imuiediate  neighborhood  of  our  own,  the 

I   demands  made  upon  the  latter  have  continued  to  grow  also 

liduring  the  past  years.     During  1882  the  number  of  pa- 

S  ttentt  w«s  24,!)43,  and  in   1883  it  reached  26,668,  among 

them  4189  children. 
I  The  fact  that  so  many  institutions  have  come  into  being 
I  Utd  prospered  is  an  evidence  of  the  enormous  progress  in 
[  iv_  pti|i(>al  consciousness  of  the  better  portion  of  mankind. 
'  Nwrlv  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  first  dispensaries 
w.f«  'cslnl'liahed,  religious  feeling  was  no  longer  strong 
'  'i  to  prompt  the  giving  of  proper  care  to  the  sick 

■H^cst.     The  only  public  hospital  in  New  York  w»s 
I  York  Hospital.     And  this  waa  held  in  such  slight 
npect    for    its    public    service   that    in    April, 
^tiO  «»ffht  of  1  huni.in  limb  at  one  of  the  windows 
.  .!v   riiit,  the  "doctor's  mob,"  in  which  a  num- 
,  lit    citizens,    among   them    John    Jay    and 
rt<rc  wounded  by  the  ruffians.     The  physi- 
,»,  ,^wlition  of  the  masses— even  in  a  city  that 
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bondreds  of  years  ago  counted  but  23.000  inhabitnnts — was 
so  depraved,  that  only  those  cnii  jierluqjs  form  on  idea  of 
it  who  are  able  to  recall  the  July  riols  of  the  year  IS63. 
And  those  who  have  read  the  painfully  exact  description 
by  McMaster  of  certain  social  conditions,  cannot  refuse 
their  admiration  to  those  physicians  and  laymen  who  es- 
tablished the  first  dispensaries  in  aid  of  tlie  indigent  sick. 
But  since  that  period  humanitarian  ism  and  sense  of  duty 
have  developed  step  by  step  with  knowledge;  the  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  and  solidarity  has  taken  root,  and  the 
dispensary  system  has  become  one  of  the  rqualizers  of  so- 
cial and  physical  inequalities. 

I  now  ask :  what  is  the  proper  place  of  the  dispensary, 
what  itd  significance  and  its  task?  Is  it  simply  a  place 
in  which,  as  Dickens  says,  "  you  get  medicine  in  your 
own  bottle?  "  A  dispensary  in  the  American  sense  is 
not  a  polyclinic  institute  as  they  are  found  at  German 
universities,  serving  an  educational  purpose  in  the  first 
place  and  the  interests  of  the  sick  only  in  the  second 
place;  but  it  is  an  institute  founded  and  maintained  by 
benevolent  citizens,  attended  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
free  of  charge,  by  benevolent  and  scientific  physicians,  a 
place  to  which  the  indigent  sick  have  free  access,  where 
they  receive  free  treatment,  and  if  necessary  free  medica- 
tion. In  addition,  many  dispensaries  pay  physicians  who 
care  for  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes.  But  not  only  the 
sick  are  treated;  the  well  are  also  protected. 

There  is  no  direction,  for  instance,  in  which  the  direct 
influence  of  the  dispensaries  in  the  preservation  of  health 
and  the  prevention  of  disease  is  better  shown,  than  by  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  before  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  cow-pock  vaccination  which  was  practised  by 
the  dispensaries,  with  or  without  K'gal  approval.  It  met 
with  great  opposition  in  New  York,  on  moral,  religious  and 
physiological  grounds.  Therenpon,  in  J.anuary,  1802,  a 
few  citizens  organized  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Inoculation  of  ibe  Kine-Poch,  with  the  expressed  intention 
of  displacing  small-pox  vaccination  by  cow-pock  vaccina- 
tion.    After  a  prior  refusal  tliey  obtained  permission  on 
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August  19th  to  vnccinnte  all  the  paupers  in  the  poorhouse 
who  had  not  yet  hnd  small-pox,  and  the  additional  per- 
mission to  erect  a  building  for  the  storing  of  vaccine. 

Philadelphia  was  the  center  from  which  the  vaccination 
movement  made  the  greatest  progress.  Doctors  Rush, 
Dewees,  Wistnr,  and  fifty  others  published  a  circular  in 
April,  1 80S,  advocating  the  use  of  animal  lymph.  This 
took  place  in  Jime  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary (although  it  was  not  until  Mareb  6,  1B10,  that 
vaccination  with  cow  virus  at  public  expense  was  legally 
introduced  in  Massaehuaetts) ;  and  in  the  year  1805  the 
New  York  Dispensary  took  over  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  above-named  Kine-Pock  Society. 

The  Dispensary  has  always  remained  true  to  its  task 
and  unwaveringly  conscientious  in  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties undertaken  by  it.  The  statistics  of  the  decrease  in 
the  mortality  from  sraall-pox,  and  the  temporary  and  oc- 
cnsionally  almost  complete  disappearance  of  this  previously 
so  deadly  disease,  clearly  prove  to  what  degree  the  dis- 
pensary and  all  its  successors  and  eo-workcrs  exercised 
their  l>eneiicial  activity. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  duties  of  dispen- 
■Krles  are  simple,  their  purpose  holy,  their  management 
■urely  not  complicated;  and  still,  since  a  long  time  abates 
have  gradually  crept  in.  The  endeavors  of  the  Boards  of 
Managers  and  of  medical  staffs  to  do  as  much  good  as 
possible  and  to  as  many  as  possible;  to  gain  recognition 
from  the  public ;  to  obtain  the  financial  support  extended 
to  hospitals  from  excise  funds  and  Snnday  collections,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  treated;  to  procure 
material  for  instruction  or  personal  study — all  this  caused 
it  to  be  overlooked  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  in- 
tended to  serve  only  the  truly  needy.  One  educational  in- 
■titutinn  in  the  city  went  so  far  as  to  have  large  posters 
put  up  at  the  street  corners  and  on  ash  barrels  calling 
nttention  of  the  public  to  the  readiness,  safety  and  prompt- 
nemi  with  whieh  medical  advice  may  l>e  bad  at  a  certain 
point.  But  even  If  not  every  institution  is  sufficiently  de- 
void of  conscience  and  good  taste  to  follow  Ibis  example, 
the  fact  \»  nevertheless  well  known  that  the  nunierousnes« 
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of  institutions  in  which  medirnl  advice  ranv  be  had  free, 
greatly  contributtd  to  the  ease  with  which  medical 
i'ice  is  obtained  without  appreciation  or  conipeniiation. 
It  is  known  to  each  one  of  us  that  institutions  for  the  poor 
"sited  and  "  milked  "  by  the  well-to-jlo.  That  pliyai- 
cinns  are  wronj^d  thereby  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  this 
The  p-eat  detriment  created  and  perpetuated  by 
such  a  practice  is  the  demoralization  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public.  The  well-known  fact  that  as  a  rule  only  able 
physicians  are  connected  with  institutions,  is  a  great  temp- 
tation to  some  persons  to  procure  advantages  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  but  which  are  easily  obtained  by 
fraudulently  wearing  the  cloak  of  poverty ;  to  accept  im- 
portant services  without  making  any  compensation,  and 
to  become  estranged  from  the  great  republican  principle 
of  self-respect  and  self-help.  To  allow  oneself  to  be 
served  without  giving  counter-service;  to  buy  without 
paying, — is  an  evidence  of  egotism,  fraud  and  servility, 
ftod  begets  these.  I  greatly  fear  that  with  the  facility  of 
obtaining  physical  health,  moral  health  is  destroyed.  This 
fear  does  not  appear  theoretical  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  system  of  rendering  aid  to  the  sick  and  who  know 
the  internal  working  of  many  institutions  from  experience. 
We  all  have  seen  velvet  and  silk  gowns  in  the  waiting- 
rooms;  we  all  have  recognized  and  caught  well-to-do  people 
,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  dressed  themselves  like 
poor  people;  we  have  all,  in  cases  of  discovery,  had  to 
listen  to  the  crude  flattery  that  they  came  "  because  the 
best  physicians  are  to  be  found  here,"  and  have  had  to 
put  up  with  rude  behavior  on  the  part  iif  those  who  were 
discovered  and  met  with  a  refusal.  It  ii  difficult  to  exer- 
cise control;  but  an  attempt  at  control  is  well  worth  while, 
very  beginning  it  was  customary  in  this  dis- 
pensary to  CKclude  those  not  entitled  to  its  privileges  in 
'  to  apportion  the  better  all  the  available  time  and 
energy  among  those  who  rightfully  came  to  us;  and  I 
'  that  the  present  generation  of  physicians  is  guided 
by  the  same  principles.  Fortunately  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  observe  them  in  the  German  Dispensary.  There  is  no 
lack  of  patients;  "material"  is  plentiful.  Without  any 
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other  rtBSon  than  honest  work,  the  physicians  of  the  in- 
stitution hare  ireen  the  number  of  patients  increase  from 
year  to  year;  without  an  increase  of  the  medical  staff  it 
will  even  be  impossible  to  meet  the  dt'mands ;  and  strict 
discriininatiun  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  those  whom  we  are  to  ser.ve,  for  the  benefit,  physicnl 
lu  well  as  Tnoral,  of  all.  The  latter  consideration  i  do 
not  look  upon  as  the  least. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  German  Dispensary  has  con- 
tributed to  the  latter  aim  also  in  other  ways,  fully  as  much 
as  to  the  former.  Just  as  a  charitable  institution  like 
ours  is  capable  of  demoralizing  and  will  demoralize  ap- 
plicants who  are  able  to  pay,  just  so  will  it  increase  the 
sense  of  safety' and  self-respect  of  the  really  needy.  The 
COiiKiousness  of  belonging;  to  a  community  which  recog- 
nlxcii  his  human  rights  and  extends  help  at  tlic  right  time 
Bnd  In  the  right  way,  imbues  a  needy  individual  with  a 
sr.nac  of  selfhood  and  citizenship.  That  which  the  justi- 
Aablc  and  the  Utopian  plans  of  socialistic  and  communistic 
prcnchrrs  have  demanded,  you,  my  colleagues,  realize  in 
your  field,  us  you  devote  your  time  and  knowledge  un- 
srudgitiiilyi  punctually  and  free  of  charge  to  the  common 
welfare. 

Tim  common  welfare!     Surely  each  service  you  render 

I*  an  individual  service,  but  there  are  almost  thirty  thon- 

•nuil  »"c''  annually  of  which  yours  is  a  part.     la  it  still 

noiilfiil  to  eit|ilain  to  the  public  in  what  this  service  con- 

hImIiiF     That  you  assuage  the  bodily   pains  of  some  is  a 

on'ttl  i-OUlforll  that  you  save  Ibeir  lives  is  a  great  blessing 

f,vr  lln'KI.     H"l  ^"'"'  '""*^''  -*"*"'  """^  tliereby  doing  for  others, 

InvWbb'  •linding  l)ehind  these,  you   scarcely  ever  know. 

Httl  wW  111*"!'  know— and  what  nil  those  should  know  who 

%u,\v   nr**''  (('''''•'  ^'"^   matter  thought  and    nei-er  opened 

V    ,     tWi'Vi'l''  li'  contribute  to  your  meager  fund — is   that 

iJ-1-.^tvWiiiil  III'"'"*  y"  *''*'''  man.V   from  actual  severe 

\n  liMwly  intervention ;  that  by  your  good  advice 

.,.^  o  rrprlltion  of  the  illness;  that  you  preserve 

■vv*  mM  trom  that  loss  of  time  brought  about  by 

..^  VlAww,  from  using  up  bis  meager  savings,  and 

*i\  *  *  *W«I»tt"l  and  a  disruption  of  the  fanuly. 
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And  manf  are  the  coses  -where  it  \a  unquestioned  iind 
positive  that  your  efforts  have  saved  life  and  preserved 
health.  Both  are  of  far  greater  vnlne  to  the  poor  family 
than  to  the  rieh.  To  preserve  the  provider  does  not  merely 
mean  to  maintain  those  dependent  on  him  in  comparative 
freedom  and  independence,  but  it  also  means  to  keep  the 
a^-erage  of  the  national  wenlth  from  sinking.  In  saving 
health,  we  save  the  individual  and  the  family  from  poverty, 
temptation,  misdemeanor,  and  crime.  Statistics  show  the 
German  morals  in  this  country  to  be  good.  If  they  remain 
good,  this  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  result  of  the 
work  of  charitable  physicians.  Fortunate  are  we  and  for- 
tunate is  the  German  public  of  New  York  that  for  twenty- 
seren  years  their  number  has  steadily  increased.  And  gou 
will  always  be  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  your  great 
task. 

And  your  efforts  arc  indeed  necessary.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago  the  establishment  of  a  German  dispensary  was 
justified  by  the  fact  that  many  German  immigrants,  be- 
cause unacquainted  with  the  language  of  our  country  and 
nf  conditions  here,  and  because  of  their  imported  poverty, 
were  dependent  for  assistance  on  their  German-speaking 
compatriots.  The  number  of  such  needy  persons  has  in- 
creased beyond  the  relative  increase  in  the  population. 
Conditions  of  living  have  become  more  complicated,  shaking 
off  poverty  more  difficult,  the  interim  between  immigra- 
tion and  independence  longer.  The  first  generation  of 
German  immigrants  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle.  The 
great  ocean  neither  washes  away  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tions, nor  does  it  efface  the  lines  of  accustomed  cnre  from 
furrowed  and  depressed  countenances.  Among  the  count- 
less number  who  passed  by  for  hours,  silently  and  sor- 
rowfully, to  cast  in  quick  Succession  one  last  look  upon 
the  dead  feature  of  a  great  benefactress  to  us  all,  there 
were  many  in  threadbare  clothing,  plainly  their  best,  never- 
theless :  and  many  faces  on  which  sorrow  and  care  had  left 
their  imprint.  The  German  physicians  will  still  find  much 
to  counsel  and  much  to  aid  in  tlie  service  of  individuals 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  ns  has  been  the  case 
heretofore,  and  without  the  need  of  special  o 
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prompt  tlic  pliysician  to  render  feeling  and  compassionatt 
hcrvicr  in  individual  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  lie  shoald 
have  personally  experienced  heartrending  woe  to  incline 
his  soul  toward  the  sufferer;  to  steel  him  in  his  conscious- 
neu  of  professional  and  civic  duty  it  requires  but  love  of 
profession  nnd  of  mankind.  Hippocrates  knew  that  where 
there  is  love  of  medical  science,  there  is  also  love  of  roan- 
kind.  The  classickl  education  of  the  German  scientist  and 
the  American  citizenship  of  the  German  physician  make 
him  recognise  his  task  and  indicate  to  him  its  realisation. 

I  therefore  attribute  no  small  importance  to  the  Gcr- 
mnn  physician  in  America,  and  to  this  dispensary  in  its 
relations  toward  the  poor  immigrants,  as  factors  in  aiding 
to  educate  them  to  citisenship.  He  renders  them  the  first 
and  most  urgent  services ;  maintains  their  ability  to  work, 
Kcciircs  to  them  the  possibility  of  helping  themselves.  He 
helps  them  to  acquire  a  home  for  themselves  and  for 
tlicir  children.  Fatherland,  motherland  did  not  offer  them 
the  needed  opportunity  to  remain  and  gain  a  livelihood 
lor  themselves  and  their  dear  ones.  Perhaps  the  customs 
of  language  may  still  have  to  be  changed.  The  Home, 
the  known,  the  conscious  home,  will  perhaps  no  longer  be 
named  according  to  father  or  mother.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  immigrnnt  will  feel  at  home,  wilt  feel 
Inestricably  one.  body  and  soul,  with  that  country  where 
he  placed  his  children's  cradle,  secured  their  future,  or  laid 
tlirm  In  their  grave. 

In  this  way  the  German  physicians  who  planned  this 
Institution,  those  who  are  now  working  for  it,  and  all  who 
for  twenty-seven  years  have  financially  supported  it,  have 
contributed  toward  the  improvement  of  the  human  material 
which  after  us  will  form  the  great  population  of  the  United 
StntcH.  Only  by  such  cn-ordinnted  work  are  such  great 
rcnults  obtained.  It  is  not  givi-n  to  everyone  to  become 
of  himself  such  an  American  as  was  the  departed  one,  to 
whose  generous  spirit  we  owe  this  afternoon  full  of  satis- 
faction, gratitude  and  cause  for  thought.  Arrived  on 
tbeac  shores  an  unknown  young  woman,  honored  in  her  old 
a^,  mmI  carried  to  her  rest  more  deeply  regretted  than 
a  before  ber  in  America,  she  presents  the  aspect 
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a  true  American  eiiHtencc.  Unrcniitting  labor,  well- 
iceived  effort,  careful  economy,  eitravannnt  generosity, 
the  practical  sense  which  demanded  lo  sec  in  her  own  life- 
time the  prosperity  of  her  creation,  the  ideal  soul  which 
rendered  help  to  the  helpless  (irst  and  last,  and  combined 
rith  this  the  love  of  fatherland  which  ennblrd  her  to  sec 
that  her  care  should  be  for  the  heavy-laden  immigrant, — 
such  was  Anna  Ottendorfer.  She  cared  for  the  future 
the  sick,  of  the  hospitals,  of  the  schools,  in  equal 
measure. 

[t  is  not  my   task  on  this  occasion   to   discourse   upon 
her  memory.      Where  these  stones   speak,  men  may  well 
^main  silent.     Her  works  shall  follow  her  and  her  name 
immortal   in   the   history   of   German -Americans.      When 
le   noblest   names   are   mentioned   her  name   will    be   men- 
tioned too.     The  contemplation  of  a  nature  like  hers,  full 
of  force,  initiative,  severity  and  idealism  combined,  memory 
of  the  German  home  and  labor  for  the  American  present, 
helps   us  overcome  many  an  attack  of  pessimism  in  which 
the  best  of  us  often    run  the  risk  of  doubting  the   free 
"jvelopmcnt   of  the   best   possible   in   human   nature.      The 
[ample  of  her  life  is  a  special  blessing  to  those  of  us  of 
erman    birth.      We   are   not   yet   accustomed   to   the   great 
snd    free    development   of    the    individual    German   nature. 
German    militarism    and    provincialism,    centuries    of    dis- 
ruption, policing  and  poverty,  have  impressed  on  the  indi- 
'  'ual    German    a    narrowness    and    small-minded    egotism 
which  we  arc  forced  to  regret  so  often  in  the  polities  and 
daily  life  of  Germans.     Great  natures  like  hers  are  evi- 
dence of  the  de%'elopment  of  which  the  German  is  capable 
In  freedom  and  without  the  restraint  of  governmental  in- 
terference, and  give  room  to  the  hope  that  not  only  Ger- 
man books,  bat  also  German  men  and  German  women  may 
be  active  and  successful  factors,  politically  and  morally, 
in  the  upbuilding  of  this  republic. 

"Jver  her  coffin  and  at  her  open  grave  eloquent  tongues 
have  proclaimed  the  simple  truths  of  her  life;  it  sounded 
like  fiction  but  was  nothing  hut  a  narration.  You  need 
expect  no  laudatory  speech  from  me;  the  memory  of  what 
accomplished  is  her  eulogy.  Among  the  patrons  of  the 
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institutions  wliich  nre  united  as  the  German  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  she  early  inseribed  her  nnme.  For  muny  years 
she  was  an  attentive  observer  of  wimt  was  slowly  accom- 
plished from  a  suiall  start,  with  meager  means,  with  honest 
effort,  in  the  public  interest.  She  was  not  of  those  who, 
without  method  and  without  thought,  simply  give,  to  ei- 
tend  charity.  1  well  know  from  many  personal  experiences 
how  her  generous  and  extensive  private  charity  was  guided 
equally  by  the  dictates  of  )ieart  and  reason.  How  much 
more  thoughtful  and  systematic  was  her  public  charity! 
So  soon  as  she  was  convinced  by  long  observation  of  the 
activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary, 
she  erected  the  women's  pavilion,  which  she  solemnly 
handed  over  to  its  intended  use  exactly  two  ycnrs  ago 
in  a  never-lo*be-forgottrn  address.  About  eight  months 
later,  in  the  early  part  of  1883,  at  a  time  of  great  suffer- 
ing from  which  she  was  released  only  after  a  prolonged 
struggle,  she  said  one  day ;  "  There  are  many  complaints 
regarding  the  Dispensary  building;  the  physicians  have 
no  room,  the  patients  no  con\-cniences.  Look  for  a  snit- 
oblc  location ;  I  have  determined  to  set  aside  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  new  German  Dispensary.  Should 
I  die  before,  it  will  not  matter,  my  family  know  my 
wishes." 

And  this,  esteemed  audience,  rich  and  poor,  and  you, 
my  colleagues,  this  is  your  new  German  Dispensary. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  generous  gift  is  not  alone 
Ita  iIbc,  but  the  harmonious  meeting  of  all  requirements, 
nniannting  from  the  thoughtfid  consideration  of  every  need; 
till*  gnnd  and  great  woman  knew  that  if  the  Dispensary 
Wiiiilil  continue  to  prosper  as  a  charitable  medical  instl- 
llllliin,  Ihi'  Intellectual  and  scientific  requirements  of  the 
liii'illnil  il'iff  must  be  taken  into  account.  She  therefore 
Uii«iKh(  with  special  satisfaction  of  the  laboratories  to  be 
iri'i'li'il  in  (he  court;  for  the  same  reason  she  insisted 
lllHili  Mtiildr  Npnee  for  the  medical  library  and  meeting 
nmin*.  Whni  you,  ray  colleagues,  will  have  occasion  in 
Uir  HP1'  I"  frnintcr  future,  to  use  in  comfort  the  library 
|i|llli>l>li>i)  III  Iwcnty-Ncven  long  ycnra,  and  enjoy  the  use 
|tf  IttkiirliMli  iiimrtcm  for  your  scientific  meetings, — ■  cen- 
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ter  for  your  New  York  colleagues  as  well  ns  for  tlic 
nuiDCrous  foreign  physiciana  who  either  pay  brief  visits 
to  our  city  or  who  come  ,for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
themselves  among  us, — your  grntitiide  will  be  due  to  the 
loving  consideration  of  the  great  departed  one.  She  hoa 
united  for  us  under  one  roof  praetical  work  and  scientific 
effort.  She  has  here  carried  out  the  thought  which  her 
generous  husband  entertained,  in  another  direction,  when 
he  erected  the  neighboring  building  as  an  educational 
factor  for  the  public  at  large  and  placed  it  under  the  dj' 
rectian  of  the  German  Hospital  and   Disp<:nsury.' 

And  she  has  done  still  more  for  us.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  on  opportunity  to  describe  to  her  the  prolonged 
■truggic,  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  institutions  so  near 
to  our  hearts.  The  lack  of  "interest  on  the  part  of  many 
among  the  well-to-do  German  population,  due  no  matter 
to  what,  was  a  fact.  Throngli-  Anna  Ottendorfcr.  whose 
Bystematic  procedure  and  well-founded  discrimination  was 
beginning  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  the  sympathies 
ider  circles  were  aroused  for  our  institutions.  The 
past  two  months  have  brought  a  greater  number  of  new 
members  than  did  the  previous  two  years.  The  German 
public  is  beginning  to  treat  the  Dispensary  and  Hospital 

In  the  Mrcting:  of  March  3,  1833,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  German  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  the  following  resolu- 
tions  were   adopted: 

:,  The  housp  Intended  for  polyclinic  purposes,  having  50  ft 
^ront  in  Seeond  avenue  helwMn  flth  and  9th  streets,  and  all 
rear  buildings  and  court,  arc  retained  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
pose  stated. 

9.  The  adjoining  house,  having  20  ft.  front.  Intended  for 
public  reading  rooms  and  circulating  library,  Is  token  over  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
to  be  perpetually  retained  for  the  puropses  stated  and 
to  be  rented  at  a  nominal  rental,  to  an  existing  society  or  a 
•ociety  to  be  formed,  for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  therein 
tree  circulating  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

3.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
IMrectors  are  lierehy  authorized  to  accept  the  gift  under  the 
above-stated  conditions. 
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with  consideration  and  to  look  al  them  with  loving  eyes. 
We  liave  good  reason  to  believe  that  just  as  these  institn- 
tions  have  been  for  more  tban  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
center  of  busy  activity  for  the  Geminn  physician,  so  there 
will  be  centered  upon  them  in  the  future  the  loving  care  of 
ntl  classes  of  our  population.     And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
For  as  the  sickroom  in  any  house  should  be  a  holy  place, 
80  should  the  community  consider  the  place  where  the  sick    i 
and  needy  arc  cared  for  and  brought  back  to  health,  aM    , 
a  holy  place.     To  the  ancient  Greeks  this  place  was  the   I 
temple.     The  public  should  look  upon  the  place  of  healing    | 
as  a  temple;  and  even  the  priest  of  health,  the  physician, 
should   approach    the    place    of    his    activity    with    a    holy  i 
feeling.     Let  him  drop  at  the  gate  all  that  is  coarse 
every  human  being.     He  whose  heurt  cannot  be  cleansed  j 
of  the   ashes   of   envy,  jealousy   and   egotism   by   scientific 
striving    and   humanitarian  endeavor,  would  do  better  to 
devote  his  muscles  and  intellect  to  the  acquisition  of  lucre 
in    the   public    marts,   instead   of   attempting   to   bend    his 
soul  and  spirit  to  the  demands  of  a  noble  jirofeasion. 

And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this,  my  colleagues,  is 
your  temple.  The  beauty  and  harmony  which  surround 
us,  planned  and  established  by  a  great  departed  one,  lack 
to-day  but  one  thing:  that  is,  the  presence  of  the  founder 
of  this  house  in  which  we  are  assembled  to  admire,  to 
enjoy,  to  hope,  and  to  make  resolutions  for  the  future. 
We  grant  everyone  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  did  she  whose  name  is  now  on  every  tongue  and 
to  whose  memory  this  occasion  is  consecrated.  But  none 
is  prevented  from  it  riving,  and  everyone  of  us  should 
strive,  to  attain  as  much. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  FAIR  OF  THE 

MOUNT  SiNAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Ladiet  and  Gentlemen: 

As  I  have  the  honor  of  being  ttic  presiding  medical  of' 
6cer  of  the  hospital  with  which  the  Mount  Sinai  Training 
School  for  Nurses  is  connected,  I  look  upon  the  demand 
that  I  should  opert  this  fair  m  a  tributi?  paid  to  my  office 
and  my  institution.  There  are,  however,  a  few  persons  on 
whom,  rather  than  on  me,  I  should  have  desired  to  see 
the  enjoyable  opportunity  of  addressing  vou  bestowed: 
these  are  the  President  of  the  Mount  Sina"l  Hospital,  or 
the  President  of  the  Training  School. 

With  the  hospital  I  have  been  connected  longer  than 
any  of  its  other  officers,  having  been  entrusted  with  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Medical  Board  more  than  twenty-eight  years 

J,  At  that  time  the  hospital  was  in  Twenty-eighth 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues.  It  was 
what  we  then  thought  to  be  an  immense  establishment, 
'  ;h  a  frontage  of,  I  believe,  twenty-eight  feet.  Next 
door  was  a  tenement  house— in  the  interest  of  symmetry, 
there  were  tenement  houses  on  the  other  side,  and  chanties 
opposite.  Inside  there  were  ahout  forty  beds,  and  a  small 
number  of  doctnrs^most  of  them  are  dead;  amongst  them 
Ernst  Krackowizer.  whose  name  must  never  disappear 
from  your  annals.     There  were  also  nurses. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since  that  fnr-o(F  time. 
The  shanty  hospital  has  been  turned,  fairy-like,  into  a  pal- 
ace, poverty  into  riches;  and  all  this  because  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  which  commenced  hy  erecting  the  shanty, 
continued  to  live,  and  the  tree  planted  hy  the  Touros,  Jos. 
Fatmans,  and  Nathans  hua  hornc  and  ripened  its  fruit. 
And  inside  the  palace  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick 
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are  of  a  higher  order,  since  the  successful  example  of  the 
Bellevue  Training  School  stimulnted  the  private  enterprise 
of  clear-sighted  and  nobte-hearted  women  to  establish  the 
Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

In  an  address  1  delivered  half  a  dozen  years  ago  be- 
fore oire  of  your  graduating  classes  and  the  public,  I  drew 
from  memory  a  picture  of  the  hospital  and  private  nurs- 
ing before  the  time  of  training  schools.  The  comparison 
was  not  at  nil  favorable  to  the  past.  Woman's  nature  at 
its  beit  is  always  sympathetic,  pure,  and  unselfish,  but  that 
part  of  the  sex  which  turned  to  nursing  as  a  business  was, 
with  some  rare  and  excellent  exceptions,  far  from  belong- 
ing to  the  sympathetic,  pure,  and  unselfish  class.  Still, 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  those  times  was,  in  principle, 
superior  to  that  which  preceded  it. 

In  ancient  Greece,  when  a  poor  man  was  taken  sick,  he 
found  admission  to,  and  nursing  in,  the  house  of  a  rich 
fellow -citizen.  During  the  Crusades  the  nursing  order 
of  tlie  Hospital  Brothers  was  recruited  from  among^ 
Italian  and  German  merchants.  All  the  other  organisa- 
tions for  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  from  tlie  Templars  and 
the  Order  of  St.  Elizalwth  down  to  the  Protestant  Deacon- 
esses, were  founded  under  the  authority  jind  supervision 
of  the  Church.  An  immense  deal  of  good  has  been  done 
by  all  of  them,  for,  indeed,  the  most  solid  foundation  of 
every  religion  of  civilized  and  semi-civiliied  nationj  is 
the  sum  of  humanitarian  instincts  and  tendencies  embodied 
in  them.  Through  centuries  it  was  the  Church  alone  which 
could  provide  nursing  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  were  ever 
so  insufficient  when  compared  with  the  total  sum  of  suffer- 
ing. As  in  our  times  the  physician  and  priest,  who  were 
long  identical,  hove  parted  in  peace,  to  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  and  of  mankind,  so  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing  must  be  independent.  It  has  also  been 
acknowledged  at  latt  that  the  nursing  of  the  sick  is  a 
aufEciently  important,  difficult,  and  grateful  task  to  be 
learned  before  performed.  Moreover,  what  the  occasional 
generosity  of  a  fellow-eitizen  would  do  for  a  siek  person 
in  olden  time,  what  the  Church  would  order  or  sanction 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  has  finally  become  the  outgrowth 
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of  well-understood  individualism,  in  Accordance  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  time  and  our  social  constitution. 

It  is  a  charaetcrislic  feature  of  our  time  that  there  need 
not  be  «  contradiction  between  the  differeirt  interests  of 
the  many.  In  an  organization  like  a  Imining  school  you 
serve  at  the  same  time  the  mirse,  the  sicli,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  the  address  alluded  to  I  mentioned 
the  fact,  stated  by  the  census  of  Berlin  in  1872,  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  women  of  that  city  had  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  that  but  one  out  of  every  four  hundred 
and  seven  such  women  turned  to  nursing  as  a  regular  oc- 
cupation. In  facilitating  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  training  you  give  a  woman  a  profession  by  which 
to  secure  her  independence,  an  occupation  which  will  serve 
the  sick,  a  position  than  which  there  are  few — there  ought 
to  be  none— more  appreciated  and  more  honored.  At  the 
same  time  you  serve  the  community.  Whoever  has  feared 
and  grieved  at  the  bedside  of  a  dear  one,  old  or  young, 
or  has  been  exhausted  by  constant  care  and  physical  work, 
and  tormented  by  the  evidence  of  hii  or  her  own  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  or  training,  has  appreciated  long  ago  the 
services  a  trained  nurse  alone  can  render.  I  believe  there 
is  none  amongst  you  in  whose  household  a  good  trained 
nurse  has  not  shed  light  and  given  confidence  and  ren- 
dered valuable  services  already.  We  physician^  know  the 
difference  between  the  hospital  and  private  nursing  of 
former  times  and  that  of  the  present.  We  do  not  feel  as 
if  we  could  or  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  doubt- 
ful case  without  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  wonder 
how  we  could  ever  get  along  without  her.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  fashion,  but  of  necessity.  If  it  were  a  fashion 
only,  surely  the  name  of  the  greatest  and  most  blessed 
woman  in  the  history  of  womanhood  might  l>e  Semiramis, 
or  Lucretia,  or  Roland,  or  what  not;  but  you  do  know 
that  Ihat  name  is  Florence  Nightingale. 

Sickness  and  suffering  are  unaectarian.  Humanity  ia 
unsectarian.  Your  school  is  un sectarian.  Neither  the 
names  nor  faces  nor  creeds  of  the  pupils  remind  one  of  a 
tingle  nationality  or  church.  They  are  taught  that  their 
home  is  to  be  the  sick-room,  their  church  the  hospital, 
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and  it  is  expected  thai  they  should  use  tlwir  intellect  to  leant 
enough  of  knowledge,  and  practise  enough  of  tlieir  art,  to 
be  efficient  workers  in  the  cliosen  iield.  No  braas  band, 
no  clamor,  no  mob  shouts  at  their  presence.  Knowledge 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  educated  common  sense,  traiired 
hands  and  minds,  distinguish  them.  It  is  by  these  quali- 
ties that  excel  the  humane  and  humanitariair  soldiers  of 
the  genuine  .irmy  of  salvation. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Training  School— I  can  say  that  with 
great  satisfaction — has  obtained  a  good  reputation  in  the 
community  and  the  medical  profession.  However,  as  so 
many  of  its  officers  are  here,  and  I  am  somewhat  of  an 
officer  myself,  I  shall  aay  no  more  on  this  theme.  Still,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  preparations  for  this  fair  have 
been  commenced,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  call  of 
its  initiators  has  been  responded  to,  prove  both  the  hold 
the  institution  has  gained  on  the  public  and  the  feeling 
that  irrcrea.^ed  means  will  enhance  its  usefulness.  To  aid 
in  obtaining  these  substantial  means  you  were  kindly  but 
categorically  besought,  invited,  told,  or  ordered,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  to  attend  this  fair,  and  not  to  leave  it  before 
you  piiid  the  ransom.  You  arc  prisoners  in  the  chains  of 
your  own  good-will,  or  convictions,  or  domestic  tiej,  or 
affiliations,  or  love,  or  curiosity,  or  fashion — I  do  not  care 
which,  so  the  end  of  this  fair  be  attained.  1  was  selected 
to  tell  you  so. 

When,  however,  I  complacently  informed  a  friend  that 
I  was  to  open  this  fair.  I  was  bluntly  told  that  I  did  not 
even  know  what  a  fair  was,  and  certainly  did  not  know 
how  to  open  one.  Becoming  doubtful  of  my  knowledge, 
I  eon.iultcd  Webster  ( I  have  the  impression  that  is  what 
books  are  made  for,  my  own  too).  There  I  found  that 
"  fair  "  means  "  free  from  spots,  specks,  imperfection,  or 
hindrance;  cloudless,  propitious,  favorable,  unencumbered; 
charactcrieed  by  frankness,  honesty,  impartiality,  candor." 
You  see  I  know  all  about  your  fair  here;  and  that  I  know 
bow  to  open  one  I  must  prove  this  very  moment,  for  I  have 
been  told  that  my  renmrks  must  be  brief.  Besides,  I 
am  used  to  opening  things— 1  have  opened  a  great  many 
things  in  my  life:  I  have  opened  my  eyes  quite  often, 
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tbough  sometimes  I  was  glad  to  close  theai  <]uickly;  my 
heart  Bometiinej,  and  found  it  quite  unprofitable  busineBS 
jstJy;  opened  accfiunts  and  was  soon  told  I  had  over- 
drawn; college  courses,  and  the  doctors  continue  to  increase 
an  incredible  and  uncomfortable  degree,  and  the  cry 
is  still  they  come;  hospitals  and  dispeiijaries,  with  such 
success  that  they  have  remained  open  ever  since;  I  have 
opened  champagne  bottles,  very  successfully  in  most  caaes; 
md  now  I  am  called  upon  to  crown  my  work  by  opeiring 

I  shall  do  so  after  having  made  a  single  remark.  The 
young  ladies  who  expect  to  have  fun  only  are  greatly 
mistaken.  Their  satisfaction  must  he  iir  serious  work. 
Most  of  them  have  spent  nil  their  young  lives  in  spending 
ney;  now  they  are  expected  to  make  it.  Every  one  of 
you  is  to  be  a  wheel  in  the  big  coining  machine.  If  you 
enjoy  your  function,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  end  sanctions  every  means,  but  when  a 
good  cause  i^  advanced  and  serious  work  accomplished 
by  frolicking  and  laughing,  teasing  and  dancing,  1  wish 
to  encourage  laughing  and  dancing.  Life  is  too  much, 
Anyway,  like  a  graveyard,  and  Inrks  and  flower  beds  are 
too  few.  David  was  dancing  nnd  was  called  pious.  You 
cannot  be  too  pious,  or  do  better  than  imitate  him  in  his 
piety,  in  this  cause  and  in  these  Surroundings.  While  1 
behold  tliem  and  look  upon  this  splendor,  full  of  wealth 
and  promise.  I  am  reminded  that  "  all  that  glitters  is  not 
gold."  But  1  tell  vou,  if  Shakespeare  knew  about  this 
fair,  he  would  say.  "All  that  glitters  here  is  gold."'  Pure 
gold  was  the  idea  that  started  the  plan  of  this  fair,  pure 
gold  the  enthusiasm  which  matured  that  plan  into  reality, 
and  the  humanitarian  instinct  and  practical  tact  which 
en'listed  the  sympathies  of  old  and  young;  pure  gold  the 
sagacity  which  taught  friends  and  foes  how  to  look  upon 
the  required  labor  as  one  of  love  and  fun.  Pure  gold  is  th« 
purpose  for  which  this  fair  was  established.  I  hope  the 
result  will  be  plenty  of  pure  gold.  As  for  myself,  I  look 
about,  and.  seeing  that  all  is  "  fair,"  hereby  declare  this 
fair  of  yours  open  for  the  good  will  of  n  generous  public- 
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THK   AMERICANS   AND   THE   TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

On  August  4th,  1890,  during  tiie  first,  and  largest,  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Tenth  International  CongreHa,  tliere 
were  three  universal  and  spoirtuneous  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause. The  first  and  most  sympathetic  greeted  the  name 
of  James  Paget,  and  never  was  there  an  ovation  more  de- 
served. The  second  rang  through  the  immense  huilding 
wlien  it  was  announced  tlial  the  Governuient  of  the  French 
Republic  had  sent  tliirty-i'our  official  delegates,  and  thiit 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  frenchmen  had  joined 
the  Congress.  They  had  overcome  political  enmity  and 
jealousy,  disregarded  a  rather  sliglitiirg  reference  to  their 
"  national  insanity  "  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  came  with 
open  hearts  and  friendly  feelings,  a  large  number  of  them 
men  of  fame  and  higli  rank.  The  third  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  gather- 
ing more  than  six  hundred  Americans  were  inscribed  on 
the  rolls.  This  recognition  afforded  to  our  name  must 
bare  flattered  the  national  jiride  uf  every  one  of  us  who 
vas  present. 

This  hearty  welcome  was  more  than  I  had  mustered 
the  courage  to  expect.  For,  indeed,  Americans  visiting 
Europe  on  such  occasions  as  this,  Inbor  under  certain  dif- 
fieulties.  Europeans  do  not  quite  understand  our  country, 
its  political  and  social  configuration  or  its  scientific  at- 
tainments. If  that  be  so  even  in  Great  Britain,  both  race 
and  language  being  identical  and  mutual  intercourse  more 
frequent,  how  much  less  can  we  expect  it  to  be  known  on 
the  Continent !  Besides,  it  is  not  always  the  best  political, 
social,  and  scientific  class  of  our  fcUow-citixens  who  travel 
extensively,  and  though  it  be  not  the  crowd  of  the  "  pro- 
fanum  t'ulgut  "  that  ought  to  tell  in  the  estimation  of  the 
beat  spirit  of  their  country,  it  does  so  tell.  Now,  the  ma- 
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jorjty  of  medical  Americans  they  know  is  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Germany,  belong  to  one  of  two  classes: 
either  they  are  bona-^de  students,  whom,  being  mere  for- 
eigners, lliey  consent  to  umtriculate  even  without  the  pre- 
liminary education  rigorously  insisted  upon  in  their  own 
young  coBiitrynieii,  or  they  ore  our  youifg  doctors  who  pass 
a  few  montlis  or  a  year  in  European  laboratories  and  clinics 
for  the  sake  of  special  studies.  It  is  these  latter  that  are 
also  the  occasional  participants  in  their  national  associa- 
tions, where,  nobody  else  being  present,  they  are  natu- 
rally considered  the  re preaentn lives  of  American  medicine. 
Our  beat  men  travel  little  and  talk  less.  Indeed,  some 
of  those  who  were  most  fit  to  represent  us  in  the  Congress 
kept  in  the  rear,  modest  and  retiring.  Besides,  the  great 
opportunity  America  might  have  had  to  present  to  the  view 
of  the  world  whatever  there  is  great  and  progressive  in 
American  medicine,  appears  lost.  For  in  the  very  number 
of  the  German  Medical  Weekly  which  was  published  in 
the  week  of  the  Congress  you  could,  in  the  history  of  pre- 
vious congresses,  re;id  the  statement  that  the  Washington 
Congress  was  unfortunately  a  failure,  for  which  all  of 
us,  being  Americans,  are  held  responsible.  Moreover, 
though  English  is  read  by  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  in 
Europe,  the  knowledge  of  our  Iniiguage  is  not  so  general 
as  to  insure  a  wide  acquaintance  with  our  literature  through 
anything  but  the  uncertain  channels  of  extracts  or  trans- 
lations. Nor  are  even  these  well  selected.  We  are  all 
aware  that  our  medical  journals  are  of  as  unequal  rank 
as  our  schools,  and  not  infrequently  will  you  find  a  jour- 
nal which  is  deservedly  unknown  among  ns,  quoted  in 
E'lrope  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  fair  representative 
of  American  medical  literature.  Nor  is  the  treatment 
Europeans  receive  at  our  hands  always  very  courteona 
or  considerate.  The  editorial  remarks  of  a  great  New 
York  weekly  were  quoted  as  uiikiml,  inasmiieji  as  the  ef-  , 
forts  to  make  the  Congress  international  and  Berlin 
tral  ground  for  the  whole  world  did  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  us.  It  must  be  admitted,  though,  they  did  n 
deem  that  Western  journal  worthy  of  serious  conaiderft*  ^ 
tion  which  spoke  of  the  Tenth  International  Congress  i 
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a  congress  of  snoba,  and  advistd  every  one  of  the  I'orly 
thousand  pra c lit io Iters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  "  every 
one  superior  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,"   to  stay  at 

Public  opinion  is  often  made  or  unmade  by  trivialities; 
sometimes,  indeed,  by  personalities  of  an  inferior  nature. 
It  was  a  source  of  complaint  in  Berlin  that  an  American 
who  had  been  honored  with  the  request  to  represent  our 
country  by  delivering  one  of  the  great  addresses,  had 
neglected  to  see  to  it  that  his  refusal  reached  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organisation  in  anything  like  due  time.  The 
proverbial  courtesy  of  Americans  was  found  wanting,  and 
that  at  a  time  of  feverish  excitement  and  overwork.  Such 
the  very  opportunities  for  those,  formerly 
Bnropeans,  who  manage  to  rise,  in  their  own  estimation 
and  that  of  their  former  countrymen,  by  detraction  of  ua. 
For  there  are  those  wlio  do  not  immediately  succeed,  when 
they,  our  guests  and  future  feilow-eitizena.  arrive  among 
ressing  ua  with  their  superiority,  or  in  being  ap- 
preciated by  us  as  they  are  by  themselves,  or  in  obtaining 
lucrative  practice  and  profeaaional  positions  and 
bonors.  It  is  they  who  pay  for  the  hospitality  proffered 
Ity  our  country  with  shoulder-shrugging  insinuations  and 
pitying  remarks  upon  our  crudencss  and  inferiority,  our 
"  mob  rule,"  our  "  civilized  barbarism,"  instead  of  tiidiiig 
I  the  realizations  of  the  national  and  cosmopolitan  aims 
il  profession  and  science. 
90  small  as  not  to  have  some  effect.  Unfor- 
:  is  still  so  much  national  jealousy  everywhere 
id  shortcomings  in  your  neighbor  beyond  the 
■  arc  easily  believed  in,  and  slanders  and  li- 
tellera  are  always  busy.  When  I  arrived  in  Germany  a 
newspaper  article  was  shown  me  which  was  concocted  by 
a  sectarian  practitioner,  formerly  in  Nfw  York,  who  de- 
tailed the  inferiority  of  American  medicine,  schools,  and 
practice  to  the  horrified  sanctity  of  the  German  public; 
and  in  the  very  week  preceding  the  Congress,  hundreds. 
or  perhaps  thousands,  of  pamphlets  were  distributed  in 
Berlin  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting  na  and  making 
ifortable.    The  pseudonymous  author,  who  appears 
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to  have  lived,  or  lives,  in  Chicago,  says,  amoog  a  great 
many  other  things,  the  following: 

■'  In  reference  to  the  trairsaltaiilic  gentlemen,  nothing 
is  more  out  of  place  than  indulgence.  American  toler- 
ance, so  frequently  eslolled.  crista  for  Americans  only. 
When  uhout  to  travel  they  leave  it  nt  home.  It  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  bad  con- 
Hcienee.  As  the  average  American  never  cares  for  the 
history  of  a  science,  the  majority  of  the  transatlantic  mem' 
hers  of  the  International  Congress  arc  totally  unac- 
quainted with  European  institutions,  labors,  and  scientific 
metliods  and  their  aims.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of  these 
geirtlemen  carries  a  paper  in  his  pocket,  easily  compiled, 
wherewith  to  resuscitate  the  obsolete  science  of  Europe." 

In  the  same  sheet  the  man  asserts  that  forty-two  per  cent. 
of  all  the  doctors  in  Chicago  are  professed  abortionist! 
and  a  great  many  followers  of  "  Christian  Science." 

Some  of  the  great  Germans,  with  whose  names  every  one 
nf  us  is  perfectly  familiar,  denied  being  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  such  rubbish;  but  then,  again,  it  was  through 
them  that  I  was  informed  of  a  New  York  speeialist,  and 
a  Fellow  of  this  Academy,  who  was  reported  to  have 
availed  himself  of  his  persorral  intimacy  with  the  officers 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  the  purpose  of  having  hifl 
Congress  paper  served  at  the  breakfast  tables  of  a  million 
of  American  households  on  the  day  of  its  delivery.  That 
was  a  week  before  the  opening. 

Thus  you  see,  Mr.  President.  American  medical  gentle- 
men may  meet  with  difficulties  in  the  face  of  such  occar- 
rences.  Still,  though  tbey  arc  ns  hiiman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  we  on  this,  the  facilities  of  communic*^ 
tion  between  the  continents  hive  become  such  as  to  enaUe 
those  wishing  to  see  and  know  the  truth  that  the  time 
when  American  medicine  was  merely  receptive  and  imita' 
tive  has  loffg  passed  by,  and  that  we  have  entered  the 
arena  as  co-operating  peers.  They  were,  indeed,  anxioni 
to  have  us  and  secure  a  large  American  attendance.  In 
order  to  accomplish  that  end  the  organinin'e  committee 
appointed  an  American  committee,  which  was  to  enlist  uni- 
versal sympathy  in  our  country.     No  time  was  to  be  los^ 
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■nd  the  lirst  tun  medical  men  who  expressed  tlicii'  will- 
ingness to  serve  were  appointed.  The  territorial  jealousy, 
one  of  the  most  mnrked  American  littlenesses,  which  found 
its  way  into  print  several  times,  has  obliged  me  to  explain 
pablicly,  in  the  May  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians,  why  that  committee  consisted  of  Stewart, 
Fitz,  Luak,  Draper,  Hun,  Pepper,  Busey,  Osier,  and  Peyre 
Porehcr.  Will  the  Western  gentlemen  who  found  fault 
with  the  committee,  and  heaped  vitoperation  on  the  mode 
of  its  composition,  tell  us  tliat  tlie  names  selected  did  not 
deserve  the  honor  conferred  upon  them,  or  that  there  are 
tetter  ones  among  us?  Does  American  medicine  begin  at 
the  AJleghanies  or  the  Sierras?  Or  will  you,  gentlemen  of 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  or  Nevada,  tell  us  which  of  the  forty- 
four  stars  of  the  glorious  flag  is  the  one  you  claim  as  yours? 
Yours  are  the  forty-four,  so  are  they  ours.  Are  your 
minds  not  big  enough,  your  hearts  not  large  enough  to 
mbracc  the  love  of,  and  the  pride  in,  the  whole  flag  of 
America  ? 

A  further  proof  of  the  anxiety  to  secure  the  co-operation 
and  good-will  of  the  Americans  was  given  by  the  Berlin 
committee  in  this,  that  they  insisted  upon  one  of  the  pub- 
}ic  addresses  in  the  general  meetings  being  delivered  by 
an  American.     Weir  Mitchell  having  declined  in  time  and 
irleously,  and  Osier  not  being  within  reach,  I  was  tele- 
graphically directed  to  select  an   orator.      The  choice  of 
Horatio  C,  Wood  was  heartily  approved  of  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere.     Again  a  few  have  asked  why  a  New  Yorker 
could  not  have  been  honored  with  that  commission.    That 
r   question  is  answered  by  some  other  queries:    Do  you  know 
I  better  man?     Is  America  liounded  by  the  East  and 
[  North  Rivers?     And,  lastly,  has  New  York  forgotten  that 
I  she  can  nlford  to  be  courteous  and  generous  ? 

"'  irc,  a  few  weeks  only  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
the  American  orthoptedists  expressed  the  desire  that 
should  be  n  separate  Section  of  Orthopeedics.  When 
1 1,  then  already  in  Europe,  was  notified  of  that  request  by 
f  the  chairman  of  the  Orthopiedic  Section  of  this  Academy, 
f  and  expressed  my  fear  lest  it  might  be  too  late  lo  make  nr- 
I  langementa  for  that  change,  I  was  by  returning  mail  in- 
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formed  by  the  Secretary-General  that  tlie  request  was  at 
once  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Organization,  on  the 
ground  that  my  countrymen  must  know  best  what  suited 
them   and  their   scientific  labors. 

Again,  the  organization  of  the  Congress  was  not  com- 
pleted without  the  election  of  an  Amcricnn  vice-president, 
John  S.  Billings,  and  an  American,  M.  Allen  St.nrr,  as 
one  of  the  two  Errglish-speaking  secretaries,  and  a  large 
number  of  American  vice-presidents  of  sections.  And, 
lastly,  when,  on  the  third  day  of  C-ongress  and  in  the  sec- 
ond general  meeting,  the  hour  grew  late  and  the  .audience 
mrltcd  under  the  hot  sun.  Dr.  Wood's  address  was,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  Americans,  postponed  so  as  to  be  the 
first  topic  of  the  third  meeting,  though  the  hour  and  ar- 
rnngemenls  and  printed  preparations  bad  to  be  changed 
accordingly. 

All  this  was  meant,  and  believed  to  suffice,  to  make 
every  American  feel  at  home.  If  it  did  not  succeed,  it 
ought  to  have  accomplished  tliat  end.  But  I  have  been 
told  that  disnppointmtirts  have  been  keenly  felt  and  com- 
plaints been  uttered. 

When  nn  English  paper  was  read,  many  have  been  re- 
ported to  hove  left  the  room.  Many  essays  were  not  read 
at  all,  some  were  not  allowed  the  time  required  by  the  au- 
thors, some  men  would  read  beyond  the  legal  limits. 
Such  comments  are  natural,  but  also  their  caiisen.  The  un- 
prtvedented  number  of  papers  offered  at  a  late  date  and 
too  courteously  accepted,  and  some  acoustic  disadvantages 
of  many  of  the  audience  halls,  are  amoirg  the  causes  of 
disappointments,  which  are  unavoidable  in  everything  hu- 
man. The  eiperiencc  of  the  past  may  furnish  remedies 
In  the  future.  However,  when  one  man  complains  that  he 
was  not  one  among  the  five  per  cent,  of  members  who  could 
be  admitted  to  the  court  reception  in  Potsdam ;  another, 
that  hv  had  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the  section  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  fith.  proclaiming  that  mat- 
ters were  difTcrent  in  Washington,  where  no  foreigner  paid 
unjthlng— it  proves  one  of  two  things,  either  that  there 
3c  those  who  went  more  for  the  incidental  appurtenances 
[  the  Congress  than  the   Congress,  or  that  our  national 
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failing,  which  is  a  highly  developed  tnnotional  hyper- 
cesthesin,  was  rather  demonstrative.  I  can  assure  those  who 
nre  finding  fault  with  the  scantiness  of  their  enjoymenta 
that  1  know  of  one  at  least  who  neither  shared  in  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  City  Hall,  for  which  Berlin  paid  80,000 
murks,  nor  danced  at  any  of  the  five  balls,  nor  imbibed 
the  music  and  songs  in  eleven  languages,  and  as  many 
beverages,  at  Kroll's,  and — did  mil  feci  the  worse  for  it  the 
following  mornings.  If  I  hove  any  fault  to  find,  it  is 
with  the  overflow  of  entertainments,  the  excess  of  gener- 
osity, the  multiplicity  of  luncheoirs,  dinners,  and  recep- 
tions, the  waste  of  money  in  the  vast  number  of  public  and 
private  social  gatherings. 

If  there  ever  were  hosts  spending  unstintiifgly— aye, 
squandering — -money  in  the  service  of  unlimited  hospital- 
ilj",  they  were  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  the  single 
medical  men,  of  Berlin. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  let  me  make  a  remark, 
which  is  dictated  by  no  cavilling  spirit,  that  I  have  too 
many  reasons  to  appreciate  the  universal  kindness  and  un- 
tiring hospitality  of  the  great  and  gentlemanly  members 
of  the  Berliir  profession,  who  were  hcnt  on  nothing  so 
much  as  to  render  the  sojourn  of  the  foreign  guests  com- 
fortable and  pleasant.  I  must  here  mention  (he  names  of 
Virchow,  Bergmann,  Waldeyer,  Gerhordt,  Henoch,  Martin, 
and  Leyden,  and  his  accomplished  wife,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  could  name  a  host  of  others. 
Many  of  us  have  found  it  impossible  to  respond  at  the  same 
time  to  the  requirements  of  actual  congressional  duties  and 
the  urgent  demands  of  hospitable  courtesy.  In  this,  also, 
there  is  discomfort  and  loss  for  the  individual  member. 
But  the  matter  has  a  very  much  more  imporljint  aspect. 
An  excess  of  social  entcrtninmcnlB  on  one  hand,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which  the  International 
Congress  is  convened  on  the  other,  are  incompatible  at  a 
certain  point.  Too  many  feasts  interfere  with  legitimate 
work.  The  exception  of  a  good  time  may — if  1  must  not 
say  it  does^invite  the  attendance  of  many,  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  of  thousands,  who  would  not  go  for  the  sake  of 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  gone  for  the 
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latter  are  liable  to  feel  sorely  disconcerted.  Thus,  it  has 
happened- — at  least  this  disnppoiirtnient  can  be  held  in  part 
responsible — that  the  nntionnl  associations  have  siifTered 
from  the  persistent  absence  of  those  who  do  not  wish  lo 
lose  grent  opportunities ;  and  that  all  over  America,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  there  have 
been  fonned  by  dissatisfied  men,  who  place  scientific  work 
over  any  distractions,  be  they  ever  so  pleasant,  special 
societies,  the  objects  of  all  of  which  ought  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  sections  of  the  general  bodies.  It 
would  be  a  sad  development  if  the  same  tendency  were  ia 
grow  up  in  international  congresses.  This  very  moment 
there  are  already  in  ejiistence  an  international  ophthal- 
mological  and  an  otological  congress.  It  would  he  the 
fault  of  the  management  of  international  medical  con- 
gresses if  other  specialties  or  doctrines  would  follow  the 
example,  for  iro  other  reason  than  the  predominance  of  the 
social  over  the  scienlifie  element.  If  the  latter  eease  to 
rule,  the  great  men  of  science  will  stay  away,  and  the 
holiday-seekers  and  a  few  ambitious  office-holders  will  re- 
main.    Erperienlia  docet. 

It  is  only  a  wealthy  city  and  rich  professional  i 
who  can  entertain  as  Berlin  did.  For  such  hospitality  a* 
was  displayed  there  you  require  large  and  generous  heartSi 
ample  and  well-filled  purses.  There  are  but  few  com-' 
munities  like  her.  If  the  habit  of  prodigality  becomes' 
persistent  we  shall  be  received  in  future  with  miagiTinga 
oU  the  part  of  our  hosts,  who  must  fear  lest  their  efTorbl. 
fall  short  both  of  the  results  of  predecessors  and  the  exr 
pectations  of  the  guests.  I^t  these  two  calamities  occur — • 
viz.,  the  absence  of  the  best  men  of  all  nations,  and,  on 
the  part  of  cities  and  men,  hesitation  to  request  our  coot- 
irg — what  will  become  of  the    International   Congresses? 

And  where  is  the  prevention  of  the  danger  alluded  to? 
Here:  Let  the  social  entertainments  be  reduced  to  a  mini'' 
n  any  city  with  ample  hotel  accommodations  will 
be  able  to  receive  us,  thougji  we  be  tlinusniids.  Then  thoae 
bent  upon  pleasure  only  will  seek  it  elsewhere  Then  the: 
nnmbers  will  no  longer  be  unwieldy  and  shapeless.  Then 
the  men  looking  for  work,  and  for  the  men  who  work,  will 
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:  and  be  e 


,  to  teacb  nnd  to  be 


be  eager  to  come  and 
taught. 

The  unprecrdciit«d  success  of  the  Anierican  Congress 
of  Pbrsicians  and  Surgeons,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
■ns  held  in  Washington  in  September,  1888,  tells  its  own 
tale  and  exhibits  the  proof  of  what  I  say.  In  my  mind 
tbere  is  no  doubt  that  its  second  meeting,  in  Sejitemberj 
1891,  will  be  equally  successful;  its  three  days  will  l>e 
dedicated  to  work,  nnd  the  official  social  entertninmcjit 
limited  to  a  plain  subscription  banquet.  In  that  way 
neither  the  lawful  work  of  tlie  Congress  nor  private  inter- 
course  ami   hospitality  are   interfered   with. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  mention  the  co-operative  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  membt-ra  of  the  different  nations 
represented  in  the  varlatis  sections  of  the  Congress.  Still, 
as  we  generally  have  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  we  are 
not  afraid  of  looking  back  nt  our  own  contributions  to  the 
scientific  material  that  was  furnished.  When  we  do  so 
we  have  to  admit,  however,  that  but  a  small  percentage  of 
nnr  seven  hundred  participated  in  the  general  work.  It 
in  true  tliere  was  one  who  got  himself  delivered  of  quintup- 
lets; fortunately,  he  had  no  equals,  and  he  was  not,  as  a 
medical  journal  reported,  "  taken  in  earnest."  Still,  there 
were  a  mimber  of  papers,  not  compiled,  but  original.  The 
Ortliopwdic  Section  was  American  to  a  great  extent.  Tiic 
Neurological  had  a  very  fair  representation  from  our 
country.  The  GynKcologlcnl  and  PKdiatric  Sections  were 
not  witliout  American  contributions.  The  Surgical  was 
supplied  with  papers  which  were  highly  appreciated,  mostly 
from  the  West,  Indeed,  there  were  hut  few  sections  in 
which  no  American  took  part,  though  there  were  some  in 
wliich  no  active  work  at  all  was  furnished  by  us.  The  most 
redeeming  feature  was  the  meeting  of  the  combined  Laryn- 
gological  and  Piediatrie  Sections,  in  which  the  ingenuous, 
painstaking,  and  successful  efforts  of  O'Dwyer  were  heart- 
ily applauded. 

After  all,  however,  the  labor  performed  in  the  general 
sessions  may  be  the  principal,  but  is  certainly  not  the  only, 
object  in  view.  An  English  journal  has  said  that  "  con- 
greaaes   are  not  instruments  of  research  "  ;  and  still  the 
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transactions  of  nil  are  replete  with  it.  It  is  true  a  con- 
gress is  not  so  much  nieont  for  new  discoveries  as  for  the 
broad  dissemination  of  facts,  hints,  and  ideas.  A  man, 
not  being  ubiquitous,  may  not  take  away  with  him  many 
things  new,  but  what  he  carries  home  is  n  new  stimulus, 
and  encouragement. 

fn  the  Congress  you  saw  a  great  many  men  whom  you 
thought  you  knew;  but  since  yon  listened  to  them,  and 
watched  them,  while  yiiu  listened,  and  took  their  measure, 
you  know  better  now.  You  saw  and  heard  the  living  ob- 
jects of  your  admiration,  tfie  moulders  of  professional 
thought  in  all  countries — discoverers,  teachers,  laboratory 
workers,  practitioners;  those  who,  after  hard  work,  create 
books  by  spontaneous  generation  out  of  their  brains,  and 
those  who  compile  them  out  of  their  pigeonholes;  the 
eagles,  the  bees,  and  the  moles — also  the  parrots,  and  that 
class  of  envious  cuckoos  who  transfer  other  birds'  eggs 
into  their  own  nests.  You  found  there  is  room  in  our  great 
army  for  many  men  and  many  classes  of  men.  You  gath- 
ered encourngcinent  from  learning  that  even  truly  great 
men  are  still  men  and  liunian ;  and  that  some  degree  of 
greatness  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  man,  in  town  or  vil- 
lage, who  will  work  for  it  intelligently,  bravely,  and  hon- 
orably. All  this  is  what  a  congress  will  teach  those  who 
consent  to  learn. 

There  is  another  lesson  that  is  taught  by  a  congress: 
The  separation  into  twenty  sections  proves  the  endless  and 
diversified  branching  of  the  grand  old  tree  of  medical 
jcifncc-  Their  working  under  the  same  roof,  however,  and 
Mtitr  the  same  administration ;  their  occasional  combina- 
Hm  f*w  *  common  purpose;  their  gathering  in  general 
and  their  hstening  to  the  same  addresses,  with 
f  inler^st  and  profit — all  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
•ar  <^  l'""  l*"^"^?  appesir  to  be  threatened  with  the 
r  •f  (Ik^nrrating  into  mere  handicraft,  proclaim 
It  rtwplc  bells  that  medical  science  is  "  one  and 
d  forever." 

Ut  c>nveyed   to  me.  like  its  predecessors 
I  London,  a  great  lesson,  and   furniRhed 
Imagine,  those  of  you  who  have 
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not  been  present^  thousands  of  medical  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  worlds  and  speaking  a  dozen  different  languages^ 
not  perhaps  endowed  with  the  same  erudition  or  mental  or 
moral  power^  but  moved  by  the  same  instincts  and  inter- 
ests, and  assembling  at  the  same  call  and  for  the  same 
special  purpose.  The  great  and  the  lowly,  the  old  and 
joung,  meet  as  brethren  on  the  same  platform,  if  not  of 
equality,  still  of  fraternity  and  solidarity.  National  jeal- 
ousy and  prejudice  are  shelved  for  at  least  a  week,  and  a 
lesson  is  taught  that  brethren  may  live  together  peaceably 
under  the  same  roof^  an  example  to  the  nations  both  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  man  and  the  man  of  science 
are  appreciated  and  loved,  though  political  adversaries. 
Applause  takes  the  place  of  hisses.  The  contest  is  no 
longer  against  each  other,  but  with  each  other,  side  by 
side,  arm  in  arm,  with  the  same  weapons  of  the  brain  and 
soul  against  the  common  energy  of  science  and  mankind — 
viz.,  physical  deterioration  and  social  misery.  Thus  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  of  coming  centuries  is  foreshadowed 
and  initiated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  men  arrayed  in 
the  army  of  the  noblest  of  all  sciences  and  professions. 
Therefore,  may  no  man  who  can  prove  an  example  to  his 
peers  in  this  or  any  other  country,  no  man  who  can  teach, 
none  who  can  learn,  none  who  can  worthily  represent  his 
country  in  any  capacity  and  do  honor  to  America  among 
foreigners — may  no  man,  except  for  valid  reasons,  ever 
shirk  his  duty  to  attend  an  International  Medical  Con- 
gress. 
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A   CALL  TO  TAKE   PART  IN   THE   PEOPLE'S 
MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  1890 

OwiNO  to  tlie  manifold  dtMuandN  made  by  their  profes- 
sion upon  their  tinit  and  energies,  the  undersigned  physi- 
cians are  frequently  prevented  from  fully  performing  their 
civic  duties.  Aa  the  most  important  among  these  must  be 
counted  the  participntion  at  the  polls  in  the  decisions  on 
national.  State  and  municipal  affairs,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  influence  which  the  individual  is  able  to  exert  upon 
his  fellows  for  the  common  welfare.  To-day,  however, 
they  feel  impelled  to  emerge  from  their  reserve  and  to 
remind  their  colleagues  and  their  Germ  an -American  fellow- 
citiEens  of  the  necessity  of  participating  in  the  approach- 
ing electoral   campaign. 

The  abuses  in  our  municipal  administration  have  beome 
so  evident  and  dangerous  that  their  continuance  will  be 
found  impossible  by  the  entire  population  of  the  City  of 
1  New  York.  Even  to  the  most  patient  the  necessity  of  a 
•weeping  change  is  apparent.  Our  streets  are  filthy  and 
I  threaten  our  health;  our  sewer  system  is  inadequate  and 
:  of  epidemic  diseases;  hundreds  of  dwellings, 
particularly  those  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  pest -holes, 
.  public  nuisances  for  their  inhabitants,  and  a  menace  to 
the  entire  city ;  the  number  of  public  schools  is  insnflicient 
I  and  many  of  those  we  have  are  unhyjfienic;  our  police  is 
.  always  the  safest  nor  yet  n  sufficient  protection,  and 
■  judges  are  not  always  ideal,  because  many  of  them 
unquestionably    political    eye-servants    and    party    aa- 

All   these  abuses  and  dangers  are  the  sequence  of  the 

[   linbit   which    has    jirown   upon   us   of   confusing   mnnicipnl. 

State   and    national    matters.      It    has    been    forgotten   that 

I  municipal    administration    and    nationil    party    diSTerences 

[  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  and  that  the  question 
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of  the  safety  of  travei  in  the  streets,  hygiene  in  the  build- 
ings, the  adm in iat ration  of  hospitals,  tlie  education  of  the 
young,  the  filling  of  positions  on  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
ability  and  honesty  of  judges,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Matters  have  reached  a  point  with  us  where  a  school  com- 
missioner, a  street-cleaning  commissioner,  an  employee  of 
the  department  of  accounts,  is  not  appointed  because  of  his 
ability  or  hi^  acquaintance  with  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
hut  because  he  has  voted  for  the  President  or  Governor, 
or  because  he — or  possibly  only  one  of  his  influential 
friends — has  had  the  loudest  voice  and  indulged  in  the 
most  violent  gesticulations  in  the  district  meetings  of  his 
party. 

Under  Iheae  circumstances  the  People's  Municipal  League 
liu  done  itself  the  credit  to  nominate  a  number  of  eandi- 
diiles  for  coming  vacancies  in  the  municipal  administra- 
Uon,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  characteristics 
and  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  political  affiliations, 
Mid  to  recommend  their  election  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  SeversI  of  the  party  organiiations  have  already 
atcn  the  necessity  of  waiving  strict  party  nominations  and 
mpporting  candidates  of  whom  it  is  known  that  they  will 
wbajniiter  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the 
dly,  without  side  issues  and  ulterior  political  motives. 
Alfd  it  is  in  the  hands  of  our  German-American  fellow- 
otncna,  who  give  preference  to  a  municipal  administra- 
tian  that  is  honest  and  free  from  the  party  canker,  as 
Matnt  the  extravagant  waste  of  the  taxes,  the  filthy 
4mt*  «kI  poison -exhaling  sewers,  the  inadequate  and  un- 
Im^OUc  sdiools  nnd  dwellings,  to  make  an  end  of  these 
ijhMts  «wJ  of  the  tyranny  of  the  political  bosses,  by  elect- 
W  tk  candidates   proposed    by    the   People's    Municipal 


REPORT   ON   THE   PREVENTION   OF 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

AccoBDiNo  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  endjtrg  De- 
cember Slat,  ]890,  there  died  of  croup  and  diphtheria, 
between  the  years  1866-90,  forty-three  thousand  persons, 
nearly  nil  of  whom  were  infanta  and  children;  and  iir  the 
twenty  years  between  1871-90  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
of  scarlatina.  The  catiniatc,  therefore,  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand deaths  from  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  within  twenty- 
five  years  is  not  too  high.  As  both  of  these  diseases  are 
spread  by  contagion,  and,  in  tJie  vast  majority  of  cases, 
by  contagion  only,  and  for  that  very  reason  are  prevent- 
able, the  loss  of  life  is  an  injustice  committed  against  the 
dead  and  their  families  and  against  society. 

Tlie  dangers  of  contagion  by  scarlatina  and  diphtheria 
are  perfectly  well  understood.  No  general  hospital  must 
admit  them.  When  a  case  makes  its  appearance  in  tlie 
wards  it  is  sent  to  the  isolation  house,  or,  where  there  is 
none,  to  the  Willnrd  Parker  or  North  Brothers  Islnnd  in 
charge  of  the  Health  Department.  A  hotel  keeper  who 
understands  his  pecuniary  advantage  does  rtat  admit  them. 
When  a  case  breaks  out  he  sends  it  off.  But  a  week  ago, 
within  our  personal  knowledge,  a  child  suffering  from  diph- 
theritic croup  was  so  dislodged  during  inclement  weather. 
If  a  hotel  keeper,  however — such  instances  are  quite  fre- 
qaent — believes  it  to  be  to  his  interest  to  conceal  a  case, 
it  infects  his  rooms;  but  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  to  his 
interest  to  destroy  or  disinfect  curtains  and  carpets  and 
to  go  into  expenses  for  washing,  rubbing  down,  or  repaper- 
ing  the  walls.  Thus  the  contagion  is  perpetuated.  We 
happen  to  know  of  rooms  and  suites  of  rooms  in  big  and 
expenaive  hotels  in  which  we  have  met  with  cases  of  diph- 
theria several  years  in  succession,  the  patients  only  being 
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diS'crent,  the  disease  germ,  however,  the  same,  and  lodged 
in  the  siiiue  curtains  iiird  carpets. 

If  hotels  mean  to  do  their  duty  to  the  travelling  public 
they  must  refuse  to  admit,  or  must  expel,  eontagious  dis- 
ease. But  what  is  becoming  of  the  patients?  Where  are 
they  to  go?  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  all  New  York: 
even  the  few  private  hospitals  in  c-xistence  refuse  to.  and 
cannot,  take  them.  W'e  possess  no  maijonj  de  tante,  as 
they  do  in  Paris.  We  ought  to  have  many  of  tliem,  for 
the  number  of  strangers  sick  iir  New  York  is  very  great; 
they  would  he  anxious  to  pay  well  for  satisfactory  accom- 
modations. And  what  is  becoming  of  those  who  are  still 
well  in  a  family  in  which  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  make 
its  appearance?  There  may  be  no  practitioner  among  you 
but  has  seen  such  things  to  occur  as  these:  A  family  of 
strangers  have  been  coming  from  or  are  going  to  Europe, 
or  arrived  from  tlie  country  to  stay  here  a  few  weeks  for 
the  sake  of  a  change  and  of  enjoying  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  Union.  They  are  living  in  a  few  rooms,  and  have 
no  accommodations  but  their  bank  account.  A  child  ii 
taken  with  scarlatina  or  diphtheria;  they  must  either  move, 
or  conceal  the  nature  of  tlie  case  if  they  can,  white  run- 
ning the  risk  of  infecting  their  whole  flock. 

Many  have  asked  you  where  they  can  take  the  child; 
where  to  remove  the  well  to  protect  them.  New  York 
has  no  answer  to  give. 

It  is  true  we  have  the  Willnrd  Parker  Hospital,  with 
its  seventy  beds,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city. 

Seventy  beds — and  twenty-five  hundred  cases  are  per- 
mitted to  die  annually! 

The  Willard  Parker  Hospital  owes  its  existence  to  the 
initiative  steps  taken  in  that  direction  by  the  State 
Medical  Society  in  its  session  of  1 882.  The  State  Society*! 
recommendation  of  establishing  a  special  hospital  for  scar- 
latina and  diphtheria  was  warmly  indorsed  by  both  the 
New  York  County  Kledieal  Society  and  the  profession  at 
large.  It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  the  Willard  Parker 
would  he  but  the  Hrst  of  a  number  of  simihir  institutions, 
for  it  was  believed  that  the  benefit  derived  from  that 
single  one  would  be  an  cncourageiiicnt  to  establish  more 
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Jike  it.  Tlie  need  of  them  wna  well  understood.  In  tlie 
inaugural  uddri:sH,  delivered  at  tlie  bc^^inniug  of  the  ses- 
sion of  IBS'i,  the  Presidi-nt  ekpressed  it  in  tlie  following 
-words:  "  It  is  certain  lliat  botli  scarlutiiia  and  diphtheria 
are  eontnglous ;  also  that  the  passibility  and  probability 
of  contagion  extends  over  the  whole  duration  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  is  enhanced  by  the  accuuiulation  of  the  poison 
brought  about  by  the  accumulation  of  cases.  Without 
thorough  disinfection  the  poison  is  not  destroyed,  and  re- 
mains active.  It  is  ntso  certain  that  when  you  enter  a  room 
full  of  healtliy  and  boisterous  children  playing  about  the 
bed  of  one  of  them  who  is  stricken  with  a  bad  or  a  mild 
form  of  diphtheria  or  scarlatina,  a  goodly  percentage  of 
the  smiling  crowd  will  be  dead  within  a  week  or  two;  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  immediate  removal  of  tlie  one 
who  is  sick,  or  of  tbose  who  are  stdl  well,  would  improve 
the  chances  of  the  first,  and  probably  save  them  all.  It 
is  also  certain  that  a  ease  of  diphtheria  in  comfortable 
quarters,  in  a  well-to-do  family,  will  infect  its  clothing, 
bedding,  and  all  surroundings.  The  patient  may  get  im- 
proved^havc  another  attack  more  serious— may  get  well 
— will  be  taken  again  more  seriously  than  before,  and 
the  case  will  not  be  checked  in  ita  road  to  destruction 
except  by  removal  from  its  quarters,  which  are  replete 
with  comforts,  poison,   and   death.      Several   such  cases  we 

'know  to  have  been  saved  by  their  removal  to  a  proper  iso- 
lating room  in  a  public  institution.  Every  one  of  you  has 
seen  those  who  have  been  or  could  have  been  saved  by 
removal  nnd  strict  isolation.  That  holds  good  both  for 
those  who  live  in  inf<?eted,  unclean,  and  reeking  neighbor- 
hoods, and  for  such  as  inhabit  the  better  and  best  parts  of 
the  city." 

But  a  few  brief  months  before  these  remarks  were  ut- 
tered and  the  State  Society  took  action,  an  oflicial  letter 

-of  the  Health  Department  expressed  the  condition  of 
things  at  that  time  as  follows: 

"Our  Reception  Hospital  is  the  only  place  wc  at  present 

have  for  the  care  of  such  cases.     The  Reception  Hospital 

was  built,  not  for  continuous  occupancy,  but  merely  as  a 

place  where  cases  of  contagious  disease  may  have  shelter 
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and  be  made  comfortable  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  boat  to  convey  tbem  to  the  Island.  Within  Uie  past 
year  the  buildin'gs  on  the  Island  were  so  crowdixi  ' 
cases  of  small-pox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  that  we  have 
there  no  room  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Therefore, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  take  such  cases  as  have  been 
forced  upon  us  and  give  them  the  best  car£  we  could  at 
the  Reception  Hospital,  thuugh  always  at  the  risk  of  their 
taking  some  otiier  disease.  Our  facilities  for  the  care  of 
sucli  cases  are  so  limited  that  we  arc  often  greatly  em- 
barrassed, being  compelled  frequently  to  refuse  patienti  j 
admission  for  want  of  room,  greatly  to  our  own  annojanee  ] 
as  well  as  that  of  the  patients'  friends." 

Nine  years  have  passed  since.  No  improvement  has 
taken  place  except  in  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  and  its  seventy  beds. 

The  hope  that  the  Willard  Parker  would  be  the  first  of 
many  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  has  accomplished  all  that 
could  be  expected,  and  nobody  has  had  much  of  a  fault  to 
find  with  it  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence.  But 
it  was  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  the  appropriation  to  build 
it;  and  no  Board  of  Apportionment  was  ever  approached 
since  to  build  more  like  it.  Still,  we  require  a  second  Wil- 
lard Parker  near  the  Battery ;  a  third  at  West  Eleventh  or 
Twelfth  streets,  on  the  North  River ;  a  f ourtli  between 
Sixtieth  and  Seventieth  streets,  North  River;  a  fifth — one  i| 
at  least — -in  Harlem.  The  most  serious  cases- — exactly 
those  which  are  most  in  need  of  hospital  isolation  and  treat-  ] 
ment — ^cnnn()t  be  transferred  to  n  distant  part  of  the  city. 
The  more  numerous  the  nccommodalion.i  will  be,  the  more  ] 
will  they  be  appreciated  and  sought  after;  indeed,  the 
Wiflurd  Pnrlter  is  so  distant  from  most  habitiitions  that  the 
transfer  of  a  patient  is  given  up  by  many  n  family  as  a 
hopeless  task,  even  where  the  existence  of  that  charity  » 
wdl  known.  This  knowledge,  however,  is  by  far  not  nni- 
rcraal.  If  there  were  such  an  institution  in  every  part  of  ■ 
the  city,  every  householder  would  be  acquainted  with  the  I 
fact,  and  the  beds  would  not  be  vacant  except  in  the  sea-  I 
sons  of  comparative  immunity. 

A  sad  difficulty  is  that  connected  with  the  impossibility 
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of  protecting  the  well  against  contagion  from  a  brother 
or  sister  sick  in  U-'d.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
living  in  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  dark,  or  in  two  lighted 
rooms  with  a  few  dark  closets  between  them,  or  even  those 
who  have  a  whole  floor  to  themselves,  are  in  a  hopeless 
position.  Father  and  mother,  or  mostly  the  mother  alone, 
takes  care  of  the  sick — and  the  well,  No  disinfection  is 
of  any  asc  where  the  immediate  contact  is  constant  and 
nnrestricted.  Similar  conditions  ore  found  even  in  better- 
to-do  fnmilics  Ihot  keep  help.  Where  to  send  tiie  well 
children?  All  their  relatives  and  friends  have  children 
of  their  own  and  refuse  to  accommodate  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  infection.  So  they  have  to  remain 
until  they  are  taken  sick,  and  pay  the  penalty  rtf  poverty 
or  of  insufficient  care  on  tlie  part  of  the  family,  and  on 
the  part  of  society  at  large,  either  with  temporary  or  per- 
tnanent  suffering  or  extermination. 

The  rich  must  not  expect  to  escape  contagion.  For 
many  years,  and  repeatedly,  has  one  of  us  emphasised  the 
spreading  of  diphtheria  and  scarlatina — particularly  the 
lormer- — by  adults  who  have  the  mild  form,  and  prove 
daily  his  old  assertion  that  there  is  as  much  diphtheria 
out  of  bed  and  out  of  doors  as  in  bed.  School  teachers, 
business  men,  factory  girls,  hair  dressers,  seamstresses, 
laundresses,  domestics,  carry  the  disease  from  tenement 
to  mansion,  from  mansions  to  burying  vaults.  The  well- 
to-do  classes  are  endangered  by  every  case  occurring  in  a 
distant  tenement,  nnd  the  mrans  to  relieve  the  latter 
protect  the  former.  Thus  protection  of  the  poor  becomes 
self-protection  to  the  rich.  It  is  by  nothing  better  than 
by  common  danger  and  misery  that  the  solidarity  of 
fellow -citizenship  is   proven. 

Therefore,  besides  new  hospitals  to  receive  the  sick  as 
!  they  are  taken,  there  ou^ht  to  be  stations,  refuges 
—call  them  what  you  please — where  those  children  could 
be  boosed  until  the  sick  at  home  have  either  recovered  or 
have  been  removed,  and  their  residences,  bedding,  and  fur- 
niture have  become  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  number 
of  those  thus  cared  for  would  easily  grow  into  the  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  into  the  thousands.  Houses  arranged 
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for  these  purposes  ought  to  contain  common  dormitories, 
aiNO  [irivnte  rooms  for  such  as  cnn  itlTord  to  pay  for  su- 
perior nccoinniodations.  Fifty  cents  a  day  ought  to  pay 
fully  for  the  accommodation  of  tliose  kept  in  the  wards, 
t»  Iw  paid  for  by  the  families  or  by  the  city.  Perhaps  the 
appreciation  of  the  blessin'g  procured  and  of  the  calami- 
tirn  averted,  both  from  individuals  and  the  conininnities, 
by  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  will  so  impress  a  wealthy 
fcllow-citiiicn  as  to  induce  him  or  h(^r  to  make  the  experi- 
ment Willi  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  beds.  The  secular 
prciN,  which  for  years  has  been  so  anxious  to  open  its 
colmnns  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  hygiene  and  public 
hcnlth,  cnn  find  no  subject  more  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare  tlinn  this.  For  this  subject  is  no  longer  one  of 
lliwireticnl  meditation,  but  one  of  practical  citizen-  and 
■tateitmnnship. 


fitlct  the  reading  of  the  report  the  following  resolution 
wni  unailimouflly  adopted: 

Tliprprorc,  your  Committee  on  Hygiene  bega  to  move  that 
tllf  Mfclicnl  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  pass  a  reso- 
Intlon  iir((lii((  the  increase  of  special  hospitals  for  diph- 
liikPl'U  »»<)  Ncarlntina,  and  expressing  its  conviction  that 
Ikrrv  la  im  better  protection  against  the  multiplication  of 
WWIik'*'""  discnscB  over  the  whole  city  than  by  providin  ' 
tMitlHvmrv  homes  for  the  numerous  children  gathered 
■kMwnd  ulimt  of  pestilenccj  from  which  there  is  no  escape 


What  I  ha 
and  (intr'9.     It 


to  offer  to-dny  is  but  a  siiiritiiary  of  fiicts 
good  princijile  and  pnictice  to  look  nboiit 
nd  view  tlie  progrtas  mnde  in  any  humao 
sphere;  not  so  much  for  Ihe  purpost;  of  pnjoying  the  sense 
of  hftvinu  accompliahed  much,  aa  to  behold  the  height  you 
have  to  climb,  so  far  above  you, 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no  law  regulating  the 
relation  of  the  working  people  to  their  employers  at  all. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  and  later,  babies  of  three  and  four 
^enrs  had  to  work  in  mines  as  n  matter  of  course,  and 
died;  little  children  were  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys, 
and  died;  the  pauper  quarters  and  poor  houses  were 
emptied  of  their  babies  and  children,  who  thus  proved  the 
cheapest  raw  material  that  could  he  nscd  in  the  interest 
of  greedy  industry.  England,  being  almost  the  only 
country  in  which  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests flourished,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  these 
abominations.  But.  having  committed  the  first  and  greatest 
sins,  she  was  the  first  to  retrace  her  steps  and  legislate 
in  the  interests  of  the  helpless  creatures.  Now,  tentative 
and  empirical  as  all  the  legislation  has  been  both  in 
England  and  other  countries,  it  still  has  accomplished  very 
much.  Restrictions  have  gradually  been  found  necessary 
and  possible  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  children  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  working  hours,  the  lime  of  the  day, 
the  months  of  the  year,  and  the  character  of  the  work; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  an  educational  test  is 
applied.  All  these  are  as  praiseworthy  a.s  they  liave 
proved  successful.  But  the  tentative  and  empirical  nature 
of  -all  such  legislation  is  perhaps  shown  by  nothing  better 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  labors  of  the  very 
young  have  never  been  included  in  any  of  tlie  many  acts 
provided  for  the  protection  of  childhood. 
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Lefp'slation  for  the  purpose  of  confining  child  labor 
within  certain  limits  will  be  found  parallel  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  hiimnn  and  social  culture  in  general.  Bat 
to  look  upon  the  laboring  children  with  merely  ft  sym- 
pathetic eye  and  a  wnrm  heart  does  not  cover  the  case  at  - 
nil.  The  question  can  be  approached  both  with  s  sym- 
pathetic warm  heart  and  from  a  calculating  business  point 
of  view.  In  America  the  legislative  interference  with  tiie 
old  way  of  brutally  abusing  children  was  first  launched 
against  the  manufacturers,  to  protect  the  young  against 
the  phvHical  dangers  resulting  from  premature  and  pro- 
tracted work,  confinement,  bad  air,  and  its  consequences; 
also  deformities,  los.ses  of  limbs  and  lives.  But  the  study 
of  the  discussions  of  legislative  bodies  and  of  the  numerous 
annual  reports  of  factory  inspectors  of  a  dozen  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
for  the  furnishing  of  which  I  am  under  the  greatest  ob- 
ligations to  these  gentlemen,  has  taught  me  that  the  laws 
enacted,  one  by  one,  with  progressive  improvements  in 
their  tendencies  and  results,  were  less  the  results  of  warm- 
hearted impressions  than  of  clear-sighted  statesmanship. 
Early  child  labor  interferes  with  schooling  and  education. 
Child  labor  means  ignorance;  ignorance  means  helpless- 
ness and  poverty;  poverty  means,  or  may  mean,  and  does 
mean  in  a  hundred  thousand  cases,  shi f ties sn ess  and  poor- 
house,  crime  and  prison.  Thus  human  society  protects 
itself,  the  State  secures  itself,  by  setting  its  face  against 
premature  child  labor.  The  dwarfed  physical  condition 
may  people  the  hospitals  and  degenerate  the  physical  state 
of  coming  generations — a  great  misfortune.  But,  what  is 
more,  the  results  of  ignorance  and  the  mental  degenera- 
tion depending  thereon  will  destroy  the  life  of  any  n&tion. 
We  in  America  are  in  great  danger.  In  their  first  report 
the  factory  inspectors  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1887) 
make  the  statement  that  American-born  children  were  less 
educated  than  many  foreign-born,  to  such  an  extent  that 
many   did    not   know    even    the    name    of    the    State   they 

This  looks  almost  impossible  with  our  American  public- 
school    system.       But    it    must    not    be    forgotten    that    the 
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children  of  the  most  forlorn  and  ignornnt  immigrants  are 
called  Americnn-born,  and  arc  very  numerous ;  and  many 
of  tliose  children  who  themselves  come  from  foreign  parts, 
Germany  for  instance,  have  profited  by  the  system  of 
compulsory  education  prevailing  in  their  former  countries. 
Now,  the  very  lowest  politician  amongst  us  has  an  interest 
in  the  stability  of  the  Republic;  the  good  citizen  and  the 
Btatesman  look  upon  the  permanence  iind  perfection  of 
its  institutions  as  the  safeguard  of  its  own  future,  and  as 
ui  example  for,  and  the  future  of,  mankind.  What  if 
the  generations  of  America  get  drowned  in  ignorance? 
Our  dangers  at  thia  very  time  are  very  great  Wc  have 
to  digest  and  amalgamate  the  seven  millions  of  negroes, 
and  as  many  more  illilcrnle  foreigners  who  found  a  hnvcn 
on  our  shores,  and  help  to  develop  onward  their  material 
resources.  But  while  so  doing  the  tornado  of  the  imini- 
^ation  of  the  scum  of  Europe,  the  sunny  South,  the  far 
Southeast,  the  medifeval  East,  is  sweeping  over  our  land. 
Our  country  gives  them  citizenship  within  five  years. 
Many  of  us  are  afraid  leat  the  conservative  high-minded- 
ness  of  the  united  republics  will  cause  the  victory  of 
ignorant  and  uncouth  hordes  over  an  established  civilisa- 
tion. 

Education  is  the  only  safeguard,  but  education  requires 
time,  and  time  that  must  not  be  spent  in  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Enrly  child  labor  interferes  with 
child  education.  That  is  why  must  American  States  have 
tried  to  defer  the  age  at  which  labor  in  manufacturing 
establishments  is  permitted;  that  is  why  they  insist  upon 
compulsory  schooling. 

The  Commission  of  the  British  Parliament  appointed 
in  ISTS  to  consolidate  former  Acts  (those  of  June  22d, 
1802,  of  July,  1819,  of  Januory.  1833,  of  I86»,  1867,  187*, 
and  many  others)  reported  in  February,  1 876.  Its  work 
resulted  in  "The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878." 
English  legislation  was  imitated  by  Austria- Hungary  in 
1859.  France  in  187*.  Switrerlnnd  in  1877,  Germany  in 
1878.  Of  the  English  possessions  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay  enacted  laws  regulating  factories  and  workshops 
up  to  1882,  the  province  of  Ontario  in  1884,  and  that  of 
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Quebec  in  1885.  Some  of  the  United  States  took  the 
ninttrr  up  soon  afUr  the  Britisli  Consolidation  Act^New 
Htimpshire  in  1879;  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  nnd 
Maryland  in  1880;  Massachusetts  in  1889;  New  Jersey 
in  1883;  Ohio  in  1881;  New  York  in  1886;  Connerticat 
and  Wisconsin  in  1887;  and  Pennsylvania  in  1889.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  no  Southern  States  are  uentinncd;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  States,  particularly 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  are  just  entering  upon  their  period 
of  participating  in  the  methods  of  industry  and  commerce 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
Northern,  or  rather  Wtstern,  States. 

The  "  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StnHstics  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I88J)-1890."  by  John 
Lamb,  Commissioner,  contains  much  valuable  ra-iterial. 
Unfortunately,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  no  laws  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  child  labor.'  It  is  true,  however, 
AS  I  stated  before,  that  the  system  of  employing  children 
in  factories  has  not  become  so  prevalent  in  Minnesota  as 
in  many  of  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Central  States.  Less 
than  half  a  doisen  establishments  are  distinctively  operated 
by  child's  labor.  Nothing  abort  of  a  census  inquiry  can 
reach  the  bulk  of  the  children  employed,  for  they  nrc 
scattered  and  isolated.  Still,  the  great  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  this  State  are  not  of  the  class 
wherein  child  labor  can  be,  to  any  extent,  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Stiitc  of  TPixconnin  is  about  as 
defective  as  that  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Only  Section  IV.,  referring  to  the  "  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industri.nl  Statistics,"  speaks 
of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  examine  ..."  the 
employment  of  illegal  child  labor,  the  exaction  of  unlaw- 
ful hours  of  labor  from  women  and  children.   .   .   ." 

But  factory  legislation  referring  to  children  docs  not 
always   depend   on    external    and  material   conditions,   but 

'  Per.'ionnl     letter     from     Mr.    L.    G.     Powers,    Com  miss  ianer: 
"  Minne.fiitH   htis   no   laws   rrlnling;   to  child's   labor;   hence   there 
is  no  attempi   made  to  plnce  any  re>itriction  ujion  it." 
IGO 
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sometimes  on  tlie  state  of  public  conscience  and  social 
culture,  which  are  not  always  identical  even  in  the  older 
CDmnionwealthB,  nnd  perhaps  even  sometime  a  on  mere 
thoughtless  consenatism.  Consequently  the  regulations 
and  stipulations  differ  very  much  in  different  communities; 
many  resemble  the  British,  many  are  more  advanced,  and 
many  lag  behind. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  Jnmcs  R.  Brown,  Inspector 
of  the  Central  District  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
finds  fanlt  (1890)  with  the  legislation  in  force,  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  where  nobody  less  than 
sixteen  years  old  ia  allowed  to  engage  in  hasinrdons  occu- 
pntions,  insists  that  fourteen  yeurs  should  be  declared  the 
minimum  age  for  such  employment.  Mr.  O.  A.  Roque, 
of  the  Eastern  District,  proposes  sixteen  years  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  adds,  in  referring  to  another  topic: 
"  In  my  report  of  1888  I  stated  that  the  inspectors  would 
be  considerahly  assisted  in  preventing  the  employment  of 
young  children  in  factories  by  the  putting  in  force  of 
the  school  law,  compelling  them  to  attend  school,  but  up 
to  this  time  I  have  observed  that  no  such  steps  have  been 
taken  in  any  locality  in  my  district,  except  perhaps,  in 
the  city  of  Ottawa.  I  consider  that  this  object  could  be 
more  effectually  attained  by  an  amendment  to  the  Act 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  saw-mills,  and  of  children  in  any 
factory  covered  by  the  Act  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless 
such  children  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  be  furnished  to  the  inspector  whenever  re- 

From  a  paper  read  in  New  York  by  Inspector  Barber, 
of  the  Province  of  Toronto,  Conada,'  before  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors,  in  August, 
1890,  and  from  official  documents  kindly  sent  me  by  that 
gentleman,  1  present  the  following  statements:  The 
Ontario  Factories  Act,  in  force  in  the  Province  of  Toronto, 
became  law  in  188i,  but  the  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  lhr«e,  were  not  appointed  until  late  in  June,  1887- 
By  the  definition  of  a  factory  (including  workshops)  no 
place  of  employment  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Act  unless  there  are  nt  least  six  persona  employed;  orig- 
iiinlW   the  number  was  twenty-one  persons. 

No  girl  under  fourteen  ycara  of  nge,  and  no  boy  undi 
twelve,  may  be  employed.  Boys  between  twelve  and  four- 
Iwii  yenrs  of  age  must  produce  a  certificate  of  age  from  a 
pnrent  or  guardian.  Tins  is  to  prove  tliat  such  boy  is 
actnally  of  the  alleged  age.  No  certificate  of  age  is  re- 
quired for  girls,  but  the  inspectors  occasionally  demand 
one  when  they  arc  of  opinion  that  a  girl  is  not  fourteen 
years  old,  Tlie  inspector  also  has  the  power  to  get  the 
opinion  of  a  physician  as  to  a  child's  nge,  and  such  opinion 
overrules  the  statement  of  a  certificate,  if  at  variance 
with   it. 

The  hours  of  work  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  and 
fi'mnles  of  any  nge  nre  reslriclcd  to  sixty  a  w<>pk  and  ten 
•  HflV ;  but  the  day's  work  may  exceed  ten  hours  on  condi- 
tion tlmt  the  number  of  hours  so  exceeded  be  taken  off 
Saturday's  working  hours. 

The  Aet  in  no  way  restricts  the  working  hours  of  males 
fmirtccn  years  old  and  upward,  nor  does  it  fix  the  time, 
tUy  or  night,  for  beginning  or  censing  work.  So  long  as 
•inly  hours  a  week  are  not  exceeded  by  females  and 
«4itldren,  they  may  work  by  day  or  by  night,  as  the  case 
U«y  ho. 

The  chief  industries  in  Ontario  that  utilize  the  over- 
\\ww  I'lHimrx  of  the  Aet  are  confectionery,  gloves,  hosiery, 
hkltltlnl  gnodx,  shirts  and  collars,  ladies'  underwear,  ivory 
tiutWnt,  fruit-eanning  factories,  flannels,  and  blankets.'  The 
^tuiftvlloiiery  trade  is  pressed  with  orders  in  Novembet 
Mn\  D'cember.  The  trade  in  clothing  and  textile  fabrlu 
lut>T<^*>'B  during  the  season.  Fruit  and  vegetable  cBimiDg 
(^Vl^>['>'*  frequently,  when  the  hour  for  ceasing  work  ap- 
ii((Vtt'Hi>i,  hnvr  n  quantity  of  fruit  in  process.  So  the  law 
Im(  ^i\y»  iHut ■  it Ic ruble  latitude  to  these  industries.  For  the 
\n\Wf  ItulililTv  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  tbe  age  of  chil- 
y\\V%\  i,->wy\MyfH\,  "O  long  as  their  work  is  previous  to  the 
VV^iViWIi  imH'i'M;  lifter  that  process  the  general  law  applies 
W  nav  v****-  SIkIj*  houm  arc  a  week's  work  for  nil  males  ftnd 
tvWMM  WUlli>»  fourteen  years  old,  escept  under  the  over- 
U/H^  IWnmti  wIh'D  twJvc  ^"^  one-lialf  hours  extra  maf 
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be  worked  in  five  nights  if  it  cnn  be  done  by  nin«'  o'clock. 
Females   eigtitet-n   years   old   and   upward   may   work   later. 

Here  nrc  plenty  of  loopholes  for  the  carelessness  of 
parents  and  the  greediiH'ss  of  trade. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  adopted  on  December  .Wth, 
1890=  the  following: 

No  male  child  aged  leas  than  fourtt^en  y«ars,  and  no 
girt  aged  less  than  fifteen  years,  can  be  employed  in  a 
tobacco  or  cigar  factory.  In  factories  indicated  in 
another  list  as  unhealtliy  and  dangerous,  the  age  of  the 
employed  cannot  be  leas  tliaii  sixteen  years  for  boys  and 
eighteen  years  for  girls. 

In  all  factories  other  than  those  above  mentioned  the  age 
must  not  be  less  than  twelve  years  for  boys  and  fourteen 
for  girls. 

There  is  no  law  that  children  and  women  must  not 
work  in  the  night.  Under  the  law,  however,  the  time  be- 
tween midnight  of  Saturday  and  midnight  of  Sunday  must 
not  be  utilized.  Indeed,  alternate  gangs  have  been  kept 
at  work  in  many  instances. 

There  is  no  sort  of  compulsory  education  law,  and  no 
educational  test  like  thnt  of  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  one 
of  the  inspectors  recommends  half-time  work  for  children, 
particularly  as  it  has  beeJi  found  by  experience  that,  though 
there  be  evening  schools,  the  overworked  children  cannot 
vail  themselves  of  them. 

In  New  Ilatnptkirc  no  child  under  ten  is  to  be  employed 

■y  any  manufacturing  corporation.     No  child  under  twelve 

who  has  not  attended  the  school  of  the  district  the  whole 

time  it  was  kept  open.      None  under  fourteen,  unless  he 

have  attended  school  six  months.     None  under  fifteen,  more 

than   ten  hours  per  day,  without  written  consent  of  parent 

•  guardian.     None  under  sixteen,  unless  he  have  attended 

■bool    for  twelve  weeks  during   the  preceding  year,  and 

3  child  under  snid  age  shall  be  employed  (escepl  in  vaca- 

on  time)  who  cannot  write  legibly  and  read  fluently  "  in 

the  readers  of  third  grade." 

Not  until  then  whs  there  niiytiiiiig  like  a  class! flcat Ion  of 
dBngerous  trades. 
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The  law  of  Maryland  prohibits  the  employmenl  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories  for  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day,  but  has  no  limitation  of  age. 

In  Rhode  Itland  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age 
cnn  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment. 
None  between  twelve  and  fifteen  more  than  eleven  hours 
in  any  day,  nor  before  3  a.  m.,  nor  after  7:  30  p,  m.  None 
under  fifteen,  unless  lie  have  attended  sebool  at  least  three 
months  during  the  preceding  year;  and  no  such  child 
shall  be  employed"  for  more  than  nine  months  in  any  year. 

In  Vermont  children  under  ten  must  not  be  employed  at 
all;  between  ten  and  fifteen,  not  in  mill  or  factory,  unless 
they  have  received  three  months'  schooling  the  preeeding 
year;  under  fifteen,  not  more  than  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  Child  Labor  Law  of  the  State  of  Maine  prohibits 
the  employment  of  minors  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
fixes  ten  hours  per  day  as  the  maximum  length  of  time 
in  which  all  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  are  pennitted  to  work.  The  "  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Maine,  1890,"  by  Samuel  W,  Matthews, 
Commissioner,  August,  1891,  remarks  that  a  number  of 
large  manufacturing  establishments  do  not  care  to  em- 
ploy children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  for 
this  reason:  Under  the  present  law  the  children  between 
the  ages  above  named  are  compelled  to  attend  school  fur 
a  part  of  the  year,  and,  owing  to  this  fact,  many  estab- 
lishments have  substituted  older  help  in  place  of  these 
school  children.  It  also  complains  that  it  is  more  the 
parents  than  the  manufacturers  who  openly  or  stealthily 
oppose  the  law;  and  also  that  there  is  no  uniform  system 
as  to  the  issuing  of  school  certificates;  and,  lastly,  that 
there  is  no  good  compulsory  education  law.  The  l.iw  in 
Maine  to  compel  the  attendance  of  truant  children  is  prac* 
tically  a  dead  letter,  and  lias  been  so  for  years,  excepting  ' 
in  one  or  two  cities  where  special  officers  are  provided  to  |' 
enforce  it,  The  manufacturer  often  complains  tlmt  he  | 
sends  the  children  out  of  his  establishment  to  go  to  schriol,  , 
but  instead  of  so  doing  they  .spend  their  time  running 
abont  the  streets.  Therefore,  a  law  similar  to  the  New 
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Jerscv    Compulsory    Education    Law    of    188S    is 
mended.' 

In  the  State  of  New  Jertejf  no  boy  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  nor  any  girl  under  fourteen  ycnrs  of  age, 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  or  estab- 
lishment where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatev 
is  carried  on,  and  no  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, mine,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  kind  of  goods  whatever  is  carried  on,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended,  within  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  employment,  some  public  day  or  night  school, 
some  well- recognized  private  school ;  such  attendance 
to  be  for  five  days  or  evenings  every  week  during  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  terms  of  aii  consecutive  weeks. 

In  Ma*tacbii*etU  no  child  under  \S  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment.  No  sueh  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  uny  indoor  work,  performed  for  wages  or  other 
compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours 
"len  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 

lidcs  are  in  session,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner 

ring  such  hours  unless  during  the  year  next  preceding 
such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  as  required  by  law. 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.     No  such 

s  The  Nrw  JFrsry  CompuUory  Educntiiin  Law  of  IB8S  enacts 
"  that  in  all  cities  having  a  duly  organited  poliee  force,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  police  Bulhority.  at  the  requeBl  of  the  in- 
spectors of  factories  and  workshops,  or  of  tike  school  authority, 
to  detail  one  or  more  members  of  the  said  force  to  assist  in  the 
cnfurcenient  of  this  Act;  and  in  districts  having  no  regular 
poUee  force,  subject  to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Bducation,  or  tlie  school  district  officers,  to  designate 
one  or  more  constables  of  said  city,  township,  or  village,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  In  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  u 
occasion  may  require." 
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child  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mer- 
cantile catubtishuent,  except  during  the  vacatiou  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  reaides- 

No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment, 
unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procure 
and  keep  on  lilc  the  certificate  of  his  having  obtained  a 
common  school  education. 

No  child  who  has  been  continuously  n  resident  of  a  city 
or  town  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  unless  or  until  he  has  attended  school 
according  to  law  in  such  city  or  town  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  since  reaching  tlie  age  of  thirteen,  unless  such  child 
can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language  or  is  exempted  by  law  from  such 
attendance. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts, 
I  quote  a  few  remarks  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  District  Police  for  the  year  ending 
December  .'Jlst,  1889.  He  states  that  the  main  objections 
and  obstructions  both  in  regard  to  education  and  to  age 
come  from  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  employed, 
that  the  manufacturers  have  now  and  then  discharged 
loinors  who  have  refused  to  visit  evening  schools.  It  is 
also  complained  that  the  law  referring  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation and  school  certificates  is  stiU  ambiguous;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  children  between  ten  and 
fourteen,  formerly  at  work,  arc  now  receiving  an  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  there  arc  but  few  illiterate  minors  where 
evening  schools  are  maintained.  Particular  stress  is  laid, 
and  justly  so.  on  Chapter  3i8  of  the  Acts  of  1888,  Section 
2,  which  reads,  "  No  child  mider  fourteen  shall  be  cm- 
ployed  in  any  manner  before  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  or  aft?r 
7  p.  M.,"  and  refers  to  theatres  or  other  places  of  amuse- 

•  But  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  the  employment  of  children 
under  twelve  years  is  only  forbidden  in  manufacturing 
eatablishments,  while  other  industries-^for  instance,  the 
work  in  mercantile  establishments  and  hotels,  and  the  mea- 
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senger  service — are  enlirely  unrcstricled.  This  is  certainly 
wrong,  inasuuch  as  iti  m.iny  particulars  this  labor  is  as 
pernicious  as  tlie  rest,  butli  physically  and  uiorallr.  Be- 
sides, mach  of  the  labor  connect^rd  therewith  has  to  be 
performed  in  the  night,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
condition,  and  particularly  of  the  evesight.  Indeed,  Sec- 
tion 6896  of  the  Revised  Stnlutea'  of  Ohio  forbids  the 
t-niployment  of  children  under  18  years  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  hours  per  day  or  sixty  per  week,  but  it  matters 
not  when  this  employment  takes  place,  whether  during  the 
diiy  or  night.  This  compares  unfavorably  with  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  eighteen  and  of  women  after  9 
o'clock  p.  M. 

Still,  on  the  8th  day  of  April  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  engage- 
ment of  children  in  such  t-mploymcnt  whereby  their  lives 
and  limbs  might  be  endangered,  or  their  health  injured, 
or  their  morals  be  likely  to  be  impaired. 

.  In  order  to  secure  uniform  obedience  to  the  law,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories,  Mr.  William 
L.  McDonald,  distributed  directions'  in  reference  to  very 
numerous  "  employments  at  which  children  under  the  age 
of  1 6  years  shall  not  be  engaged." 

In  the  State  of  Xetv  York  no  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  be  lawfully  employed  at  any  time,  or  for  any 
period,  however  short,  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. 

No  child  under  aisteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing cstablishnienl  who  cannot  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  excepting  during  the 
vacations  of  the  public  schools  in  the  citv  or  town  where 
the  child  lives. 

The  name  and  age  of  every  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  must  be  posted  in  the  room  wherein  it  is  employed. 
A  register  must  be  kept  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years 

•  Seventh  Annual   Report  of  the  Depsrtmcnt  of  Inspection  of 
Workshops  and   Factnric-s  to  the  Grnerul   Asseml.ly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio   far  the  year  1990.     Columhua,  1891. 
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of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  eBtablislimenta ;  in  80ch 
registers  must  t>e  recorded  the  name,  birtliplace,  age,  and 
place  of  residence  of  sucii  children.  This  affidnrit  and 
the  register  must  be  produced  on  demand  made  by  the 
factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies. 

To  violate  or  omit  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
requirements  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
of  from  thirty  to  ninety  duys,  or  by  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. To  swear  falsely  to  any  affidavit  as  to  age, 
etc.,  is  perjury,  and  punishable  as  such. 

In  Connecticut  no  child  under  thirteen  years  can  be 
employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishments at  any  time.  Children  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  may  be  employed  if  they  have  attended  school 
for  siKty  days  within  the  preceding  twelve .  months.  Chil- 
dren under  thirteen  and  over  eight  may  be  employed  if 
they  have  attended  school  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  within  the  previous  school  year,  but  not  in  a  mechani- 
cal,  manufacturing,    or    mercantile    establishment. 

In  Pentuylvania  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  me 
cantUe  establishment.  No  child  under  sixteen  shall 
employed,  unless  there  be  first  provided  an  affidavit  stat' 
ing  the  age,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child, 
minor  under  sixteen  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery 
while  in  motion.  But  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  em- 
ploying less  than  ten  persons  who  are  women  or  children, 
shall  be  deemed  a  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishment  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

This  latter  clause  is  nnfortunatcly  found  in  the  laws 
of  a  number  of  States.  Thus  it  is  that  under  the  authority 
of  Society  any  numlier  of  children  may  be  employed  and 
overworked.  Besides,  the  agricultural  work,  the  mcssen7 
ger  service,  and  minor  occupations  about  the  houses, 
restaurants,  etc.,  are  not  considered  at  all.  The  theatrical 
business  is  mentioned  in  the  liiw  of  Massachusetts  only. 
Thus  the  working  of  the  laws,  such  as  they  are,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Still,  things  are  much  improved  eom- 
pared  with  what  they  were  before  the  enactment  of  those 
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lawsj  and  compare  favorably  witli  the  conditions  of  the 
factory  children  holh  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

How  timely  legislation  in  their  favor  really  is,  ia  beat 
proven  by  I  he  prevailing  tendency  to  coerce  them  into 
factory  service. 

The  Census  Tables  of  the  United  States  of  1870  and 
188U  exhibit  an  increase  of  population  of  30.S3  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  vas  much  greater,  and  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  increase  falls  in  the  class  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  class  was  represented 
in  1870  with  739,164;  the  ratio  of  increase  of  this  class 
was  1 8.65  per  cent,  and  would  make  the  proportionate 
number  877,UI8.  The  actual  number  employed,  however, 
was  1,1I8,.SS6,  with  a  relative  excess  of  241,338, 

The  object  of  child-labor  laws  is  to  prevent  the  child 
from  being  abused  in  the  interest  of  production,  and  from 
being  crippled  in  its  normal  development.  The  tinal  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  on  the  road  to  culture  and  humanity  must 
necessarily  include  the  full  development  of  mental  and 
physical  forces  of  the  growing  individual  before  the  latter 
is  compelled  to  participate  in  the  labors  requiring  both. 
However,  for  the  period  of  social  progress  at  which  we 
liave  now  arrived,  this  view  may  appear  Utopian.  But  the 
very  ideas  regulating  our  present  intercourae,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  would  have  appeared 
Utopian  centuries  ago,  So-called  impossibilities  have  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  when  least  eitpeeted.  Mankind  will 
SotnetJmCB  adjust  long-eon  tinned  grievances,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  as  firmly  settled  as  the  rocks,  in  sudden  ei- 
plosions.  That  solemn  August  night,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
wliich  did  away  with  feudal  and  class  privileges  and  prej- 
udices in  France,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  to  wipe 
the  spot  of  human  slavery  from  the  face  of  United  States, 
prove  the  possible  proximity  of  the  unexpected,  and  the 
perfectibility  of  the  race. 

Thus  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  child  labor  will  be 

more  and   more  limited  and   finally  disappear.      No  hard 

labor  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  individual  as  long  as 

he  is  not  fully  developed.     Nor  is  it  required.     As  early 
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as  1876  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1875  reporled 
as  follows:  "  \Vc  liave  no  reaaon  lo  believe  thitt  the  legis- 
lation which  hna  be™  productive  of  such  marked  benefit 
to  the  operatives  cmji loved  has  caused  any  serious  loss 
to  the  industries  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  progress  of  mniiufncture  has  apparently 
been  entirely  unimpeded  by  the  Factory  Acts;  and  there 
are  but  few,  even  amongst  the  employers,  who  would  now 
wish  to  repeal  the  main  provisions  of  the  Acts,  or  would 
deny  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  them." 

I  do  not  care  to  discount  the  distant  future,  when  those 
able  to  work  will  by  common  consent  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  required  production  of  material 
and  intellectual  goods;  when  the  working  power  of 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  will  no  longer  be  spent  on 
the  gorgeous  display  of  alleged  preparations  for  war.  and 
other  millions  will  no  longer  waste  time  and  opportunities 
on  distributing  goods  by  waiting  for.  and  on,  custodiers; 
and  when  the  labor  necessar}'  for  the  accumulation  of  prod- 
ucts will  be  no  longer  demanded  from  those  who  would 
serve  society  better  by  first  developing  their  physical  and 
intellectual  powers.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  we 
have  every  reason  to  greet  with  satisfaction  the  wisdom  of 
additional  legislation,  aa  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
temationnl  Association  of  Inspeetora  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  of  North  America,  held  at  New  York  City, 
August  37th-30th.  18J)0,  in  the  following  words:  "To 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  work- 
shops, and  mercantile  establishments  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  and  compelling  all  children  of  such  age.  and  all 
unable  to  read  and  write  intelligibly  the  English  language 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  attend  some  public  or 
private  school  until  so  qualified.  To  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  hazard- 
ous occupation,  or  in  which  its  health  is  liable  to  be  im- 
paired or  it«  morals  corrupted,  and  the  employment  of  any 
minor  under  eighteen  vears  of  age,  or  of  anv  woman  later 
than  9  p.  m.  or  earlier  "than  6  a.  m.  of  any  day.  and  that  no 
minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  woman,  shall  be  em- 
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ployed  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week;  and  we  recom- 
mend that  all  legislation  for  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  be  made  uniform 
in  the  several  States,  excepting  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  French  is  spoken  generally,  where  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency  should  be  required  in  the  French  or  English 
language,  here  represented.  That  laws  be  enacted  in  all 
States  and  Provinces  requiring  that  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  be  provided  for  each  per- 
son employed  in  workshops  during  the  day-time,  and  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  during  the  night-time,  and  that  adequate 
means  for  free  ventilation  be  provided;  and  we  deem  it 
advisable  that  children  in  our  public  schools  be  taught 
the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  health  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation." 

"(Signed)     Evan  U.  Davis  (Ohio), 
L.  T.  Fell    (N.  J.), 
Jos.  M.  Dyson    (Mass.), 
John  Franey  (N.  Y.), 
Robert  Barber    (Canada), 
W.  S.  Simmons    (Conn.), 

Committee." 
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THE  PLACING  OUT  OF  JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  honor  of  the  request  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Carpenter's  paper  I  accepted  witliout  hesitation, 
1  with  eagerness.  1  thought  I  could  render  a  public 
service  by  pleading  the  placing  out  of  children  in  con- 
trudiatinctioi)  to  their  institutionizing.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  institution  (and  probably 
others)  superintended  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  lecturer  of 
morning,  I  supposed  I  had  still  to  deal  with  conditions 
and  practices  fought  by  me  nearly  a  generation  ago.  At 
that  time  I  could  prove  that  almost  every  baby  confided 

0  a  certain  public  institution,  and  remaining  tlierein  but 

1  few  months,  had  died,  and   I  claimed  that  placing  out 
fas  the  only  method  of  saving  life  and  complying  with  the 

just  demands  of  civilization. 

From  Mr.  Carpenter's  paper,  which  deals  with  older 
children,  I  learned  that  the  practice  of  placing  out  juvenile 
offenders  has  been  carried  out  since  1855;  that  altogether 
three  thousand  and  fifty-three  children  have  beeit  thus  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  the  results  of  that  practice  have  been 
almost  universally  good.  The  principles  and  the  methods 
of  their  realization  have  been  detailed  in  a  few  pages  of 
the  pamphlet  which  bears  the  title,  "  General  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum."  To  it  I 
have  the  honor  of  rcferrinp;  you.  The  best  feature  of  its 
teachings  is  this:  that  the  children  are  not  treated,  as  far 
an  possible,  according  to  iron-clud  rules.  Account  is  taken 
of  their  individualities.  Even  the  regulation  that  a  child 
must  remain  in  the  Juvenile  Asylum  two  years  before  being 
placed  out,  in  order  to  purify  him  of  his  spots  and  crooked- 
nesses of  his  existence,  is  often  modified.  Even  the  meth- 
ods of  placing  out  those  who  do  irot  return  to  their  homes 
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in  New  York  are  variuble.  Those  who  are  bo  placed  out 
are  one-fourth  part  of  all  who  have  been  admitted. 

Conipnriirg  the  reports  and  papers  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held  nt  London 
in  J891,  I  find  that  the  system  followed  in  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  truants  and  juvenile  olTendcrs  of  all  kinds 
is  not  at  all  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Cnrpcnter.  It  is 
for  tliut  reason  that  the  results  can  liardly  be  the  same, 
though  the  same  end  be  aimed  at.  In  1S91  they  had  in 
England  I9  truant  schools  and  55  reform  and  HI  indus- 
trial schools.  The  former  had  3,276  inmates  in  1859  and 
5,851  in  1890;  the  latter,  2,i6a  in  ISfiti  and  22,73a  in  1890. 
The  truant  schools  received  tlieir  inmates  for  a  period  of 
from  a  few  weeks  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year.  They 
were  sometimes  diseharged;  when  relapses  were  reported, 
the  parents  were  given  reminders.  When  they  proved  in- 
effcetive,  the  children  were  taken  away  to  on  industrial 
school.  Tlte  proper  attachment  to  it  was  enforced  in  the 
beginning  by  a  few  days  of  solitary  confinement;  in  1891 
we  were  told  that  the  Loirdon  School  Board  was  "  now 
opposed  ■'  to  this  procedure.  The  reform  schoots  had  al- 
ways a  prison  system,  and  left  a  stigma  for  life  on  the 
inmates,  who  were  old  aud  young,  good  and  bad,  in  a. 
chaotic  mixture.  I  was  present  when  the  statement  was 
made  that  these  schools  were  rather  a  success,  but  at  pres- 
ent on  the  decline.  We  were  not  told  the  nature  of  the 
success. 

The  placing  out  tliey  speak  of  in  connection  with  these 
schools  means  apprentieesliip  after  the  school  period. 
Places  were  always  obtained  for  the  boys,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  whom  were  said  to  have  got  on  well.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  weakly  and  deformed  children  arc 
excluded  from  the  sehools;  as  no  disposition  is  made  of 
.them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  but  two  classes 
of  public  institutions  in  which  these  deformed  waifs  will 
turn   up — viz.,  hospitals  and  prisons,  or  both. 

The   discord   produced    in    the  soul   of  the   bearer   was 

lulled  only  by  n  remark  of  Miss   Davenport   Hill   (page 

174),  who  said  that  "  many  children  sent  to  an  industrial 
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school  need  oirlv  liealtiiy  family  life  lo  turn  them  into  well- 
behaved  boys  and  girls." 

The  importance  of  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
of  all  classes  cannot  be  overestimated.  Even  such  aa 
leave  much  to  l>e  desired  are  better  tlinn  none.  The  starv- 
ing, dirty,  loafing,  and  criminal  boy  is  better  off  with  a 
regular  meal,  a  good  scrubbing,  industry,  and  watching. 
Under  the  proper  supervision  he  cnir  be  made  to  learn 
order,  cleanliness  and  the  elements.  Some  may  succeed  in 
attaining  that  in  a  short  time;  but  certainly  those  really 
Ticioua,  having  become  so  by  heredity,  by  acquired  physi- 
cal and  psychical  defects  or  diseases,  and  by  the  had 
examples  of  the  street  or  home,  require  strict  watching 
through  many  years.  Indeed,  there  are  creatures  so  ab- 
normal that  tlicy  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  constant  dan- 
ger to  society;  the  time  will  come  when  society  will,  be- 
fore harm  is  done  by  the  irrepressible  criminal  instinct, 
take  charge  of  such  forever,  in  the  interest  as  well  of  so- 
ciety as  of  the  faulty  individual.  This  cIhhs  of  inmates 
Victor  Desguin  (page  173-186)  wishes  to  gather  in  agri- 
cultural colonies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
if  ever  there  be  a  possibility  of  reclaiming  this  class  of  de- 
linqnents,  no  placing  out  in  families  only,  but  strict  super- 
vision in  atr  institution  of  some  kind  or  other  is  demanded. 
In  every  case,  however,  there  are  great  difficulties.  I  be- 
lieve that  great  superintendents  arc  as  scarce  as  great 
rulera  of  nations.  A  superintendent — as  also  some  of  his 
aids — must  he  a  healthy  man  in  body  and  soul,  active,  firm, 
patient,  and  self-sicrificing.  That  is  why  the  experience 
of  a  single  institution  is  not  conclusive.  For  while  the 
principles  laid  down  may  be  the  same  for  all  of  them, 
their  realization  depends  on  n  single  man,  who  may  be 
either  ideally  competent  or  fjiil  in  his  purposes  altogether. 
For  be  he  ever  so  competent  personally,  his  results  depend 
to  the  greatest  extent  on  his  help.  Subordinates  are  liable 
to  be  the  reverse  of  angels.  Whoever,  for  instance,  has 
but  watched  the  promenades  of  orphan  schools  and  similar 
institutions,  the  cliildren  perhaps  well  clad,  walking  in 
exemplary  order,  and  Attended  by  adults,  mostly  females, 
mast  have  occasionally  noticed,  as  I  have,  the  frequent 
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outbursts  of  brutal  anger  and  tyrannical  tirades,  not 
couched  in  choice  words,  which  are  more  hissed  tliiui 
spoken.  All  of  the  children  suffer  from  them;  some  are 
trained  to  be  cowards,  some  hypocrites,  some  rebels. 

In  institutions  of  the  kind  with  inmates  ranging  from 
seven  years  upward,  the  danger  to  health  or  life — which 
ia  unavoidable  where  infants  of  tender  ages  are  accnmu- 
lated — does  not  exist.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  childhood 
have  been  endured  or  passed  by,  and  the  mortality  of  that 
age  ia  but  trifling.  During  the  first  sis  years  of  "life  mor- 
tality is  so  great  that  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  occur  dur- 
ing that  period.  Of  100  deaths  in  New  York  City,  29.63 
take  place  in  the  first  year,  10.03  iff  the  second,  4.37  in 
the  third,  2.40  in  the  fourth,  1.64  in  the  fifth,  and  3.20  in 
the  sixth — that  is,  31.28  in  the  first  six  years.  The  period 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  year  furnishes  bnl  1,5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths.  Thus  there  is  comparative  safety 
as  far  as  life  and  limb  are  concerned. 

But  there  are  drawbacks  which  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  psychologists  and  wise  disciplinarians.  After 
tlie  influences  of  street  and  previous  home  have  been  over- 
come, there  is  the  danger  of  the  nniformity  of  the  im- 
pressions which  must  needs  dwarf  individual  development 
The  number  of  inmates  is  too  large  for  individual  training 
■nd  teachiirg;  the  mental  and  emotional  last  is  apt  to  be 
the  same  for  nil.  It  may  happen  tliat  the  same  uniform 
ekaracter  is  developed  in  nil;  if  it  be  not  genuine,  it  may 
be  but  varnish,  or,  in  many  instances,  engender  dis- 
stewtation- 

The  influence  of  the  children,  however,  upon  each  other 
jamj  prove  a  still  more  serious  danger.  If  they  be  kept 
gnaT  years,  you  have  them  younger  and  older,  weak  and 
^MMjF,  vicious  and  good.  They  will  learn  from  each  other 
qualities  are  more  contagious  than  good  ones; 
e  evilly  inclined  have  alw!iys  a  greater  influence 
•  who  are  well  disposed.     The  latter  are  more 

[   to   the   aggressive    boastfulness   of   those 

r  mtvnot.     The  contagion  of  vice  is  greater  in  all 
a1  of  virtue.     The  latter  is  more  negative  and 
Bad  examples,  smutty  words,  loose  balnta — 
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sexual  d<>gencTntion  beinji  very  comnaon  in  large  schools 
lod  institutions- — create  a  bad  atmosphere.  There  is  a 
moral  atmosphere,  as  there  is  a  meteorological  one.     The 

luence  of  a  bad  heart  and  bad  habits  is  a  psychical 
malaria  from  which  everybody  suffers  who  is  within  its 
reach,   producing  a   general  deterioration.      Though   there 

no  marked  criminality,  a  moderate  number  of  cases  with 
slight  moral  ailments  will  spoil  the  average.  A  sick-ward 
with  a  single  typhoid  case  may  not  be  endangered;  if  you 
accumulate  more  cases  the  disease  will  spread.  It  is  dis- 
tribution and  dissemination  that  give  safety.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  general  health  of  the  community  is  thoroughly 
Titiated  by  the  aggregation  of  many  instances  of  physical 
or   moral  sickness,  though   the  single  cases   be  but  mild. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  institutions  are 
large  edifices,  no  longer  houses  or  shanties.  They  are  big, 
comparatively  luxurious,  equipped  with  much  comfort. 
The  meals  are  always  ready  at  certain  hours,  bathrooms 
are  handy,  the  work  is  done,  most  of  it,  invisibly  for  moat 
of  the  inmates.  They  are  served  even  without  their  nsk- 
iag,  and  tl)e  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  without  their 
raising  n  hand  in  co-opcrntion.  Even  if  they  be  called  in 
to  help  under  tlic  rules  of  the  place,  everything  is  on  a 
large  scale  and  under  n  system  of  divided  labor,  and  makes 
them  unfit  and  untrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  other  ond 
emaller  surroundings.  If  they  be  discharged  after  mairy 
years,  they  are  but  little  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Every  development  ought  to  be  gradual ;  no  transition  must 
be  sudden  and  abrupt. 

The  records  of  the  jilacing-out  system,  as  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  (and  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  also),  look  more  favorable  and 
more  encouraging.  The  placed-out  children,  after  having 
been  carefully  trained  a  year  or  two  and  weaned  of  former 
impressions  and  habits,  participate  in  the  family  life  of 
the  people  they  lire  with.  No  stigma  need  cling  to  them; 
personal  attachments  are  formed,  at  home  and  at  seliool, 
with  childreji  and  adults  nf  different  ages  and  stations 
in  life.  If  they  remain  they  form  part  of  the  growing 
population.  They  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves 
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and  attend  to  themselves:  thiTc  nre  no  balls  and  dormi- 
tories lighted  with  gns,  no  dining-rooms  warmed  from  an 
invisilile  souree  bflow,  no  bathroom  ready  for  them, 
eiactly  as  for  those  better  situated.  They  leam  the  dif- 
fieulties  of  life  and  also  the  sotisfaetion  at  conqueriirg 
Ibem.  In  this  way  they  grow  up  men  and  women  of  the 
people,  to  whom  they  belong  as  an  integral  part.  Mean- 
while, it  is  especttd  that  the  institution  from  which  Ihey 
came  will  take  note  of  thi'ir  development;  change  their 
quarters,  if  they  happen  to  be  badly  selected;  look  out 
for  oppportunities  of  school,  chnrch,  and  trade  in  proper 


time;  return  tho: 
for  months  or  years; 
malarious ;  select  the 
State  with  better  elii 
eminently    gifted    to 


I  to  the  mother  institution 
esidence,  if  the  soil  prove 
mptivc  ffor  emigration  to  a 
latie  f aeilities ;  and  may  aid  the  pre- 
:-mbark  in  professional  studies.  I 
If  not,  or  not  quite  so,  the  influence 
of  conferences  like  yours  ought  to  accelerate  the  reallKa- 
tion   of  these  postulates. 

This  looks  almost  ideal  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  practically,  I  am  afraid,  it  does 
not  always  work  to  entire  satisfaction.  In  the  very 
Juvenile  Asylum  children  are  admitted  either  because  of 
poverty  and  for  a  home,  or  for  truancy,  disobedience, 
vagrancy,  stealing,  etc.  Tfaere  is  a  mixture  of  causes  for 
admission  which  cannot  possibly  lead  to  the  desired  results. 
From  what  little  I  could  say  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
to  me,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  these  several  classes 
belong  to  different  institutions  and  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  tile  leaven  of  iniquity  can  work.  The 
mtilliplicalion,  not  the  dimitiulion,  of  institutions  is  a 
necessity;  and  in  this,  as  in  another  point,  1  differ  entirely 
from  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  course  of 
your  discussion.  Very  large  institutions  are  always  un- 
wieldy and  fail  in  reaching  the  individual.  We  require 
ffinny  and  xmall  institutions,  if  wr  must  have  them.  If 
that  end  cannot  be  readied  under  the  present  way  of 
managing  institutions,  which  makes  it  nn  object  to  the  , 
trustees  to  gather  in  many  hundred  head-moneys,  blindljr 
furnished  by  the  tax-paying  community,  the  systein  miut  I 
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be  changed.  The  dangers  arising  from  inatitu lionizing 
in  general  fall  on  the  eomuiunity  at  large.  It  ia  liuman 
society  wliicli  suffers  from  the  nilmcnts,  iniquities,  or  in- 
competency of  those  who  once  were  its  wards,  and  is  held 
rt-sponsiblc  for  their  shorteomings  through  life.  )t  is 
almost  ineomprehensible  that  the  municipality  and  the 
Stnle  should  furnish  large  funds  to  private  persons,  anxious 
to  act  as  trust<-es,  who  may  have  plenty  of  sentiment  and 
good-will,  but  need  not  have  business  competence  and  logic, 
to  take  irresponsible  charge  of  the  people's  money  and 
hundreds  of  children,  the  future  citizens  of  the  Kepnblic. 
It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  make  such  stutementa,  or 
perhaps  it  was  so.  When,  a  generation  ago,  I  directed 
llie  attention  of  those  who  were  concerned  to  the  fact  that 
a.  so-called  privote  institution  to  which  I  was  attached, 
received  eleven  dollars  a  month  for  every  inmate  from  the 
city,  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars  annually  from  the 
State,  and  six  hundred  dollars  only  from  private  contribu- 
tions, I  was  expelled.  And  here  I  am  with  the  same 
heresy,  and  the  claim  that  the  city  and  State  are  not  only 
responsible  for  the  funds  required  for  the  supporting, 
training,  and  directing  tlieir  neglected  and  refractory  chil- 
dren, but  owe  it  to  themselvea  and  to  their  own  safety  to 
see  to  it  that  they  arc  compensated  for  their  constant  out- 
lays by  raising  independent,  self-supjrarting,  and  fair- 
minded  men  and  women. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  between  me  and 
some  of  those  who  have  enpressed  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  dependent  cliildren  in  charge  of  the  city  (I  will 
ndd  the  State,  or  society)  is  too  large.  1  urge  my  point 
with  much  hesitation,  as  I  have  to  dissent  even  from  the 
lecturer  on  "  Dependent  Children  in  New  York,"  who 
appeared  before  you  day  before  yesterday,  and  whose 
opinions  I  have  learned  to  esteem  very  highly  these  many 
years  of  licr  searching,  fearless,  and  beneficent  labors,  both 
in  private  and  public  capacities,  in  the  service  of  unhappy 
childhood.  What  I  believe  and  urge  is  that  the  city  takes 
core  of  loo  few  children,  instead  of  too  many.  First  of 
all,  no  statistician  can  ever  tell  how  many  cases  of  way- 
wardness, irregular  habits,  and  criminal  propensitiea  and 
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wrong  actions  on  the  part  of  the  children  are  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  city.  It  ia  not  long  ago  that  nearly 
twenty  thousand  children,  more  or  less,  found  no  place 
in  the  public  schools.  Thij  very  day  there  is  no  roam 
for  school  children  who  seek  admission.  Thus,  much  of 
what  we  complain  of,  and  what  you  try  to  remedy  by 
other  meaaures,  is  an  artefact  of  our  own  making.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  a  large  clnss  of  people  amongst  our  im- 
migrant population  who  are  unfit  to  raise  their  children  so 
as  to  become  valuable  citizena.  If  many  of  theui  could 
be  deprived  of  their  olTspring  it  would  be  a  blessing, 
both  for  the  latter  and  the  community  of  which  they  are 
some  day  to  become  members.  Meanwhile  they  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and,  consecutively,  vice.  But  that  cannot 
be  done  under  our  laws,  Still,  many  of  the  inmates  of 
our  institutions  arc  just  these  neglected  and  unschooled 
children.  Thirdly,  those  parents  whose  children  have  be- 
come intractable  nnd  perverse  because  of  their  own  short- 
comings or  insufficiencies,  are  forever  unfit  to  deserve  being 
trusted  with  the  bringing-up  of  their  offspring,  whom  they 
will  raise  or  allow  to  develop  into  criminals.  They  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  sacred  office  of  raising  the 
young.  Unless  the  city  or  State  take  charge  of  them  they 
will  grow  up  enemies  of  the  community.  It  ia  preposter- 
ous thai  no  fault  is  ever  found  with  the  appropriations 
for  police,  penitentiaries.  State  prisons,  and  electrical 
chairs,  and  for  new  courts  of  justice  and  their  various 
officers,  but  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  over  appropriations 
when  required  for  preventing  the  dire  necessity.  The 
ounce  of  prevention  is  refused  with  obstinate  clamor,  the 
cost  of  the  pound  of  doubtful  cure  is  meekly  submitted  to. 
The  children  who  at  present  crowd  the  dens  and  side- 
walks, grow  up  without  schooling,  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  illiterate,  careless,  criminal  parents,  nnd  of  the 
examples  of  their  neglected,  brutal,  thieving,  depraved 
neighbors,  with  soiled  souls  under  their  dirty  skins  and 
rags,  hungry,  and  therefore,  malicious,  not  to  s)>eak  at  aU 
of  those  whose  very  system  is  physically  predestined  to 
moral  deficiency  and  criminal  tendency — they  are  those 
whom  yon  have  to  meet  somewhere,  either  in  iostttutiou, 
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not  to  reform,  but  to  form  them;  in  places  you  pick  out 
for  them  where  they  can  be  brought  up,  away  from  the 
din  and  mire  of  the  large  city;  or  in  future  at  the  voting 
places,  where  they  select  your  masters ;  or  on  Ibe  highways, 
or  in  the  hospitals,  the  lunacy  asylums,  the  prisons.  Is 
that  overdrawn?  Or  is  it  that  this  class  must  be,  after 
aU,  looked  upon  as  the  bencl'actors  of  benevolent  society? 
Is  it  not  ludicrous  and  farcical,  worthy  of  Mephistophclian 
philosophy,  that  the  liquor  saloons,  which  aid  in  feeding 
vice  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  dangers,  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  money  you  eagerly  receive  for  your   institu- 

The  city  and  State  require  sober,  industrious,  and  fairly 
informed  citizens.  The  neglected  population  cnn  become 
so  only  when  taken  by  the  hand  early.  The  larger  the 
number  yoit  save  from  the  streets,  dens,  brutality,  and 
bad  example,  the  better.  Let  your  class  of  dependent 
children  be  as  large  as  possible.  It  it  large  and  is  grow- 
ing. There  will  never  be  a  stigma  attached  to  those  whom 
the  commnnitj-  protects,  to  save  them  and  itself  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  the  problem,  as  it  must  be  the  pro- 
gramme, of  the  present  and  the  future.  By  performing 
this  duty  toward  ourselves — call  it  humanitarian,  politic, 
socialistic,  what  you  please — and  by  accepting  the  watch- 
word of  socialism,  love  and  solidarity,  we  shall,  for  we  have 
to  deal  with  multitudes,  escape  political  deterioration  and 
anarchy. 

Have  we  the  means?  We  have  ample  funds  for  police 
and  prisons,  for  capitols,  court  houses,  and  cathedrals,  for 
speedways,  docks,  and  nsphultum ;  we  can  certainly,  if  we 
wish,  build  school  houses  for  our  children,  and  institutions 
for  the  indigent,  and  can  afford  to  elaborate  plans  and 
raise  tlie  funds  for  'the  improvement  of  neglected  child- 
hood, not  only  in  their  interest  but  that  of  the  community 
and  ourselves:  indeed,  a  slight  change  of  the  verse  of  the 
New  Testament  covers  it  all:  What  you  do  unto  the  low- 
liest of  them,  you  do  unto  yourselves. 


ADDRESS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  A  BUILDING 

FOR  THE  NURSES'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  GERMAN  HOSPITAL,  1892 

Gentlemen:  It  gives  us  physicians  ^eat  pleasure  on 
this  occasion  to  express  our  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that 
we  fullv  and  entirely  agree  with  the  ideas  and  intentions 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  German  Hospital  and 
Dispensary.  For  it  is  question  of  a  plan  designed  to 
strongly  develop  the  practical  and  philanthropic  purposes 
of  the  Hospital,  and  to  carry  to  full  ciHnpletion  the  advan- 
tages that  arc  to  be  found  by  the  community  at  large  in 
a  large  nnd  well-organized  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  this  matter  1  un- 
doubtedly owe  to  the  fact  that  I  am  the  last  of  the 
founders  of  the  combined  Hospital  and  Dispensary  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  their  success  while  still  in 
their  active  service.  Perhaps  to  the  furtlier  fact  tliat  one 
or  the  other  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments recalled  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  we  were  on  the 
point  of  committing  grievous  errors  in  the  organisation 
of  our  nursing,  I  insistently  but  vainly  took  a  stand  in 
favor  of  having  our  own  nurses'  training  school. 

The  necessity  in  which  we  found  ourselves  for  years, 
of  drawing  our  men  and  women  nurses  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  elasa  of  the  unemployed  and  helpless,  who 
merely  accepted  employment  with  us  to  tide  them  over 
their  immediate  needs  nnd  promptly  gave  up  the  despised 
and  supposedly  inferior  and  burdensome  occupation  of  sick- 
nursing  as  soon  as  other  work  presented  itself,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mistake,  but  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  We 
*ere  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  public.  Men 
nurses  were  extremely  rare,  anyway ;  the  few  better  ones 
of  that  period  would  hardly  appear  desirable  or  suitable 
at  the  present  time.     One  of  these  cared   for  a  case  of 
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petechial  tj-phoid  under  my  charge  in  1866;  I  reraenibep 
the  man  well  and  gratefully  acknowledge  liis  good-will 
and  his  devotion.  But  even  lie,  one  of  the  best,  would 
hardly  be  accepted  by  one  of  you  to-day.  The  greater 
part  of  nursing  lay  in  the  hands  of  relatives  and  other 
members  of  the  houseliold.  You  will  all  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  bow  with  tbese  feeling  dominates  over 
knowledge,  inexperience  over  acquired  ability,  loving  anx- 
iety over  useful  courage.  And  still  this  care  was  better 
and  more  conscientious  than  that  given  by  women  hired 
for  the  purpose.  The  older  ones  among  us  will  distinctly 
remember  tliia  class.  These  women,  to  whom  the  care  over 
health  and  life  of  loved  ones  had  to  he  entrusted,  were 
filled  with  a  pride  in  their  constantly  recurring  mistakes, 
which  they  naively  or  boldly  proclaimed  aa  "  experience  " ; 
of  an  incredible  ignorance  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  attending  many  sick  cases  or  confinements;  of  a 
presumption  that  is  bound  to  show  itself  in  all  those  who 
reach  any  position  of  authority  or  superiority,  without  pre- 
vious education  or  natural  talent;  of  an  impudence  toward 
the  personnel  of  the  liousehold  that  mode  tbe  latter  look 
anxiously  for  final  relief  from  this  tyrannical,  coffee- 
drinking  public  nuisance.  And  many  of  those  upon  whom 
the  German  Hospital  bad  to  call  in  part  for  its  care  of 
the  sick  were  not  much  better.  Incompeteoce,  laziness, 
ill-will,  unclcanliness,  frequent  changes — up  to  seventy- 
two  in  one  year^were  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

Under  stress  of  cireumstonee  trained  nurses  were  looked 
for.  The  suggestion,  that  we  follow  tbe  example  of  BcUc- 
vue  Hospital,  which  had  established  n  Nurses*  Training 
School  in  1873,  was  declined.  You  will  know  from  the 
history  of  our  institution  that  for  years  we  drew  upon 
Germany  for  our  nurses  and  head  nurses.  Although  they 
came  from  a  German  country,  it  was  a  foreign  element 
that  entered  our  gates.  Foreign  not  only,  but  an  clement 
strange  to  our  establishment.  German-Americana  of  the 
class  that  come  to  our  hospital,  and  Germijn  nurses  be- 
longing to  a  close  order,  are  not  homogeneous,  hut  opposing 
elements.  The  statement  published  by  Virchow  loany 
years  ago  regarding  the  care  of  tbe  sick  by  religioiu  and 
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other*  orders,  was  soon  borne  out  in  our  case.  The  hopes 
which  many  of  us  had  entertained  concerning  the  longed- 
for  Assistance,  were  not  fulfilled.  Tlic  mutual  satisfaction 
was  great  when  the  arrangement  was  dissolved. 

At  last  the  proper  step  was  taken.  With  many  difficul- 
ties the  Nurses'  Training  School  was  estahliahcd.  Solici- 
tude, carefulness,  cleanliness,  attention,  and  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  practical  and  theoretical  nursing  became  possible 
from  that  time  forward  and  have  established  themselves 
with  us  in  a  gratifying  manner.  Up  to  precisely  what 
point  these  qualities  have  become  actualities  need  not  be 
discussed  just  now.  when  wc  arc  assembled  to  take  steps 
that  shall  bring  us  closer  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  eare  of 
the  sick-  The  disadvantages  of  youth  adhere  to  every 
young  institution;  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  with 
the  most  excellent  material  some  were  admitted  that  did 
not  promise  as  well.  The  frequent  changes  among  the 
head  nurses,  and  their  occasional  inadequacy,  were  also 
evils  that  may  be  avoided  by  using  caution  in  their  selec- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  medical  counsel,  by  tolerating  no  per- 
sonal bias  and  having  an  exclusive  regard  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  matured  character  of  the  applicants.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  disease,  precaution  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  prevention  better  than  cure.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  engagement  and  dismissal 
of  head  nurses  can  only  be  prevented  if  medical  advice 
is  taken  regarding  their  competence  and  responsibility. 
For  just  those  among  us  who  believe  in  giving  unto  the 
Lord  what  is  the  Lord's  and  unto  Ciesar  what  is  Ciesar's, 
and  that  the  administration  on  one  hand  and  the  medical 
supervision  on  the  other  hand — each  requiring  training 
and  special  knowledge— should  be  strictly  separated, 
clearly  see  that  the  establishment  and  management  of  a 
Nurses'  Training  School  is  more  particularly  a  medical 
task.  In  the  Mills  Training  School — in  which  business 
has  always  been  attended  to  smoothly  and  without  friction 
— the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
—by  a  direction  of  the  founder — are  physicians  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital. 

The  first  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Training 
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Scliool  for  Women  nt  Bellevne  Hospital  was 
for  tlicm  their  own  home.  It  is  located  entirely  outside 
of  the  hospital  enclosure.  The  Nurses"  Training  School 
of  Mount  Sinni  Hospital  originated  in  a  building  of  its 
own,  three  blocks  removed  from  the  institution.  In  the 
mrniitiiJie  the  hospital  management,  although  without  nc- 
tua]  enntrul  over  the  training  school,  has  erected  a  build- 
ing tu  house  the  latter  and  its  dispensary.  Among  the 
iiinfcniKcent  buildings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Biiitiniore  that  for  the  Nurses'  Training  School  wns  among 
llir  first  to  be  completed.  The  School  for  Wale  Nurses 
— Mills  Training  School, — which  is  connected  with  Belle- 
mr  Hospital,  was  not  opened  until  a  commodious  home 
nt  it*  own  had  been  erected. 

The  practical  sense  of  the  Americ;in.  equaled  only  by 
hl>  grnerosity  and  his  open-handed  liberality  in  matters 
\\t  well -understood  public  benefit,  recognised  at  the  very 
|iH«p(lon  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  personnel  of 
\\tr  trnining  schools  better  quarters  for  instruction  and 
hxing  purposes,  in  a  building  of  their  own.  Only  in  this 
^M,V  I*  It  possible  to  accommodate  and  make  available  for 
t^f^||>t*   n   Nufiicient    number   of  studentii. 

Ih  sddition  to  the  fact  that  the  accommodations  of  our 
(Wn»«l>  H»«pilftl  are  inadequate  at  the  present  time  for 
tW  (Ulltrnts  and  the  nurses,  I  look  forward  to  a  consider 
«Mv  lllllllbiT  of  advantages   in   the  possession   of  a   special 

\Ylw»    «">t   »"   d'lly.   the  nurse   should    actually   be   off 

^M.Vt  »wl  f'*''  hTself  off  duty.     While  on  duty  she  should 

Ui>k  W   iHtcrfered  with   nor   interfere  with   others.      Only 

^lltfUY  *tiMMltl  be  present  in  the  hospital  who  are  actually 

mjitlllil  kMtl  Mt  active.     Rest  and  an  atmosphere  of  ear- 

I  MdiwM  khuuld  prevail  there.     No  superfluous  word  should 

t  (iUMf^VH  \>r  lirnrd,     Most  patients  truly  suffer  from  tbe 

I  MtijTtYl   kU  ■»'  "■''   possihle   levity  of  their  environment. 

JvM  *»  *W  pl\y»icinn  at  the  patient's  bedside  should  not 

'   »\Ut*^tr  iW  Ittter  exclusively  as  "  interesting  " — the  p«- 

wu^  ^W^  Htri  vmnt  tn  be  considered  interesting,  but  iin- 

LtViiktW     .)»«'  •"  «li"iilil  there  be  no  conversniion  or  action 

I^IWM*  ^  ultvntlitHtH  im  any  extraneous  matter  while  on 
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duty.  Thojc  who  are  off  duty  should  come  in  touch  only 
with  others  nlso  off  duty.  There  should  not  be  a  morose 
tone  inside  of  the  hospital,  but  any  unbiased  and  wcll- 
Dieanii))^  observer  should  be  inipreiived  by  evident  existence 
of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

The  stay  in  one's  own  building  will  offer  sutKeient  pro- 
tection against  suspicion,  and  against  oecasional  tempta- 
tiona  of  a  most  serious  nature  regarding  which  complaint 
was  voici-d  now  and  then  in  times  long  since  passed. 

A  separate  building  will  offer  greater  facilities  and  in- 
duce a  greater  desire  for  study. 

It  will  not  be  a  barracks;  but  it  will  create  a  sense  of 
being  safe  and  favored,  and  will  call  forth  a  beneficent 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  proper   professional   pride. 

It  will  offer  encouragcnient  to  the  better  element  among 
the  Germ  an- American  female  population  to  enter  the 
School,  to  earn  in  this  wise  a  dignified  and  useful  vocation 
for  life. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  better  and  more  intellectual 
element  greater  demands  can  be  made  upon  capacity  for 
atudy  and  work.  Botli  will  redound  in  the  first  place  to 
the  advantage  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
continned  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

Esprit  de  corps  and  profeSBionn!  pride  will  develop  that 
moral  courage  which  at  times  raises  nursing  to  the  height 
'  leroism.  Brave  little  Miss  Carrie  Mann,  one  of  our 
les,  told  me  that  she  would  die  when  I  looked  her  up  in 
a  distant  corner  of  Brooklyn,  and  she  did  die  of  scarlet 
fever  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  The  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  trained  nurses  to  take  private  caaea 
of  contagious  disease  will  become  the  more  rare  as  the 
better  elements  devote  themselves  to  nursing  and  as  pro- 
fessional atobition  is  fostered.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  has 
i  standing  arrangement  with  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  its  student  nurses  down  with 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  One  of  the  best  nurses  I 
have  known  was  a  cultured  lady  belonging  to  a  wealthv 
Chicago   family,   who   rendered    special    service    nt    Belle- 

;  Hospital  in  1874  in  the  care  of  dangerous  contagion^ 

iCB.  She  and  others  like  her,  many  of  whom  I  remem- 
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ber  with  grateful  and  high  esteem,  proved  to  me  conclu- 
sively that  professional  pride  and  professional  devotion 
do  not  require  the  background  of  churehly  sanction  or  of 
religious  orders.  At  a  time  when  the  fear  of  cholera  was 
greater  than  the  danger  of  cholera,  several  specially  capable 
and  willing  trained  nurses  oiFered  themselves  for  the  care 
of  cholera  patients, — an  offer  that  we  may  still  have  oc- 
casion to  make  use  of. 

Of  such  a  kind  will  be  and  must  be  tlie  class  of  women 
who  will  bring  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  to  an 
unhoped-for  perfection,  and  who,  on  completion  of  their 
training,  will  furnish  to  the  public  for  all  time  reliable, 
thoroughly  informed  and  devoted  nurses. 

For  those  among  us  with  ideal  tendencies  other  comfort' 
ing  outlooks  may  link  themselves  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, I.  for  one,  can  see  over  and  beyond  the  aim  already 
achieved  in  part — another,  which  may  be  reached  by  the 
building  of  the  Nurses'  Training  School.  Gentlemen,  the 
German  Dispensary,  the  German  Hospital,  and  every  dis- 
pensary and  every  hospital  has  been  established  that  the 
sick  poor — and  with  thcni  also  the  well-to-do  sick — may 
be  given  their  human  rights.  In  our  century  philanthropy, 
private  and  public,  is  regarded  as  a  duty.  The  unavoid- 
able abuses  of  our  social  and  commercial  development  are 
counteracted  by  voluntary  sacrifices;  in  this  way  all  mem- 
bers and  classes  of  mankind  act  as  a  coherent  organism. 
In  the  hospital  you  receive  those  who  have  no  soitabk 
homes,  furnish  them  with  food,  air,  and  cleanliness.  You 
gupplv  medical  attendance,  tlie  best  nursing  and  care,  In 
the  dispensary  you  extend  medical  advice  and  aid,  but 
nrithrr  cnre  nor  nursing.  But  there  are  in  this  city  and 
in  ©Iher  cities  associations  who,  among  other  things,  maie 
their  task  to  furnish  free  of  charge  trained  and  en- 
-,  uurses  to  those  ill  in  their  homes  who  cannot 
^  for  such  service.     There  can  never  be  too 

J^j^tMice  of  t'l's  kind;   the   need   for  it  is  always 
^a  constantly  growing,  and  in  the  reputation  of  those 
^^r  action  in   supplying  good   nursing  gra- 
tbc  «w^  ""*^  '*  "Reserving  of  the  greatest  praise, 
foe  feT  institution  like  ours  proper  nursing 
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within  its  own  walls  is  the  first  considfration.  But  in 
the  carrying  out  nf  this  duty  the  outlook  broadens,  the 
besrt  expands.  The  national  economist,  the  moralist,  the 
huinanilAriaD,  constantly  find  new  work  to  serve  the  aame 
purposes.  The  Society  of  the  German  Hospital,  which 
cares  for  two  thousand  patients  in  its  hospital,  serves  fifty 
thousand  outsiders  in  its  Dispensary.  It  furnishes  nurses 
gratuitously   for  as   many   as   two  thousand   poor   patients. 

I  aim  may  yet  be,  in  the  future,  to  furnish  just  as  well 
trained,  just  as  faithful  and  as  kind-hearted  nurses  to 
ten  thousand  invalids  confined  to  their  beds.  I.ct  this  be 
its  ultimate  aim,  and  you  can  soon  attain  it.      If  the  public 

asked  to  contribute  seventy -five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  building  of  your  Nurses'  Training  School,  you  will 
'  tain  this  amount.  And  if  you  should  also  let  the  pub- 
know  that  you  have  the  further  purpose  in  view  of  or- 
ganizing the  nursing  of  the  sick  of  this  city  in  a  greater 

in  the  greatest — measure,  that  you  require  more  space, 
larger  accommodations  for  your  pupils  whom  you  arc  pre- 
paring  for  this   holy  mission, — and   only  you   can   do  this, 

ly  you  have  a  large  hospital  at  your  service  for  educa- 
tional purposes — you  will  find  that  the  means  for  this 
end  will  also  come  to  you.  This  is  my  last  sppeol  for  a 
new  building,  possibly  for  a  larger  new  building  than  the 
boepital  requires  for  its  own  needs.  No  one.  no  society, 
no  organization  ha.i  the  same  right  that  you  have  to  ask 
for  public  aid.  You  organized  your  school  years  ago;  you 
have  maintained  it  since  that  time;  you  have  produced 
good  nurses  for  the  institution  and  for  the  public,  and  you 
have  earned  your  spurs  in  the  opinion  of  all  well-thinking 
people.  No  existing,  no  new  association  can  take  your 
place.  With  the  duties  that  you  have  undertaken  and  ful- 
61  led  have  grown  your  rights.  Forget  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Should  you,  however,  as  a  first  step,  wish 
to  confine  yourselves  to  the  task  nenrest  at  hand — and  in 
this  I  myself  would  heartily  concur — there  will  remain  to 
you  and  to  your  successors  the  realization  of  the  ultimate 
ideal  aim   as  o   holy    legacy. 

A  long  time  (igo.  when  the  first  training  school  for  nurses 
was  planned  in  New  York,  fears  were  expressed  that  there 
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would  be  no  applicnnts  for  training.  I  then  heard  Ameri- 
can ladies  sny  they  I'onrcd  that  stovenlines.s,  laziness  and 
arrogance  had  become  so  widespread  that  only  Irish  serv- 
ants and  invalid  old  maids  would  be  willing,  the  latter 
from  despair,  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  You  and 
we  nil  have  learned  to  know  better.  It  is  in  the  American 
schools  above  all  that  the  best  possible  elements  are  found. 
The  intellect,  cleverness,  adaptability  and  courage  of 
American  young  womanhood  is  largely  represented  there, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nurses  have  been  recog- 
nised and  acquired  a  foothold  in  good  society,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  With  us  also  it  was  claimed  years  ago  that 
pupils  would  be  wanting;  the  success  of  our  school  has 
proved  the  contrary.  Nurses  are  known  to  all  of  you 
who  do  honor  to  their  names;  with  some  who  arc  especially 
competent  and  willing  we  medical  men  cultivate  a  com- 
radely feeling  and  appreciatively  entend  our  hand  to  them. 
Should  the  public  erect  a  building  that  will  be  both  a  good 
school  and  a  decent  home  in  one,  you  will  see  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  wide  choice  in  our  applicants  and  will 
need  to  accept  none  but  the  best.  And  then  the  time  will 
also  come  in  which  the  occasional  lack  of  nurses  in  private 
practice  will  not  be  felt  as  much  aa  is  now  the  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  lack  hns  frequently  existed.  These 
very  periods  of  general  need  and  underproduction  lead  us 
to  understand  to  whnt  degree  the  interests  of  the  public 
requiring  private  nursing  nnd  those  of  the  hospital  are 
identical. 

Those    pn.tsessing    insight    and    benevolence    among    the 

wealthy  are  now  asked  to  contribute  the  necessary  funds 

fof  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the    Nurses'  Training 

The  new  house  will  he  a  staunch  support   for  the 

I   Hospital,  it  will    furnish  to  a  large   number  of 

m1  German-Amcrienn   young  women,  who  are  de- 

I  Mid  in  need  of  work,  the  possibility  of  acquiring 

jilenowlMge  and  training  for  a  dignified  and  noble  vo- 

;  imi — which  is  still   more  important  as  time  goes 

■wlO  rapplr  the  public  from   venr  to  year  with  a 

■   t  «(   well-trained,    faithful    nurses,   equally 

■i  JMd  to  teach.      None  knows  better  Ilinu  we 
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physicians  the  importance  of  the  nurse  for  any  given  case 
in  which  everything  may  depend  on  conscientious  care  and 
intelligent  observation.  Those  among  you — and  that  day 
comes  to  everyone  of  us — ^who,  with  worried  mind  and 
anxious  heart,  have  bent  over  the  pillow  of  a  beloved  one, 
praying  for  help  in  their  necessity,  will  know  that  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  said  regarding  the  blessings  of  trained 
and  successful  nursing  is  only  too  true;  and  they  further 
know  that  every  sacrifice  made  in  the  interest  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  planned  by  us,  is  always  more  than  re- 
paid by  counter  service.  But  I  will  not  appeal  to  per- 
sonal egotism.  The  public  welfare  demands  and  always 
finds — particularly  in  our  community — men  and  women  who 
do  not  estimate  a  generous  gift  in  money  and  effort  by 
the  interest  it  brings  to  them  personally.  In  a  city  in 
which  a  lady  of  judgment  and  heart  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  medical  academy  and  library  with  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  on  the  ground  that  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  study  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  to  be  looked  upon  from  the  strictly  humanitarian 
standpoint  as  a  public  benefaction,  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  obtain  the  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  education  of  a  constantly  increasing  class 
of  intellectual  and  faithful  nurses.  The  new  institution 
will  not  only  be  a  memorial  to  its  founders;  it  will  be  an 
evidence  of  the  ethical  feeling  of  the  enlightened  donors, 
who  will  bring  to  materialization,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  institution,  an  act  of  humanitarian  and  progressive 
social  policy. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  ANNIVEHSARY  OF  THE 
BABIES'  HOSPITAL,  1891 

During  tile  more  than  one-third  of  a  century  that  I  hnve 
been  treating  both  privstely  and  publicly,  aad  teaching, 
the  diseases  of  infanta  and  children,  I  looked  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  special  institutions  and  hospitals  as 
B  consummation  to  be  fervently  desired. 

Public  opinion  and  generosity  have  been  slow  with  us 
to  recognize  that  need,  very  much  slower  indeed  than  in 
other  cities  where  children's  hospitals  were  founded  and 
supported  at  an  early  time.  It  is,  however,  not  my  duty 
to  detail  before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reasons  for 
our  shortcomings.  1  only  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
while  general  hospitals  and  institutions  of  learning  were 
afforded  ample  facilities  through  the  liberality  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  American  character  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  national  constitution  and 
habits,  almost  nothing  has  bei'n  done  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
sick. 

Even  the  eiceptions  to  this  rule  prove  that  I  am  correct. 
For  several  of  the  few  wards  set  aside  in  general  hospitals 
have  been  appropriated  for  special  practice  under  the  care 
of  specialists.  In  one  children's  hospital  not  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases  are  those  of  a  particular  deformity,  the 
treatment  and  care  of  which  have  been  perfected  by  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  institution.  A  ward  in  a  hospi- 
tal I  knew  years  ago  wns  entirely  dedicated  to  orthopedics. 
An  entire  hospital,  together  with  a  dispensary,  is  being 
maintained  for  orthopedic  cases  exclusively.  As  far  as  I 
know  it  is  only  Bellevue,  Mount  Sinai,  the  Post-Graduate 
School  and  Hospital  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  that 
wards  assigned  for  the  treatment  of  the  general  dis- 
eases of  infancy  or  childhood.  They  are  the  only  ones 
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wliich  represent,  witli  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  St- 
Mary's  Hospital  for  Children,  and  the  St.  John's  Guild 
Hospitnl,  the  broad  field  of  general  infant  pathology  and 
therapeutics  as  compared  with  specialties  and  special 
practice. 

Yon,  Mr.  President  and  Lady  Managers,  have  embarked 
in  your  work  in  a  broad  spirit  and  on  a  broad  basis.  Your 
circumspect  humanity  is  to-day  rewarded  bv  a  success  for 
which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  with  all 
my  heart.  Indeed,  a  man  with  whom  it  has  been  a  life-long 
ambition  and  anxious  desire  to  encourage  and  advanve  the 
study  of  both  the  normal  and  the  diseased  child,  may  well 
be  permitted  to  confess  that  to  him  this  occasion  is  solemu- 

The  additional  house  you  dedicated  to-day  to  its  pur- 
poses by  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  sup- 
ported by  you,  is  an  ample  proof  of  your  warm  hearts  and 
of  your  clean  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
What  you  have  thus  far  accomplished,  and  are  on  tbe  high 
road  to  continue  and  perfect,  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  what 
heart  and  head  co-operating  for  a  common  sacred  purpose 
are  capable  of  achieving;  the  impulses  of  the  heart  enlist- 
ing the  labor  of  the  head,  the  logic  of  the  latter  controlling 
the  instincts  of  the  heart. 

You  who  have  planned  and  maintained  this  institution 
need  not  be  told  what  amount  of  individual  good  is  being 
done  daily,  in  and  by  it.     The  tenement  houses  you  relieve 
of  their  sick,  or  rather  the  sick  are  relieved  of  their  tcne-    , 
ments,  with  their  poverty,  want,  din  and  infection.      None  | 
of  your  private  houses  furnish  greater  facilities ;  in 
resperts  they  offer  less  than  these  wards  with  their  clean-  I 
liness,  pure  air,  always  appropriate  feeding,  constant  nura-   | 
ing.  and   persistent  and    best  medicnl   attendance-        The 
wan  little  face  telling  the  tale  of  long  suffering.  i&  here 
clad  with  new  bloom,  the  hungry,  pinched  look  is  trans- 
formed  into  the  bright  sunshine,  the  source   of  which   is 
every  healthy  baby's  orbit     I  know  of  nothing  that  ap-  I 
peals    more   to    the    sentiments    of    all    those    who    have    i 
heart  neither  petrified  nor  merely  setrtimental,  and  to  the  j 
humane  instincts  of  most  people. 

Wbile,  however,  you  thus  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  | 
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individual  cliild,  you  do  much  uiorc.  The  services  rendered 
appMently  to  one,  ore  indeed  rendered  to  the  mnny.  Vou 
who  let  the  children  come  unto  you,  do  not  on'ly  furnish 
an  instance  of  Samaritanism,  but  also  of  good  citizenship 
— and   statesmangfaip. 

A  child  that  dies  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  repre- 
aents  the  irreparable  loss  of  at  least  one  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  vain,  not  to  speak  of  tlie  detriment  to  its  mother's 
comfort,  health,  and,  perhaps,  life.  But  death  itself  is  wot 
the  greatest  evil.  An  infant  or  child  whose  intestinal  dis- 
orders have  not  been  attended  to,  fissure  not  healed,  eczema 
not  cured,  scrofulous  glands  not  extirpated,  congenital 
taints  trot  eradicated,  rhacliitis  not  relieved,  bronchitis 
or  pleurisy  not  cared  for.  rheumatic  pains,  ever  so  severe 
or  ever  so  slight,  not  suppressed,  may  be  and  very  often  is, 
doomed  to  a  life  of  suffering  and  invalidism,  and  lingering 
and  uselessncss.  and  is  liable  to  become  a  constant  burden, 
both  moral  and  pecuniary,  to  the  family ;  and  in  too  many 
instances  a  load  on  the  community.  Thus,  cliildren's  hoa- 
pitala  are  amongst  the  preservers  of  the  average  health 
of  the  papulation,  attd,  to  a  great  extent,  preventives  of 
the  over-crowding  of  homes  for  incurables,  hospitals  for 
adults,   and  almshouses. 

Invalid  and  sickly  persons  who  have  to  depend  upon 
the  aid  and  support  of  the  community  arc  like  sickly  trees 
or  dead  stumps  iti  the  forest,  which  take  air  and  light  and 
life  from  their  neighbors.  Thus,  an  enlightened  public 
policy  will  always  see  to  the  shortening  of  diseuse,  the 
radical  extinction  of  nMmcnts,  and  will  consider  money 
amply  and  judiciously  spent  for  that  purpose,  as  the  best 
possible  investment  made  in  the  interest  of  all.  And  now 
imagine  a  powerful  and  wealthy  community  like  New 
York  refusing  the  means  for  purchasing  other  than  tainted 
food,  in  insufficient  quantities  too.  for  other  than  cheap 
medicines,  and  for  hiring  other  than  physically  unfit  and 
morally  tainted  help  and  attendants  for  the  public  wards. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Your  own  personal  interests  are  bene- 
fited by  what  you  do  for  the  waifs  under  your  hospital 
roof.  Infants  not  cured  that  grow  up  as  domestics  or 
mechanics  will  carry  disease  to  your  private  houses  with- 
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out  yoar  knowledge  and  bcvond  any  means  of  prevention. 
It  is  not  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  only  that  are  carried 
into  your  families  through  the  basenneirU  of  your  houses 
after  every  Sunday  outing.  It  is  tuberculosis  also  that 
gains  access,  like  eterything  else  transportable,  both  acute 
and  chronic.  Thus,  indeed,  while  taking  care  of  and  pro- 
tecting and  curing  those  two  or  ten  miles  distant,  yon  axe 
guarding  your  very  firesides,  and  in  the  children  of  the 
poor  you  protect  and  save  your  own.  WTiat  you  do  to  the 
smallest  of  them,  said  tbe  founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
you  will  have  done  for  me.  Let  me  add  also,  not  for 
Him  only,  but  for  yourselves.  Thus  you  are  practicing  at 
once  tile  dicta  of  religion,  of  humanitarian  instincts,  and 
of  the  most  ideal  denutnds  of  refined  socialism. 

Perhaps,  in  your  endeavors  to  do  good,  you  never  thought 
how  much  more  you  are  accomplishing  than  you  intended. 
The  nek  in  your  charge  arc  treated  and  nursed  and  regain 
their  health — an  immense  blessing.  The  establishment  of 
a  Babies'  Hospital  is  an  example  and  an  incentive  for 
imitation;  thus  the  number  of  such  and  similar  institutioni 
grow  here  and  elsewhere.  The  time  must  soon  come  when 
wc  shall  rival  the  number  and  efficiency  of  children's  hos- 
pitals of  European  countries.  The  very  eiistence  of  such 
places  teaches  the  public,  and  even  tbe  profession,  both 
their  importanre  and  the  necessities  which  gave  them  life. 
Thus  the  profession  also  is  your  debtor  for  what  la  ac- 
complished  through   your  initiative. 

Perhaps  you  are  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  tbe 
study  of  the  diseases  of  children  has  been  remarkably  neg- 
lected amongst  us.  More  than  half  of  the  patients  of 
e\ery  practitioner  are  infants  and  children,  but  their  dis- 
eases were  never  taught  in  anything  like  a  thorough  and 
special  way  before  the  year  I860.  In  that  yeJir  the  first 
American  professorship  for  diseases  of  children  was  es- 
tablished in  New  York.  It  is  only  since  1870  that  the 
larger  medical  schools  of  the  country  have  gradually,  one 
by  one.  consented  to  establish  a  course  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion  in  that  br.inch  of  mcdiciirp.  and  it  is  but  a  few  years 
•incc^ — and  a  very  few  only — thai  some  colleges  began 
to  insist  upon  the  students  being  eitamined  in  the  diseases 
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of  childrt'n  before  grndunting,  but  even  now  doctors  may 
begin  to  practice  medicine  without  having  seen  &  single 
sirk  child.  At  present,  though,  indeed,  the  diseases  of 
children  begin  to  be  recngniKed  ns  an  important  branch 
of  medical  science  and  art,  there  is  to  ray  knowledge  but 
a  single  medical  school  in  the  country  which  has  a  full 
professorial  chair  to  tench  it;  that  is  Harvard,  the  pride 
through  centuries  of  justly-proud  Boston.' 

Now  jou  will  admit  that  these  wards  maintained  by  you, 
while  in  your  modesty  you  want  them  to  relieve  individual 
aulfering  only,  are  capable  of  teaching  the  public  and  the 
profession.  Teaching,  indeed,  has  become  one  of  your 
objects  long  ago.  While  other  hospitals  have,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  paid  principal  attention  to  the  instruction  of 
trained  nurses  for  the  sick,  you  have  evolved  the  eminently 
practical  idea  of  training  nursery  maids.  1  sec  tile  time 
comitrg,  very  apeedily  indeed,  when  other  child's  institu- 
tions will  follow  your  example.  Not  knowing  who  made 
the  suggestion,  I  congratulate  the  author  upon  his  or  her 
initiative,'  and  you  upon  executing  the  bcncficient  in- 
novation. 

And  after  this  d^but  in  the  teaching  line  has  been  so 
eminently  successfid,  you  will  in  the  course  of  time  find 
means  to  facilitate  instruction  in  other  directions.  The 
medical  men  in  active  charge  of  your  institution  are  amply 
equipped  to  teach  medical  men.  Indeed,  they  arc  used 
to  it.  Thus  far  no  bedside  teaching  of  the  diseases  of 
children  has  been  made  accessible  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
but  lately  that  the  President  of  Columbia  expressed  his 
regrets  on  that  account  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Unii-ersity.     Indeed,  ladies,  it  is  an  ambitious  aim 

1 1  have  sinee  been  told  that  the  colleges  of  Chicago  have 
regular  professorships. 

I  I  have  sinee  been  Informed  that  ft  was  Dr.  Andrew  H. 
Smith,  of  the  Consulting  Bonrd,  who  flrst  urged  nnd  forniulated 
the  idea  of  training  nursery  maids  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Babies'  Hospital.  The  realiiation  of  the  plan,  however, 
had  to  be  postponed  until,  several  years  Inter,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Chspin  came  forward  with  the  necessary  funds  nnd  founded  the 
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Worth  while  working  for  to  establish  the  first  lirdsiilc  teach- 
ing of  the  diseases   of   ehililren    in   New   York   City. 

While  thus  announeing  aims  to  be  reached  and  hopes 
to  be  fulfilled  in  future,  Ut  me  eiTJuy  the  pleasure,  in  a 
few  words,  of  passing  in  review  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  you. 

Vou  have  founded  and  maintained  an  institution,  the 
like  of  which  but  very  few  exist,  or  pretend  to  exist,  in 
tlie  city.  You  have  restored  manj'  a  health,  saved  many  s 
life  and  rendered  it  more  useful  for  tlic  future.  You  have 
reduced  the  numbers  of  future  applicants  for  chwity  and 
for  continued  support. 

You  have  attained  that  result  in  Iruc  American  fashion, 
without  the  aid  of  city,  State  or  national  government,  even 
without  the  doubtful  boon  of  universal  Hulfrage. 

In  your  administration  of  what  you  undertook,  both  as 
a  public  duty  and  as  a  public  trust,  you  have  made  no  uis- 
toke,  not  even  that  of  sjilitting  the  medical  service  into 
fragments.  The  Homeric  warning  against  multi-gnrcm' 
ment  is  paramount  in  homes  for  the  sick,  and  I  hope  the 
system  of  bi-monthly  or  quarterly  alternation  of  medical 
attendance  will  gradually  be  abolished  in  all  our  hospitals. 

You  have  contributed  to  what  our  city  is  to  remain, 
and  still  more  to  become,  first  in  enterprise,  commerce  and 
wealth,  first  in  beauty  of  landscape,  first  as  a  power  in 
art  and  in  science,  and   first  in  practical  humanity. 

You  have  dcscn'cd  and  earned  the  thanks  of  vour  bene- 
ficiaries, of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  public. 


ADDRESS   TO   THE   GRADUATING   CLASS   OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

NURSES   A'rrACHED  TO   BELLEVUE 

HOSPITAL,  1892 

I  AH  one  of  thoae  phjaicians  of  Bellcvue  Hospital  who, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  introduction  of  trained 
nursing,  and  for  the  establishment  of  o  Bellevue  Training 
School.  What  at  that  time  was  hoped  for — namely,  a 
radical  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  sick — has  been 
fully  accomplished.  The  changes  in  hospital  and  private 
nursing  that  have  been  evolved  since  those  early  days  have 
been  wonderful.  I  never  met  with  a  practitioner  who  was 
not  willing  and  eager  to  acknowledge  that.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  training  of  nurses  was  considered  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  aifording  women  a  field  for  profit- 
able employment,  or  from  a  sentimental,  moral,  educa- 
tional  or  humanitarian  point  of  view,  should  not  be  raised; 
for,  in  the  present  configuration  of  society,  these  two  con- 
siderations are  not  at  all  incompatible.  Every  honorable 
calling,  paid  or  not,  merits  our  approval.  That  society 
is  the  best  which  enables  every  individual  to  avoid  indi- 
gence and  dependence  and,  while  applying  natural  gifts 
improved  by  appropriate  knowledge,  to  conquer  independ- 
ence. Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind, 
and  trusting  that  there  will  be  a  future  without  undeserved 
hunger  and  abject  misery,  1  have  ever  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm every  endeavor  to  increase  abilities  and  the  means 
of  usefulness.  The  ideal  condition  of  mankind,  which 
should  be  realized  long  before  its  final  extinction,  is  one 
in  which  every  individual  will  live  on  the  reward  of  his 
or  her  work,  selected  by  the  cooperation  of  inborn  inclina- 
tions and  natural  or  acquired  capacities.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  true,  inclinations  and  natural  capacities  are  not 
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always,  perhaps  seldom,  the  motives  for  the  choice  of  a 
business  or  of  a  vocation.  Dire  necessity  or  accident  shape 
too  often  the  selection  of  a  culling.  That  is  why  there 
are  so  many  inoongruitiea  and  so  many  failures.  Not  in- 
frequently young  persons  are  tempted,  or  obliged  by  com- 
pulsion or  misdirected  ambition,  to  Icarn  or  to  assume 
duties  to  which  they  are  not  adapted,  either  by  brain  or 
by  character.  In  regard  to  many  callings  now  selected 
by  women,  we  may  well  ask,  whether  or  not  many  of 
them  would  not  have  done  better  to  direct  their  powers 
differently.  The  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  any  other  condition  of  seriitude,  is  com- 
plete, and  an  established  fact.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  social 
reason  why  a  feeble  man  should  not  have  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  soldier,  a  consumptive  boy  to  be  a  doctor,  and 
nothing  to  prevent  an  average  woman  to  enter  the  practice 
of  medicine,  of  law  or  of  the  ministry.  There  is  no  civil 
or  criminal  law  to  prevent  that,  though  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  they  are,  withont  any  exception,  fit  for  these 
employments  on  account  of  their  inborn  or  acquired  physi- 
cal or  mental  capacities.  When,  however,  the  selected  oc- 
cupation, as  I  trust  is  your  case,  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  longings  and  gifts  planted  in  an  individual  soul,  the 
result  is  fortunate  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
There  are  a  number  of  employnients  which  suit  either 
of  the  sexes;  as  some  of  them  are  manly,  so  there  are 
others  that  are  womanly.  If  there  be  one  which  agrees 
most  with  woman's  physical,  mental  and  emotional  nature, 
it  is  that  of  nursing  the  sick.  The  body  and  soul  of  an 
honest  and  pure  woman  are  as  thoroughly  fitted  for  nurs- 
ing as  some  time  or  other  for  motherhood.  Blessed  is  the 
one  who  is  able  to  employ  her  natural  gifts  and  longings, 
fortified  by  strenuous  and  snccessful  work,  in  the  interest 
of  a  decent  livelihood,  such  as  you  enter  upon. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  come  here  loaded  with  new  ad- 
vice or  unheard-of  teachings.  I  eipect — I  know — that 
yon  have  learned  enongh  in  these  two  years  to  serve  you 
in  your  future  career  as  n  foundation  for  acquiring  more 
knowledge  and  its  appropriate  application.  From  what  I 
have  experienced  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  during 
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these  twenty-five  years,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
you  young  ladies  have  not  lost  your  time  any  more  than 
many  of  our  predecessors,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  various  cases  you  will  have  to  nurse. 
What  you  cannot  learn,  or  begin  to  learn,  in  the 
wards,  or  in  the  lectures,  no  address  can  teach  you 
— namely,  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  private  homes  or  of  sick-rooms,  rich  or  poor, 
well  endowed  or  poorly  equipped.  Some  of  you  will 
learn  to  adapt  yourselves  to  circumstances  and  per- 
sons easily;  some  with  more  difficulty.  To  get  along  in 
all  conditions  there  is  one  thing,  however,  that  will  con- 
quer: Be  sure  to  perform  your  duties  watehfully  and 
punctually  without  pedantry,  kindly  without  obsequious- 
ness, earnestly  without  hardness,  eagerly  without  officious- 
ness.  Do  not  assume  rights  for  which  you  were  not  pre- 
pared; do  not  act  as  servants  any  more  than  as  doctors. 
Know  when  to  speak  without  being  timid,  when  to  be  silent 
without  oppressiveness;  study  the  character,  changed  or 
not  through  sickness,  of  the  man,  woman  or  child  under 
your  charge.  Be  sympathetic  and  earnest  at  the  same 
time.  Your  life  will  not  always  be  easy — ^not  always  hard. 
The  tact  of  a  born  lady,  bright  and  sympathetic,  will  over- 
come difficulties  readily;  the  good-will  of  the  honest,  well- 
meaning  woman  will  conquer 'in  the  end.  Such  a  one  will 
succeed  in  life,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
earned  a  living  while  contributing  to  the  comfort,  wel- 
fare, health,  relief  or  consolation  of  distressed  fellow- 
beings* 
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One  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  addressed  the 
graduating  class  of  a  year  or  two  ago  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  collecting  the  annual  addresses,  and  thus  to 
create  a  sort  of  guide-book — a  Bnedeker-Murray — for  the 
trip '  through  life,  for  the  use  of  trained  nursedom.  If 
that  advice  be  ever  acted  upon,  you  would  surely  hate 
to  find  the  same  advice,  remarks  or  criticisms  in  every  chap- 
ter. Life  is  too  busy,  and  time  too  precious  to  spend  them 
On  words,  when  it  is  work  that  is  wanted  on  all  sides, 
persistently  and  perennially.  It  struck  me,  therefore,  that 
I  should  cut  short  both  my  advice  and  my  congratulations 
to  yoii,  and  my  and  the  public's  and  the  profession's  ex- 
pression of  obligation  to  the  founders  and  managers  of 
your  school,  and  to  speak  of  some*  topic  of  universal  in- 
terest, which  is  important  to  every  citizen,  both  male  and 
female — I  allude  to  the  public  health,  and,  before  all,  to 
that  of  the  infants.  All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fearful 
mortality  of  infants  in  general,  and  particularly  among 
some  classes.  You  have  lately  been  told  that  the  mor- 
tality, in  one  of  our  public  institutions,  of  infiints  a  few 
months  old,  is  between  eighty  and  ninety-six  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  informed,  in  an  official 
paper,  that  the  mortality  of  the  same  cinss  of  infants, 
when  boarded  out,  was  hut  three  per  cent.  Both  of  these 
statements  refer  to  conditions  met  with  in  our  own  city. 
In  both  cases  they  refer  to  very  young  infants.  My 
personal  experience  agrees  with  that.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  I  kept  an  account  of  all  the  newborn  and  very 
young  infants  that  were  admitted  to  a  public  mstitution, 
which  was  not  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  but  simply  a 
nursery.  I  found  that  none  of  the  little  wards  lived  that 
stayed  more  than  three  months  in  the  institution.  This 
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fearful  mortality  was  summarily  and  instantly  dealt  with 
— it  appears  with  rather  insufficient  success — by  my  es- 
pulaion  from  the  institution,  and  by  doctoring  the  annual 
reports.  The  mortality  in  the  Paris  foundling  institution 
formerly  was  ninety  or  ninety-four  per  cent. ;  it  is  now 
seven  per  cent.  For  those  boarded  out  outside  of  the 
city  limits,  of  babies  under  a  year  of  age,  it  is,  at  thf  pres- 
ent time,  eighteen  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  seven  million 
and  a  half  of  francs — one  and  n  half  million  of  dollars 
— have  been  spent  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  accomplishing 
this  end.  The  reason  for  the  improvement  in  the  mor- 
tality of  such  Avaifs,  may  either  be  political  or  hnmani- 
tarion.  Political,  oh,  yes!  France's  population  is  growing, 
if  at  all,  very  slowly.  They  felt  the  want  of  increasing 
it.  It  is  worth  their  while  to  save  the  babies,  and  make 
them  citizens,  workmen,  or  mothers  of  a  future  gener.ition- 
Here,  in  our  United  States,  we  have  no  such  reason;  we 
have  plenty  of  population,  even  thou^ch  there  be  immigrants 
only.  We  have  such  a  great  population  that  demagogy 
looks  for  keepin({  it  down  by  restricting  immigration,  which 
wrested  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  tilled  acres  by  the 
hundred  millions.  But  we  have  other  reasons  too.  If  there 
is  distinctly  no  religion  in  our  constitution,  there  is  re- 
ligion, or,  what  is  the  same,  conscientiousness  and  humani- 
tarianism  in  our  hearts.  We  want  to  save  infant  lives 
because  not  to  do  it  we  look  upon  as  moral  iniquity;  be- 
cause to  lose  them  is  defeat,  both  for  our  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  hj'giene  and  for  our  ^ood  will  or  skill. 
Good  wilt  alone  will  not  sutflce;  if  it  did,  there  wouM 
be  less  tears  over  the  graves  among  the  well'to-do  and 
the  poor;  there  would  be  less  plain  cofGns  waiting  for  their 
surely  coming  tenants  in  our  morgue. 

To  save  infants  you  require  proper  food,  first  of  all. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  that 
it  might  be  cspectcd  that  everybody  knew  all  about  it 
This  "  everybody  "  1  am  not,  but  some  of  what  I  do  know 
and  have  found  correct  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in 
the  forty-four  years  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession  in  this  city,  I  will  state  in  a  few  axiomatic 
aentences.  If  they  appear  to  be  commonplace,  remember 
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that  life  is  commonplace;  so  is  sickness  nnd  death,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  avoid;  and  if  they  be  a  repetition  of 
what  you  know,  they  will  not  suffer  on  that  score,  ns  long 
as   they  are   accurate. 

No  auhstitutc  of  human  milk  for  the  purpose  of  repu- 
lar  feeding  can  be  thouf^ht  of  without  animarB  milk,  the 
most  acceptable  of  wliich  is  that  of  the  cow.  It  differs  in 
many  wavs  from  human  milk,  inninlv  in  the  perccntngc.  or 
different"  condition,  of  casein,  of  fats,  of  suits,  and  of 
sugar.  The  latter  is  milk-sugnr  in  all  milks.  It  is  con- 
tained in  smaller  quantities  in  cow's  milk  than  in  human 
milk,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  milk-sugar  suggests 
itself  as  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  want.  But  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  changed  into  Wtic  acid,  and  the 
many  bad  results  of  a  superabundance  of  acid  in  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  the  infant  have  induced  me  to  practice 
and  teach  the  selection  of  cane-sugar.  As  to  fat,  there  ia 
leas  in  cow's  milk  than  in  human  milk;  at  least  this  is 
the  universal  opinion  of  chemists  who,  indeed,  count  the 
analysis  of  milks  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  their  tasks. 
To  meet  this  actual  or  alleged  want,  the  general  practice 
has  been  of  late  to  add  fat,  that  is  cream,  to  infant  food. 
Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  even  a  good  deal  of 
the  very  fat  contained  in  human  milk  is  not  assimilated 
by  the  nursling;  to  such  an  estent  is  this  so,  that  from  9 
to  13  per  cent,  of  a  normal  infant  dischirge  consists  of 
tinchanged  fat.  That  is  why  the  additional  fat  is  perhaps 
not  at  all  required,  and  indeed  I  have  found  more  dis- 
orders from  an  excess  than  from  a  want  of  fat,  just  as  a 
slight  under-feeding  is  mostly  preferable  to  over-feeding. 
As  far  as  casein  is  concerned,  its  percentage  in  cow's 
milk  compared  with  that  of  human  milk  is  excessive.  It 
is  very  apt  to  become  indigestible  through  the  coagulation 
of  its  bulky  mass;  it  curdles,  ia  brought  up  in  hard 
lumps  of  cheese,  descends  into  the  intestine  and  acting 
as  a  foreign  body,  causes  either  constipation  or  diarrhcea. 
Instead  of  the  3  or  l  per  cent,  of  casein  contained  in 
cow's  milk,  the  food  of  a  young  infant  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  one-half,  that  of  n  six  months*  baby  not 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  casein.  The  latter  has  still  more 
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drawbacks.  That  in  the  cow's  and  in  human  milk  is  to- 
tally different  in  many  particulars  of  its  chemistry.  Thus 
not  only  should  it  he  given  in  sniflll  quantities,  but  in 
the  infant  it  should  be  suspended  so  as  to  prevent  ita 
hard  coagulation.  Water  alone  is  not  a  means  of  sus- 
pension ;  mucilnginous  or  farinaceous  decoctions,  those  of 
gum  arabic,  barley,  or  oatmeal,  separate  the  casein  par- 
ticles from  each  other,  and  thereby  prevent  the  formation 
of  hard  curds. 

The  objections  to  barley  or  oatmenl  water  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  food  of  a  very  young  infant  are  based  upon 
the  belief  that  the  starch  contained  in  them  is  indigesti- 
ble, and  therefore  injurious.  Those  who  so  calculate,  for- 
get that,  as  I  said  before,  even  fat  passes  the  bowels 
unchanged,  and  does  no  harm.  Moreover,  they  err  in 
their  physiology.  Even  the  unborn  baby  provides  saliva 
which  is  capable  of  digesting  stareh.  There  is  no  normal 
newlxtrn  tjiat  does  not  secrete  siliva,  .ind  thin  decoc- 
tions containing  same  little  starcli  are  digested;  the  starch 
is  changed  into  dextrine  and  is  thus  .issimilated. 

The  dilution  of  row's  milk  stiould  be  ample.  Most 
infants  and  children  are  furnished  an  insufficient  amount 
of  water.  When  they  are  thirsty  they  are  given  their 
food ;  when  you  are  thirsty  you  want  to  drink,  and  not  to 
eat.  Besides,  there  are  otlier  reasons  why  the  newborn 
and  the  young  infant  should  have  plenty  of  water;  it  is 
principally  their  kidneys  which  require  washing  out.  Long 
studies  have  convinced  me  that  the  presence  of  stone  in 
the  kidneys  of  the  young  and  many  kindred  diseases  can 
be  prevented  by  copious  amounts  of  water  only.  For  the 
newborn,  cow's  milk  should  be  diluted  with  four  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  a  glutinous  water;  for  a  three 
months'  old  baby  the  proportion  ought  to  be  1:8,  or  S, 
for  a  six  months'  infant,  1:1. 

There  is  another  important  fact  which  requires  atten- 
tion. Cow's  milk  contains  more  potassium  and  less  so- 
dium than  human  milk.  Therefore  infant  food  holding 
cow's  milk  should  contain  some  additional  sodium.  Its 
chloride,  that  is,  laUe  tali,  for  the  reason  just  given,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  prevents  the  solid  coagula- 
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of  the   rennet  of  the 
baeiit   from   the    cow's 


tion   of  casein  under  the   influenci 
infant  stomach,   should    never  be 
milk  on  which  a  baby  is  fed. 

Let  me  allude,  though  ever  ho  frngmcntorily,  lo  one  or 
two  of  the  methods  of  preparing  Infnnt  foods.  One  of 
the  ways  in  which  fat  milk  is  obtained  is  to  let  milk 
stand  a  few  hours.  The  cream  rises  to  the  top.  and  the 
upper  third  or  half  of  the  fluid  ia  used  for  the  infant.  A 
few  hours  standing,  however,  and  mainly  that  of  city 
milk  which  requires  much  time  between  milking  and  de- 
livery, renders  it  acid.  That  method,  therefore,  has  its 
serious  drawbacks.  Now,  to  avoid  acidity,  or  to  prevent 
it,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  added.  That  plan  looks  very 
simple  indeed,  but  may  prove  decidedly  dangerous,  for 
there  arc  many  microbes  which  thrive  best  in  an  alkaline 
solution.  The  best  method  of  preserving  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  milk  is  immediate  boiUng.  Where  no  steriliaer 
is  handy  amongst  the  poor  or  in  the  country,  the  milk 
should  he  filtered  when  received,  then  boiled,  quickly 
cooled,  filled  into  small  bottles,  which  are  placed  upside 
down  in  a  refrigerator,  or  in  n  cool  place,  or  in  a  vessel 
Riled  with  water,  and  brought  again  to  a  boiling  point 
when  it  is  to  be  used.  Boiling  destroys  the  microbe 
which  changes  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  also  if  present 
that  of  diphtheria,  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  cholera. 

Systematic  sterilisation  was  introduced  by  Soxhiet,  in 
place  of  boiling:  still  some  bacilli,  which  are  usually 
poisonous  but  fortunately  rare,  are  neither  destroyed  by 
boiling  nor  by  moderate  sterilization.  Prolonged  steriliza- 
tion, however,  will  surely,  according  to  some,  change  the 
character  of  the  milk.  Whenever  sterilised  milk  is  used 
as  the  eicluiive  diet,  the  results  are  not  always  favorable. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  seurvy 
which  came  to  my  notice  were  fed  on  sterilized  milk 
exclusively-  That  is  why  fresh  milk  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  hygienic  remedies  in  that  disease.  Pasteuriza- 
tion for  from  Iwentv  to  thirtv  minutes,  that  is,  warming 
to  16.^°  I",  was  reeommendcd— by  nobody  more  than  by 
our  fellow- townsman,  Dr.  Rowland  Freeman- — in  place  of 
sterilization.  It  does  not  change  the  taste  of  the  milk, 
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though  it  destroys  microbes  as  well  as  is  done 
sterilization  at  a  temperature  of  213°.  It  is  employed 
Dr.  Roteli  in  his  milk  modification,  and  by  Dr.  Gartner 
in  preparing  the  canned  milk  which  has  just  befpjn  to 
seek  and  to  find  a  market  nmongst  us.  Both  of  these 
preparations,  when  carefidly  made,  are  safe,  as  far  as  their 
germ-free  condition  is  concerned.  To  the  lirst  few  months 
of  life  they  arc  well  adapted;  in  the  later  months  they 
appear  to  be  Insufficient  for  reasons  which  it  would  take 
me  too  long  to  discuss.  But  you  will  find  that  babies  tbns 
fed  do  not  develop  bones  nt  the  proper  time,  and  require 


bv  I 

I  by 


■  fifth  I 


the  addition,  after  the   fourth 
animal    (beef,    mutton)    broths. 

How   and  where   should   sterilization 
be    performed,    at    home    or    wholesale.' 
arc  laboratories  in  which  a  daily  supply 
vided  the  preparation  is  u     ' 
perhaps  a   little  presumpti 
ence     "  "' 


mth  of  life,  of 


Pasteurization 

VhercvCr    there 

furnished,  pro- 

liform  and  conscientious — I  am 

lus  when  I  object  to  the  pres- 

s — it  seems  safe  to  obtain  the 


milk,  modified  or  not,  from  these  places.  But  when  steril- 
ized  milk  is  indefinitely  kept  for  sale,  the  butter  will 
separate  from  the  rest.  Manufacturers  have  found  that 
out.  I  read  of  a  number  of  instances,  in  which  for  con- 
cealment's sake,  the  preparation  was  kept  in  colored  bot- 
tles. For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  trust  you  will  rather 
rely  on  domestic  sterilization;  there  are  several  good  steril- 
isers in  the  market,  eosv  to  handle  and  reliable  in  their 
working. 

The  subject  of  artificial  foods  cannot  be  touched  to- 
night. Some  are  not  so  bad  as  the  rest;  none  can  be 
exnroined  or  judged  as  to  their  uniform  composition  and 
preparation.  If  their  beneficial  effect  could  be  measured 
by  the  good  they  do  to  the  manufacturers,  they  would 
be  a  great  blessing. 

I  have  always  preferred  to  know  what  I  give  an  in- 
fant, and  the  method  of  compounding  and  preparing  food 
for  infants  is  so  simple  that  even  those  poor  in  mind  and 
purse  can  attend  it. 

There  are  times  and  occasions  when  radical  and  sud- 
den changes  should  be  made  in  feeding,  and  when  milk 
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does  not  fulSl  our  expectations.  In  most  caaea  of  intes- 
tinal infiatnmations  and  catarrhs,  mainly  in  all  those  of 
"  summer  diarrhiea,"  avoid  milk.  Bod  ones  bear  it  neither 
raw  nor  boiled,  neither  unmixed  nor  mixed,  even  with 
farinaceoua  foods.  Feverish  children  whose  stomachs  suf- 
fer as  well  as  any  other  organ  of  a  temperature  of  104 
or  106,  do  not  secrete  a  normal  juice;  they  too  should 
have  less  milk,  and  less  albuminoids  in  general.  Even 
mother's  milk  may  not  be  well  borne  in  such  conditions. 
When  milk  feeding  ia  finally  resumed,  it  should  be  done 
Tery  carefully;  cow's  milk  should  be  thoroughly  boiled, 
or  sterilized,  with  six  times  its  volume  of  barley- water 
at  first,  the  percentage  of  milk  to  be  increased  slowly.  Do 
not  forget  that  cow's  milk,  though  ever  so  much  boiled  or 
steriliEcd,  is  still  cow's  milk.  Milk  in  the  most  urgent 
cases  of  that  kind  moy  be  replaced  by  the  white  of  eggs, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  barley-water,  with 
the  addition  of  salt,  and  just  enough  cane-sugar  to  make 
the  mixture  palatable.  In  that  way  the  whites  of  from 
one  to  five  eggs  may  be  administered  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Severe  vomiting  and  diorrhoea,  however,  may  re- 
quire absolute  abstinence  for  from  one  to  twelve  hours, 
or  more.  Then  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  decoctions 
may  be  given  in  small  doses  at  short  intervals:  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  or  without  a 
few  drops  of  whiskey,  to  which,  long  before  you  return 
to  a  small  percentage  of  milk,  mutton-broth  may  be 
added. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  said  that  one  of  the 
means  of  reducing  the  immense  mortality  of  the  young  ia 
appropriate  feeding.  Now  there  are  institutions  in  which 
great  care  ia  bestowed  on  the  purchase  of  the  materials 
and  of  their  preparation.  Still  the  babies  die.  When  the 
same  clasa  of  babies  are  fed  on  the  same  food  in  the 
poorly-equipped  dwelling  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  working- 
man,  they  live.  Why  ia  that  so  ?  Thirty  years  ago  I 
preached  against  the  accumulation  of  large  numbers  and 
for  the  distribution  in  tlie  country;  even  in  the  city  if 
,  need  be;  still  the  mature  experience  of  a  great  mony  ob- 
[*ervers  is  yet  combating  with  but  little  effect  the  un- 
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forhuinte  rcaulU  of  the  accumulated  ignorance  of  the  part 
and  present  times. 

Infant  mortality  of  the  first  year  depends  mostly  on 
diarrheal  diseases.  In  nil  of  them  microbes  are  either 
concomitants  or  cauaea  of  the  mnlady.  These  microbes 
Increase  to  an  incalculahlc  degree  in  a  very  brief  time. 
They  communicate  the  trouble  from  one  bnbv  to  the 
oUier. 

This  facility  of  communicating  diarrhceal  diseases,  snd 
tlir  certainty  of  rapid  infection  should  teach  as  a  few 
lessons.  As  there  is  no  probability  of  always  or  ever 
■voiding  intestinal  disorders,  and  as  their  diaaemlnation 
nppenrs  to  be  certain,  large  institutions  for  the  care  of 
infants  are  a  constant  danger.  Large  wards  should  be 
given  up.  Smaller  rooms  with  but  few  infants  in  them 
should  take  their  places. 

And  now  let  me  finally  speak  of  a  circumstance  vhich, 
though  we  have  not  been  long  acquainted  with  it,  is  an 
nbtiDlute  fact.  I  want  you  to  remember  it,  for  it  contains 
a  rifvclation  of  marvellous  import.  Diarrhceal  diseases, 
at.,  which  the  multitude  of  babies  die,  are  <^mmunicated 
not  only  by  the  dangers  they  swallow  in  their  foods,  but 
also  through  contact.  Unless  the  body  of  a  baby  is  touched 
with  a  perfectly  clean  and  sterilized  hand,  that  hand 
which  attended  an  infant  sick  with  a  dinrrhieal  disease, 
will  carry  the  infection  to  the  healthy  neighbor.  A  nurse 
who  has  half  a  doaen  babies  in  charge  cannot  help  having 
one  «t  least  with  diarrhcea;  If  she  has  one,  she  will  have 
DMUiy  shortly.  It  is  not  the  air  that  carries  the  infection, 
it  is  the  band,  the  towel,  the  diaper.  In  other  cou- 
tagious  diseases,  auch  as  diphtheria  or  scarlatina,  a  con- 
stant .disinfection  and  sterilization  of  clothing,  of  hands, 
and  of  everything  is  n  sel  f-understood  necessity.  The 
Ksme  caution  is  required  in  regnrd  to  diarrhcpal  diseases, 
A  nurse  after  attending  such  n  patient  should  not  touch 
well  babv  without  thoroughly  disinfecting  her  hands. 
In  the  babies"  acrviec  of  the  Charite  Hopital,  in  BerUn, 
iWt  have  one  nurse  to  attend  tlie  feeding,  another  t« 
r*?  ^f^fJ  the  discharges  of  the  babies,  their  diapers,  etc.; 
**    ^^^  ^gj  done,  the  mortality  was  reduced  from  80 
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or  90  per  cent,  to  65,  That  arrangement  takes  more 
nurses^  and  is  more  expensive^  but  it  saves  coffins  and 
shrouds. 

Ladies^  yon  are  going  to  exchange  the  seclusion  of  the 
hospital  and  of  the  study  for  a  more  public  career.  You 
cannot  fail  to  exert  some  influence  on  public  opinion^  in 
some  way  or  another.  Knowledge  and  convictions  are 
appreciated  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  community.  If  yours 
are  sounds  and  your  brains  are  coupled  with  warm  and 
sympathetic  hearts^  you  will  be  capable  of  co-operating 
in  the  alleviation  of  much  sufferings  and  in  the  removal 
of  many  causes  of  deaths  not  only  in  the  private  dwelling, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  community  at  large.  That  is  why 
I  thought  of  burdening  you  with  another  final,  though 
ever  so  fragmentary,  lecture.  While,  indeed,  I  wish  you 
individual  success  and  enjoyment  and  health,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
you  are  entering  upon,  and  which  nobody  will  ever  shirk 
that  begins  the  work  of  possibly  a  whole  life,  not  as  a 
business,  but  as  a  vocation. 
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ADDRESS  AT  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 
SKIN  AND  CANCER  HOSPITAL 

The  new  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  the  preparations 
for  which  have  now  reached  their  happy  termination,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  while  affording 
opportunities  for  special  study  to  the  physicians  connected 
with   it 

The  institution  as  it  now  exists  was  the  first  in  this 
country  offered  to  the  care,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  the 
cure  of  cancer,  and  the  only  one  in  which  diseases  of  the 
skin  were  treated  exclusively  and  specially.  In  that  capacity 
and  with  special  ends  in  view,  it  has  not  swerved  from  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founders  and  their  followers. 
What  they  meant  when  they  said  they  would  have  a  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  for  cancer  and  skin  diseases,  was  in 
reality  cancer  and  skin  diseases.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  not  an  hour  of  the  attending  medical  men's 
time,  have  been  spent  on  subjects  not  connected  with  those 
two  specialties. 

If  you  will  study  the  annual  reports  of  institutions  of 
similar  names,  or  of  those  caring  for  other  special  ailments, 
you  will  be  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  reported 
cases  which  are  entirely  disconnected  with  the  original 
intentions  of  the  founders,  with  the  title  of  the  institutions 
and  with  the  plans  of  those  who  gave  and  are  giving  funds 
and  contributions  for  special  purposes.  Indeed,  an  insti- 
tution which  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  for  cancer, 
has,  after  having  been  a  hospital  for  miscellaneous  cases 
for  many  years,  finally  changed  its  very  name. 

The  report  of  our  institution  will  tench  you  that  its 
purposes  and  practice  have  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  of 
a  special  nature.  Cases  not  belonging  to  the  two  special- 
tics  have  been  rigidly  excluded.  This  rule,  if  possible,  will 
be  still  stricter  in  future.  You  will  easily  perceive  that  it 
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tend  his  bill  afterwards.  You,  however,  in  connection  with 
public  institutions  pay  your  bill  in  the  shape  of  your 
annual  contributions  in  advance,  just  to  allow  twenty  or 
thirty  or  siity  patients  to  be  treated  or  not  treated  hourly. 
By  so  doing  you  attempt  impossibilities.  The  only  re- 
sult is  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  if  he  be 
poor,  insufficient  study  of  his  case,  slovenliness  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor,  who  cannot  help  becoming  indolent  and 
shallow,  nnd  thereby,  the  victim  himself  of  alleged  neces- 
sity and  undue  pressure. 

We  claim  that  our  rigorous  attention  to  special  cases 
solely,  has  averted  these  dangers:  By  limiting  the  num- 
bers of  applicants,  our  attending  physicians  were  in  a 
position  to  allow  more  time  for  each  patient,  and,  whUe 
benefiting  all,  to  reach  their  own  ends  in  becoming  ac- 
complished and  efficient  specialists,  and  the  teachers  of 
their  fellow  practitioners. 

These  objects  have  been  attained  in  still  another  way. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  have  not  made  it  our  business 
to  entice  large  numbers  to  visit  us,  by  making  no  difference 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  really  poor.  The  latter 
only  are  invited  and  served.  By  excluding  those  able  to 
pay,  we  make  time  for  those  who  are  not,  and  whose  only 
possession  is  their  health.  Under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances of  most  of  our  public  institutions,  dispensaries, 
clinics,  and  what  not,  the  poor  are  crowded  out  by  those 
who  are  quite  well  able  to  pay,  nnd  who,  by  the  facility 
afforded  them  to  obtain  for  nothing  what  does  not  belong 
to  them,  but  was  meant  for  those  who  are  always  or 
temporarily  unable  to  pay  for  services  rendered,  are  de- 
moralized and  pauperized.  See  to  it,  no  matter  how  that 
difficult  task  may  be  accomplished,  that  public  dispensaries 
and  institutions  are  reserved  for  those  who.  because  of 
poverty,  are  the  natural  wards  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
result  will  be  the  gradual  return  of  self-respect  to  those 
who  now  behave,  not  like  free  citizens  of  a  republic,  but 
like  sneak  thieves  who  obtain  valuable  things  under  false 
pretenses;  and  a  largtT  share  of  benefit  to  the  indigent, 
whose  physical  relief,  I  lell  you,  is  but  imaginary,  when 
time  is  given  for  the  examination  and  appreciation  of 
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their  ailments.  More,  the  poor  person,  that  is  now  crowded 
out  of  his  legitimate  place,  would,  if  he  were  given  proper 
time  and  attention,  feel  that  he  is  in  his  own.  He  would 
appreciate  the  helping  hand  of  those  who  are  temporarily 
his  superiors  in  means  and  opportunities.  He  would  not 
feel  neglected,  by  comparing  his  shabby  clothing  with  the 
iine  goods  displayed  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  some  of  our 
public  institutions — unfortunately,  that  is  no  esaggeration 
at  all,— by  not  being  deprived  of  the  scant  minutes  that 
should  be  spent  on  bis  case,  he  would  know  that  the  aid 
of  the  community  is  offered  liim  while  temporarily  in  dis- 
tress, and  he  would  feel  and  know  that  he  has  as  much 
right  there  as  at  the  ballot  bos,  where  you  cannot  deprive 
him  of  his  rights  and  duties,  his  whims,  his  convictions,  or 
of  the  time  required  and  allotted  to  him,  just  as  well  as 
to  his  rich  fellow  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  bis 
vote  either  for  or  with  or  against  yon. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  all  right-minded  physicians 
who  try  to  purify  the  dispensary  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor,  and  in  aceordnnec  with  the  intentions  of  the 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  dispensaries  and  free  hos- 
pitals. The  slur  publicly  olfered  the  medical  profession 
by  a  gentleman  who  should  know  better,  but  who  charged 
the  doctors  with  trying  to  establish  a  trust  for  their  per- 
sonal benefit,  will  be  remembered  as  a  hage  joke,  but  not 
reseaited  as  an  off'ensive  slander. 

Your  institution  and  the  medical  men  serving  in  it  bave 
not  competed  with  the  practitioners  of  the  city.  They 
have  merely  behaved  as  public  officers,  engaged  in  looking 
after  those  who  temporarily  cannot  look  after  themselvea 
or  their  families.  They  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
approval  of  the  fellow  citizens  of  the  city,  because  of 
their  refusing  to  participate  in  the  monstrously  erroneous  at 
criminal  system  of  indiscriminate  service  rendered  alike 
to  the  poor  and  well-to-do.  and  in  the  dissipation  for  im- 
proper purposes  of  the  means  of  the  public,  either  privately 
given    or  obtained  through  municipal  or  State  generosity. 

Thus  carried  on,  your  Skin  and  Cancer  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  has  succeeded  in  doing  more.  While  not  com- 
peting with  general  hospitals,  by  taking  the  legitimate  cases 
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of  the  latter,  it  has  relieved  tbem  of  auch  as  are,  by  them, 
but  rarely  welcomctl ;  and,  still,  has  put  them  on  their  met- 
tle when  they  do  take  such  tipecial  cases.  That  is  what 
special  hospitals,  when  carried  on  in  genuine  specialistic 
spirit,  are  good  for.  Though  their  beds  be  not  counted 
by  hundreds,  their  influence  will  be  felt  by  the  immediate 
good  they  are  doing,  by  the  deepening  of  study  resulting 
from  their  opportunities,  by  their  example  and  the  rivalry 
excited  by  them.  The  special  institutions  like  this  here 
are  never  tlireats  to  the  public  hospitals,  but  rather  aids 
and  assistants. 

As  a  cancer  hospital,  it  is  the  older  of  two  in  the  city. 
As  a  skin  hospital,  it  is  the  only  one.  In  that  capacity  it 
fills  a  want  that  should  have  been  more  appreciated  long 
ago.  Our  institution  never  intended  to  add  to  the  gen- 
eral hospital  opportunities  of  the  city.  As  these  are 
ample,  many  say  too  ample,  it  would  "  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle."  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  institutions 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, and  of  the  Health  Department,  which  sometimes 
are  crowded,  many  of  the  hospitals  have  plenty  of  vacant 
beds.  In  spite  of  that,  such  patients  as  are  bidden  welcome 
by  ns,  are  refused  or  speedily  transferred  by  them.  All 
those  that  look  for  favorable  statistics  and  few  deaths, 
avoid  the  admission  of  cancerous  patients,  many  of  whom 
must  needs  linger  in  the  wards  before  they  submit  to  their 
fate.  They  also  refuse  or  avoid  to  admit  skin  patients, 
because  of  their  many  objectionable  features.  Many  re- 
quire long  time  before  they  recover.  Others  demand  pro- 
jected and  sometimes  unsightly  external  treatment,  which 
annoys  other  patients,  and  olTends  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
of  visitors.  Patients  covered  with  ichlhyol,  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, or  balsam  of  Peru,  would  not  be  presentable  in  fine 
society  or  at  an  afternoon  lea.  We  open  our  doors  to  them; 
we  have  built  this  house  for  them;  and  mean,  by  curing 
them,  to  restore  them  to  full  citiKensliip  among  those  clean 
and  sightly,  and  healthy  and  working.  How  important  it 
is,  most  people  will  understand  only  when  shown  a  con- 
crete example.  We  cannot  all  be  beauties,  but  what  our 
neighbors  expect  of  us  is  that  we  should  have  a  healthy 
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skin  oTcr  our  good  or  bad  hearts,  and  clean  • 
our  clever  or  stupid  heads. 

Last  winter  I  dined  at  a  friend's 
a  waitress  whom  I  liad  seen  before. 
charged.  Why  ?  She  had  eczema 
admitted  herself  that  for  the  same 
a  dozen  places  within  half  a  year, 
spair.  Her  story  was  a  sad  one. 
willing  to  workj  and  to  support  an  old 


.ip. 


and  inquired  after 
She  had  been  dis- 
f  the  hands.  She 
eason  she  lost  half 
nd  gave  up  in  de- 
Otherwise  well  and 
ither  and  young 


sisters,  she  was  refused  work  any  number  of  times,  and 
was  discharged  as  soon  as  her  chronic  ailment  was  noticed. 
What  was  to  become  of  her  and  hers  ?  I  sent  her  word  to 
apply  to  the  out-door  department  of  the  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital,  and  not  to  work  while  under  treatment.  Some- 
body, meanwhile,  saw  to  it  that  she  did  not  go  hungry 
while  not  working.  She  did  so,  and  was  well  in  six 
weeks.  That  is  eight  months  ago.  Her  disease  is  taken 
away  from  her,  not  to  reappear,  we  hope.  She  has  been 
in  one  place  six  months,  and  never  goes  to  bed,  so  she 
says,  without  praying  for  the  institution  that  relieved  her 
and  those  depending  upon  her.  That  is  all  she  has  to 
give.  Those  who  own  more  worldly  goods  should  see 
to  it  thftt  the  institution  is  not  wanting  in  means  to  con- 
tinue and  to  extend  its  benefits. 

The  specialties  treated  and  studied  here  claini  the  at- 
tention of  every  practitioner  and  teacher.  They  are  part 
of  legitimate  scientific  and  practical  medicine;  taking  light 
from  it,  shedding  light  on  it.  May  it  ever  be  so.  Indeed, 
I  know  it  will  always,  he  so,  for  in  the  same  degree  that 
specialization  has  become  necessary,  both  in  medical  study 
and  practice,  in  the  interest  of  both,  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  every  specialty  with  the  original  stem  from  which 
the  branch  or  branchlet  grew,  will  be  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated. That  is  why,  amongst  your  consultants,  yon 
have  men  not  intimately  connected  with  the  special  subjects 
of  either  skin  or  cancer,  who,  nevertheless,  arc  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is,  howeier,  hardly  an  oc- 
casion which  permits  of  extensive  discussions  of  this  and 
other  questions  relating  to  our  enterprise;  but  enough  bai 
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been  said  to  prove  the  claims  of  our  institution  on  the 
83rmpathj  of  the  profession^  the  friendly  feelings  of  other 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  the  generosity  of  the  public. 
In  this  city  those  who  are  able  to  pay  require  only  the 
assurance  that  their  funds  will  be  spent  for  legitimate 
purposes  only,  to  make  them  willing  to  contribute.  In  our 
case,  where  the  special  necessities  of  the  poor,  the  interests 
of  science  and  of  good  citizenship  and  the  convenience  of 
other  institutions  are  equally  served,  I  trust  that  the  lib- 
erality of  the  public  will  speedily  and  effectively  be  turned 
in  our  direction. 
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Nbw  York,  September,   1899. 

Thk  number  of  German  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
and  of  those  speaking  the  German  language  runs  up  into 
the  millions.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  wht>le  districts 
where  German  dialects  are  heard  on  all  sides.  The  eor- 
respondence  by  mail  between  America  and  Germany  is 
enormous,  German  literature,  general  and  special,  comes 
ta  these  shores  in  great  amounts.  The  German  language 
is  studied  by  the  American  native  and  has  gained  in 
prestige  over  the  French.  The  love  of  travel  and  the 
facilities  offered  by  stenm  and  electricity  as  well  as  com- 
mercial interests  bring  about  an  easy  and  varied  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  mutual  acquaintance  between  both  countries  and  peoples. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  elucidate  to  you  all  the 
causes  of  this  condition  of  things,  for  some  of  them  are 
manifest  even  to  the  superficial  observer. 

Your  countrymen  meet  with  many  obstacle.i  when  they 
try  to  get  definite  knowledge  of  our  conditions  from  our 
literature,  some  of  the  difficulties  being;  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  and  lack  of  time  for  anything  but 
the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  and  other  interests  lying  nearer 
home.  To  this  must  be  added  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
that  element  of  our  people  from  whom  more  reliable 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  Almost  all  the  American  trav- 
elers in  Germany  are  immigrants  on  a  \isit  to  their  rela- 
tives—former Germans  with  just  a  dash  of  the  American 
in  them,  whose  education  has  not  gone  beyond  a  certain 
rftther  low  average,  but  who  slay  abroad  at  costly  hotels; 
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or  people  on  business  trips  who  are  nnxious  to  get  through 
with  fls  little  loss  of  time  na  possible;  and  occnsionallv  a 
well-informed  and  thinking  man.  who,  however,  stars 
nbrond  rathcf  for  the  anke  of  actjuirlng  than  for  imparting 
knowledge.  Such  a  man  is  more  intent  on  hearing  and 
seeing  than  on  talking. 

In  the  great  mass  of  American  literature  that  is  of- 
fered you,  I  know  but  little  that  is  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion. The  old  Neumann's  History  we  all  loved  during  our 
student  days;  the  recently  published  first  volume  of  Hans 
F.  Helraolt's  History  of"  the  World  is  an  excellent  book, 
and  E.  P.  Evan's  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  and  Civiliaalion  (Slutlgart.  ISflS)  offer  in 
nn  entertaining  form  an  instructive  picture  of  much  that 
Is  worth  knowing.  The  present  is  just  the  right  time 
to  lake  up  the  study  of  the  material  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  u  nation  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
r£lc  in  the  shaping  of  human  affairs  in  the  future.  Our 
pains  will  be  all  the  more  repaid  because  partly  through 
cunning,  partly  through  fickleness  and  lack  of  conscience 
•0  characteristic  of  present-day  politics,  we  have  been 
forced  into  nn  unworthy  position.  Your  unfortunate  Drey- 
fus-Ouerin  affair  and  our  own  Philippine  iniquity  belong 
In  the  same  category.  It  will  take  our  people  a  long  time 
to  convince  you  that  they  have  gotten  over  their  ailment, 
that  there  exists  an  ethical  substratum  in  their  life,  and 
that  it  is  worth  while  just  the  same  to  live  in  a  re- 
public. 

What  ia  true  of  the  traveling  public  can  be  said  with 
certain  nllowoDces  of  the  traveling  physician.  The  men 
wboM)  personal  acquaintance  you  make  and  from  whom 
«1M1  itet  your  impressions  are  not  always  those  who  are 
of  aoolnt.  rlliicnl,  or  scientific  importance  in  our  profession. 
1  know  many  men  of  the  first  rank  who  never  travel  in 
KiMw|m:,  ur  only  go  there  on  occasional  trips  of  short 
^WhAmm,  and  others  who  through  considerations  of  health 
W  tW  wther  reasons  come  little  In  contact  with  the  medical 
MIM  *f  ^^  I'ontinent. 

^tQ»  «iW  ir«u  And  only  the  best  clement  repreacnted 
tk  ^  WkmMtUwMl   Congresses.      Why,   even    your  own 
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coDtingenU  at  such  eongressps  arc  cerUJnly  not  invariably 
carefully  chosen  intellectual  pillnrs.  I  can  here  repeat 
without  any  sense  of  ansiety  what  I  openly  declared  to  my 
countrymen  on  many  occasiona  without  fear  of  being 
lynched.  You,  or  rather  nil  of  us,  suffer  altogether  too 
often  from  the  arrogance  and  importunities  of  Ihose  medi- 
ocrities who  will  not  let  slip  "  this  chance  of  their  lives." 
Yes,  we  poor  Americans  have  at  last  reached  the  point 
when,  during  sessions  of  International  Congresses,  entire 
papers— left  with  the  publishers  before  the  author's  depar- 
ture— '■  telegraphed  over  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
which  they  aroused "  are  published  by  the  daily  papers. 
All  this  happens,  I  admit,  but  it  is  not  American  but 
only  cDrnmercial,  speculative.  We  suffer  grievously  through 
transactions  of  this  sort,  and  through  the  presence  of  this 
sort  of  men  in  the  great  medical  forum.  The  process  of 
learm'ng  that  wluch  modestly  remains  In  the  background,  is 
n  slow  one;  only  that  which  loudly  pushes  to  the  front 
easily  makes  a  general  impression. 

It'  is  also  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  German 
medical  public  cannot  obtain  any  knowledge  of  our  con- 
ditions  from  the  presence  of  the  many  American  students 
and  young  physicians  who  visit  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  Graz,  and  other  universities.  On  the  other  hand, 
German  medical  men  of  note,  well-informed  and  cul- 
tured, come  but  seldom  to  stay  with  us  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Congress  nt  Wash- 
ington (1887)  which  was  intended  to  bring  about  a  closer 
international  understanding  could  not  accomplish  this  aim. 
Knowing  as  I  do  our  men  and  conditions,  and  having  equally 
at  heart  the  interests  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  are  destined  to  perform  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  shaping  the  history  of  the  human  race,  1  can  now 
publicly,  as  I  would  privately,  encourage  intellectual 
Germans  to  examine  us  at  closer  range.  The  late  com- 
mencement of  your  winter  academic  sessions  offers  you 
ample  opportunity  for  that.  The  best  representatives  of 
your  nation  as  well  as  many  others  who  st.iJid  in  your 
front  ranks,  are  well  known  to  us  all.  I  know  that  you 
may  count  on  a  hearty  welcome  and  am  convinced  that 
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ml  i 


i  intercourse  on 
in  our  niutujil  acquainta 
bridged  over.      Certain 
time  to  time  mude  their 
r  Genoan  jc 


our  own  ground  will  fill  in  gaps 
ice  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
irticles  at  least  which  have  from 
appearance  in  this  as  well  as  in 
■e  rather  instructive.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  the  object  of  these  articles  was  not  to 
impart  information,  but  merely  to  satisfy  the  author's  de- 
sire to  write  something.  Many  a  letter  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  writer  undertakes  the  task  of  denouncing  one  or 
two  real  or  supposed  abuses,  whose  existence  yon  had 
never  suspected,  or  in  wliich  the  object  is  to  convey  the 
belief  that  the  author  imagines  that  at  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  and  by  making  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  he 
can  bring  to  our  own  notice  our  faulty  order  of  things  or 
our  improper  customs  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  better 
conditions,  can  lead  not  to  mutual  acquaintance  and  re- 
spect, but  to   further  misunderstandings. 

Medical  men,  men  of  science  in  general,  may  profit  by 
the  results  methodically  obtained  in  other  instances.  It  has 
become  the  custom  for  private  individuals  or  their  govern- 
ing bodies  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in  our  afTairs. 
If,  as  was  but  recently  the  case,  it  was  worth  the  trouble 
to  gather  information  about  our  insurance  business,  the 
production  of  sugar,  and  other  economic  questions  on  the 
spot,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  personal  study  of  our 
scientific  conditions  ought  also  to  be  worth  while. 

Moreover,  whoever  believes  that  we  ourselves  sre  blind 
to  our  own  shortcomings  is  mistaken.  But  it  is  hardly 
recessary  to  travel  three  thousand  miles  to  denounce  them, 
to  lay  the  complaint  before  a  tribunal  from  which  no  re- 
lief can  be  expected.  Your  Daniel  could  find  in  a  single 
number  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  (April  28) 
three  distinct  complaints  which  one.  in  his  blind  zeal,  has 
only  to  declare  to  be  matters  of  common  occurrence  in 
order  to  hold  up  to  public  scorn  all  the  depravity  of  the 
profession,  Daniel,  of  course,  escepted.  These  cnmpl&ints, 
namely  are:  subscribers  don't  pay  up  their  bills;  doctors 
allow  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  drugs  of  doubtful 
quality  and  thereby  encourage  manufacturers  not  to  offer 
the  best  that  they  can  produce;  doctors  get  a  perc 
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from  druggists,  makera  of  surgicnl  appliances, 
them  recommend  patients.  What  a  chance  for  o; 
n»  ft  paragon  of  virtue  in  a  foreign  Inngiiage! 

For  the  sake  of  variety  imagine  a  German  physician  who 
would  undertake  to  enlighten  Americans  on  conditions  in 
Germany  and  to  that  end  would  send  letters  to  one  of  our 
great  journals.  Readers  naturally  presuppose  first,  that 
the  writer  of  the  letters  understands  his  business  thor- 
oughly, and  second,  that  his  object  is  not  to  besmirch  bis 
own  nest,  be  it  through  thoughtlessness,  ill~wil],  or  a  desire 
to  show  his  unrecognized  talents.  The  wise  Swiss  Sondereg- 
ger' — to  whom  his  countrymen  ought  to  erect  a  monument 
before  they  forget  what  they  lost  by  his  death— says,  "  The 
man  who  makes  his  own  position  awkward  is  always  a  fool." 
N'ow  your  German  writes  us  a  letter  on  the  literary  condi- 
tions in  your  country,  enumerates  the  titles  of  superlluc 
teit-books,  "  which  overflow  the  market  not  in  virtue  of 
their  intrinsic  worth,  but  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
sheer  poverty  or  at  the  importunities  of  the  publisher," 
or  of  the  ao-called  quijs-compends  wliich  not  only  give  the 
idiot  nstng  them  a  ready  answer  but  give  the  question  also, 
or  of  o  number  of  articles  published  in  the  journals  and 
written  by  students  or  young  clinical  assistants  which  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  conclude  witli  the  expression  of 
humble  thanks  to  the  Herr  President,  whose  titles,  of 
course,  are  quoted  in  full.  Vou  will  admit  that  out  of  such 
material  it  is  possible  to  manufncture  a  most  biting,  ma- 
licious, and  withal,  a  most  untruthful  article  which  would 
cause  an  American  reader,  if  he  happen  to  be  ignorant, 
ond  blessed  with  a  liberal  dose  of  national  self-conceit,  to 
say  to  himself,  "  After  all  we,  savages  though  we  be,  arc 
the  better  men."  The  same  letter,  however,  fails  to  mention 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  to-day  no  universal  medicine 
if  for  h.nlf  a  century  German  medicine  had  not  filled  the 
world.  In  his  next  letter  your  benevolent  German  com- 
patriot enlightens  us  on  the  conditions  of  German  medical 
prartice.  He  draws  for  his  material  on  the  government 
statistics  and  above  all,  Herr  Redactor,  on  your  large  jour- 
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nal  with  Us  mntij  complaints,  articles,  and  letters  to  the 
editor  btnring  on  the  qunck  evil, 

1  gatlier  from  a  German  journal,  for  instance,  that  in 
Saxony  the  numhcr  of  unlicensed  practitioners  has  increased 
by  forty-two.  Not  counting  military  surgeons,  there  were 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  siily-onc  physicians  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  unlicensed  practitioners.  Of 
the  latter  there  were  .58^  men  and  I6S  women.  In  five  dis- 
tricts the  number  of  unlicensed  practitioners  was  greater 
than  that  of  regular  physicihns.  Of  this  gang  of  7*5,  320 
practiced  "nature-cure,"  Utd  sympathy,  97  homeopathy. 
78  massage,  64  dentistry,  46  magnetism,  19  were  tape- 
worm speeialists,  9  praeticed  Baunseheidtiam.  This  honor- 
able company  was  made  up  of  barbers,  weavers,  stocking 
makers,  shoemakers,  waiters,  laborers,  tailors,  bath  at- 
tendants, and  carpenters, 

Wh.it  a  rieh  theme!  What  a  chance  for  making  it  evi- 
dent to  us  foreigners  that  your  trade  regul.-itions  have  for 
the  last  thirty  years  made  the  position  of  decent  physi- 
cians impossible,  have  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  medical 
profession,  have  transformed  emulation  into  competition, 
competition  into  a  fierce  cutting  of  one  another's  throat, 
that  the  quack  is  the  "  doctor,"  and  that  Gerhnrdt,  Leydcn, 
Senator,  Fraenkel,  Curschmann,  Ziemssen,  Erh,  Nothnagel, 
Biiuinler,  Leube,  etc..  with  their  pupils  and  follow 


myths.  Such  a  tiling  is  )iossibli 
done,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
Enst. 

It  seemed  to  be  desirable  (an 
in  that  belief)  to  bring  to  your 
sketches  such  facts  as  may  help  di 


for  . 


■  good-will  and  < 


s  actually  been 
I  true,  from  West  to 

[  have  encouraged  me 
c  in  a  series  of  short 
1  prejudice  and  win 


ichievements  the  i 


spect,  not 


only  (if  those  Germans  who  .ire  well  versed  in  Ameri<»n 
toedienl  literature,  but  also  of  the  average  practitioner.     It 
I  true  that  1  can  do  this  only  under  the  strictest  limita- 
of  space  and  lime,  but  the  very  attempt  has  its  own 
ftifientiim.    For  it  seems  that  our  German  colleagues  have 
1  allowed  but  a  scant  measure  of  means  for  obtaining 
our  conditions.     The  well-earned  German 
tation  for  literary  knowledge  leaves  you  in  the  dark 
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fls  regards  our  conditions  nnd  nohievcmenta.  In  your  own 
publication  I  read  n  siiort  while  ago  that  Dr.  Man  Levy- 
Dorn  liaa  been  able  lo  enumerate  but  three  American  works 
on  the  Roentgen  rays  out  of  a  total  of  l6ri.  So  also  do 
your  writera  on  the  history  of  the  profession  tnkc  very 
little  notice  of  us,  Jnliiia  Pagcl  alone,  in  his  Historv  of 
Medicine    (1898),  excepted. 

Allow  mc,  therefore,  if  only  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
§ay  a  word  about  the  much-exploited,  though  hardly  in- 
teresting subject — about  frnud  in  American  medicine.  It 
ia  a  national  asset  in  much  the  same  way  as  whnt  you  are 
pleased  to  call  "  the  American  duel  "  about  which  we  get 
our  information  from  time  to  time  esclusively  from  trans- 
Atlantic  sources.  For  in  our  country  this  thing  does  not 
exist 

In  vain  hare  I  labored  to  find  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ean  literature  an  explnnntion  of  the  origin  of  that  tradi- 
tion, formerly  (?)  so  widely  believed  throughout  Ger- 
many, according  lo  which  American  medicine  was  a  chimera 
and  American  practice  mere  fraud.  In  one  of  the  enrliest 
volumes  of  Virchow's  Archives  you  will  find  mentioned  a 
Bimpic  case  of  cerebral  abscess  operated  on  by  my  old 
friend  William  Detmold  nnd  along  with  it  the  branding  of 
the  report  as  a  piece  of  American  humbug.-  One  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  multiplying  such  examples.  Tbe 
thing  that  really  distinguishes  the  American  and  that  was 
perhaps  even  more  marked  in  the  past  is  his  impartial- 
ity of  judgment  in  must  things,  for  he  has  been  perhaps 
too  lavishly  feasted  on  the  dainties  of  the  culture  of  all 
nations.  Our  medicine  was  originally  adopted  from  Eng- 
land, whose  art  of  healing  has  the  advantage  of  being  based 
on  objective  observations  and  of  not  being  led  astray  by 
Schelling's   natural    philosophy.      At   the    moment   of  this 

deprived  of  all  access  to  literature,  but  I  have  with  mc 
the   anthology-   which   H'undcrlich   gives  as  an   appendix   to 

s  Detmold  In  .imeriean  Joumnl  of  ilfilirnl  firirnrm,  January, 
two.— Lebert  in  Virchow'*  Arrhir^i.  vol.  10.  p.  88.— Detmold  in 
VIrebow's  Arehivei,  vol.  11,  p.  98, 
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his  old  and  clnasical  History  of  Medicine,  The  i 
able  absurdities  of  Gcrmnn  medicine  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  this  century  certiinly  stand  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  sober  and  studiously  hicid  Anglo-Saxon  system.  And 
it  is  certainly  not  the  doings  of  the  American  medical 
men,  but  the  Olympic  consciousness  of  their  own  superiority 
on  the  part  of  these  German  eollengnes  who  reared  their 
thrones  among  the  misty  clouds,  which  gave  rise  to  thnt 
colossal  mistake  of  simply  accusing  the  trans-Atl antic  phy- 
sicians of  fraud.  Unfortunately  temptations  for  such  mis- 
understandings are  never  wanting.  All  nations^ — it  makes 
BO  difference  what  the  cause— are  for  that  matter  more 
or  less  Chauvinistic.  There  is  even  more  jealousy,  envy, 
and  natural  aversion  between  nations  thun  between  indi- 
viduals. The  less  they  know  of  one  another  the  greater 
tbeir  mutual  contempt.  The  only  means  for  bringing 
sbout,  if  not  sympathy,  at  least  tolerance  and  a  sense  of 
jasticv,  lies  in  the  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  between  tlie 
tarit  Bations.  The  thing  which  commands  our  respect  may 
•till  be  haled  by  us.  but  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  abuse  it. 
Frsiu] !  Hard  indeed  would  it  be  for  the  Utopian  nc- 
aawt^  us  of  fraud  to  adduce  a  single  instance.  The  gen- 
B««l  toiiweasion  which  is  commonly  referred  to  is  invoked 
ln>  tkiMc  who  are  possessed  of  the  least  amount  of  specific 
r»f<ui*atti>n.  This  is  true  not  of  medicine  nlone.  We  know 
ftwB  ctipcnVncc  that  most  of  the  books  on  America  have 
Sci'u  wn*tt-n  hy  those  who  stayed  here  but  a  few  weeks. 
'  "  .  riltlcra  like  Bourget.  who  confessedly  had 
■T  n  short  while  bv  the  moneyed  aristocracy 

v^ritc  a  book  on  America,  arc  at  home  not  in 

.  r  .ture  alone. 

II 

'7  d*  l>t*-i*»«l«tioiiary  period  and  for  a  long  time  after- 

'  , meter  of  American   medical   literature  was 

,i.il.     Not  only  did  the  foremost  physidanB 

~    iinl  in  the  young  states  obtain  their  pro- 

..ohtc    fnim    Great    Britain,    but    the    tert- 

„^  ,Im>  English.     Books  do  not  grow  on  the 

^^^^^  tte  >^^fiB)P  >"  primeval  forests.     At  the  be-  | 
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ginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  there  was  one  medical 
book,  three  reprints,  and  twenty  pamphlets  by  American 
authors.  To-day  tliere  are  seven  thousand  books  and  re- 
jirinta  and  a  very  laJ^ge  number  of  pamphlets.  The  yearly 
native  crop  foots  up  to  three  hundred  books  and  pamphlets 
Mid  five  thousand  journal  articles.  In  the  single  year 
1879-1880  there  were  published  in  the  United  Stales  10,33*, 
»nd  in  England  7476  books  and  journal  articles.  The 
Americans  are  perhaps  the  largest  consumers  of  medical 
literature  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  latter,  as  waa 
just  mentioned,  has  considerably  and  rapidly  grown.  In 
the  catalogue  of  Harvard  University  for  1875-1876  there 
were  recommended  to  the  students  as  test  and  reference 
books,  forty -four  forei^  and  thirteen  American  books. 
Among  the  latter  there  was  not  one  on  medical  cheniia- 
try,  on  obstetrics,  or  surgery.  In  the  1898-18i)9  catalogue 
we  find  recommended  seventy-one  foreign  and  eighty-five 
American  books.' 

Medical  libraries  are  gradually  making  their  appearance 
in  all  the  larger  and  also  in  the  smaller  cities.  The 
greatest  library  in  the  country — perhaps  the  best  in  the 
world — is  the  one  at  Washington,  which  was  begun  on  a 
very  small  scale  by  Hanunond  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Warj  was  magnificently  planned  and  enlarged  by  Billings, 
and  after  his  departure  has  been  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit  by  Huntington.     It  contains  104,000  titles. 

Next  to  this  is  the  one  in  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  which  has  gradually  accumulated  a  fund*  the 
Income  whereof  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  books 
or  of  entire  collections.  The  numerous  periodicals  which 
nre  displayed  in  the  rendinc-rooms  before  they  are  in- 
corporated in  the  library,  and  about  which  .in  account  ap- 

»  E.  H.  Brndforil,  in  the  Boston  MedieiU  and  Surgical  Journal, 
June  99,  lg99. 

*  One  Ifldy  (and  let  us  say  in  passinR,  a  lady  of  German  oriftln) 
rontributed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  towards  ttils  fund.  Prom 
her  letter  I  quote  the  following;  "  Of  nil  the  money  I  have  spent 
for  the  greatetrt  possible  variety  of  purposes,  nothing  has  ^ven 
tne  so  much  inward  satisfaetion  as  wliat  I  have  done  for  the 
Academy  of  Medicine." 
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peared  in  the  twelfth  number  of  this  publication  for  the 
current  year,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  annual  dues  of  the 
members.  Tliis  Ubrnry  bus  56,000  volumes,  counting  dupli- 
catcB,   73,000. 

The  College  of  Physicians  in  Pbiladelptiia  and  fiostoa 
also  have  large,  well-conducted  libraries,  the  former  c 
taining  55,651.  and   tbe  latter  29,000  volumes. 

Excellent  medical  libraries  in  the  possession  of  ii 
vidual  physicians  are  not  a  rarity  in  this  country,  A  yeai 
ago  Nicholas  Senn  presented  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  his  library,  which  is  said  to  contain  30.000  volumes^ 
the  contents  of  which  are  presumably  for  the  most  part 
of  a  surgical  nature.  One  private  library  which  I  know  of 
in  New  Yorlc  probably  contains  about  15,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets. 

The  administration  has  also  on  various  occasions  come 
up  to  what  roiglit  be  expected  of  a  "  goiernmenl  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people."  Every  year  a  scries  of  volumes 
is  printed  at  public  cspcnse  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Here  also  medicine  has  not  been  overlooked.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War  there  was  published  i 
large  volumes  "  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Historv  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion."  and  in  two  volumes  a  "Medical 
Statistics,"  a  classical  account  of  the  results  of  obstjrva- 
tions  and  experiences  accumulated  during  those  four  years 
of  trial.  Medical  history  has  long  since  passed  judgment 
on  the  great  merits  of  that  work  and  Virehow  characterised 
It  in  his  own  inimitable  way  ("  On  the  Progress  in  Militavy 
Medicine,"  p.  6.  1874).  The  government  of  the  Union  has  , 
also  furnished  means  for  the  organization  and  maintcnancM 
of  the  large  library  in  the  "  Surgeon-General's  Office." 
and  for  the  excellent  Army  Medical  Museum,  Iwth  foB 
many  years  under  the  organising  genius  of  John  S.  Bill- 
ings. It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Congress 
always  grants  sums  of  money  for  scientific  purposes  in  a  ■ 
patriarchal  way  and  that  all  comes  off  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  happens  but  too  often  that  a  renewal  of  an  approprik' 
tion  is  obtained  not  without  a  hard  (ighl.  not  without  per*- 
sonal  exertion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Billings,  his  ref 
representations  and  solicitations  before  the  proper  co 
£80 
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tees,  and  the  petitions  and  cot 
distinguished  medical  men  find 
whole  country  seasoned  with  n 
approaching  re-election  oT  thi 
This  is  true,  for  instance, 


■crt  threats  on  tlic  part  of 

of  medical  societies  of  the 
casual  hint  concerning  the 

!    honorable    representative. 

I  respect  to  the  puljlicatinn 
of  the  gigantic  catalogue  of  the  Washington  library  which 
now  consists  of  seventeen  volumes,  and  of  the  fonr  volumes 
of  the  second  series,  that  most  indispensable  aid  to  medical 
work  of  modern  times.  This  great  undertaking  also  orig- 
inated with  Billings,  who  was  likewise  the  originator  of  the 
Index  Medicus.  This  publication  unfortunately  came  to 
an  end- — for  the  present  at  least — with  its  twentieth  volume, 
after  Dr.  Billings  (who  left  Washington  first  for  Phila- 
delphia and  then  for  New  York)  hod  been  replaced  by  R. 
Fletcher.  The  Index  Medicus,  which  had  for  its  sub- 
scribers esclnsivcly  lovers  of  books  and  of  literature,  au- 
thors in  pMrticular,  has  more  than  once  been  near  its  end 
and  was  kept  alive  only  through  voluntary  contributions,  or 
(as  has  been  the  esse  for  many  years)  through  an  ab- 
normally high  subscription  price.  This  was  possible  only 
for  a  limited  time,  and  half  a  year  ago  it  came  to  an  end. 
We  hope  for  its  resurrection,  perhaps  just  ns  soon  ns  some 
great  medical  nrganiEation  will  find  it  possible  to  take  up 
this  work  as  something  which  concerns  the  whole  medical 
profession  while  thus  far  it  has  been  left  to  the  enterprise 
of  private  individunls.  The  Index,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  above -mentioned  catalogue,  contains  no  intimation 
as  to  the  contents,  no  criticism,  only  an  enumeration,  sys- 
tematically arranged  according  to  subjects,  of  the  titleg 
of  books  and  articles  in  various  journals.  It  also  has  an 
excellently  executed  statement  of  tbc  contents  of  each  ar- 
ticle at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume. 

As  a  means  of  education  tbe  importance  nf  our  medical 
lols  cannot  be  too  highly  estininted.  Their  number 
I  up  into  the  hundreds.  Naturally  they  arr  not  nil  of 
equal  value,  but  there  are  only  a  few  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  tbe  spread  of  valuable  information.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  weekly  journals,  the  nuniltcr  of  which 
is  considerable.  They  are  published  for  the  most  part 
in  the  largest  cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 


faicago. 
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1  the  last-named  city  appears  the  Journal  of 
I  Medical  Association,  of  wliicli  I  sliall  have 
ii  to  speak  later.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  wliicii  has  now  been  in  existence  over  a  hundred 
yeuTB  and  hus  reached  its  Mist  volume,'^  has  always  known 
how  to  keep  abreast  of  tlie  times  and  has  remained  scien- 
tific in  its  tendency  and  noble  in  tone.  For  generations 
past  all  the  great  medical  men  of  Boston  have  been  rep- 
resented in  its  columns;  tbe  instructors  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  make  free  use  of  its  pages  for  their  con- 
tributions. Its  editorials  are  thoughtful,  and  its  reviews 
of  the  literature  complete  and  concise:  a  journal  of  first 
rank,  Jt  is  deserving  of  wide  circulation  outside  of  the 
New  England  States.  In  New  York  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal  has  reached  its  70th  volume,  two  numbers 
appearing  every  year.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  lexicographer,  Frank  Foster.  Another  New  York 
publication  is  the  New  York  Medical  Record,  which  from 
tlie  very  beginning  of  its  existence  has  been  under  the 
management  of  George  Shrady.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
appeared  in  two  annual  volumes  and  lias  now  reached  its 
36th  volume.  The  general  plan  of  all  tlicsc  weekly  pub- 
lications is  the  same.  They  are  made  up  of  original 
articles,  clinical  reports,  medical  progress,  correspondence, 
reviews,  and  the  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  medical  societies.  All  these  weeklies  are  coo- 
ducted  in  the  right  spirit.  Only  occasionally  does  their 
contents  remind  the  reader  of  the  existence  of  any  rivalry 
among  these  brothers  and  fellow-workers.  And  here  your 
correspondent  begs  leave  to  make  a  few  critical  remarks. 
In  the  twelfth  number  of  this  publication  for  the  cur- 
rent year  a  reporter  places  in  the  public  pillory  by  way  of 
example  uf  what  a  medical  journal  ought  not  to  be,  the 
Medical  Brief,  which  is  published  in  St,  Louis  side  by  side 
with  the  above-named  Medical  Record,  or  rather  the  latter 's 
editor.  This  apposition  appears  to  us  rather  comical.  Out- 
side of  the  fact  that  yoil  must  have  wondered,  as  we  cer- 
tainly did,  why  you  should  be  made  to  listen   lo  a  long 

0  Now  in  its  161st  valurae.— W.  J.  R, 
SS2 
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tirade  against  a  man  who  to  many  of  your  readers  is  n 
total  stranger,  although  well  known  to  many  othera,  the 
conipnrison  Is  not  merely  a  halting  one,  it  is  quite  lame. 
The  Medical  Brief  is  sent  abroad  frre  of  charge  by  the 
thousands  of  copies  every  month,  even  to  us  in  the  £ast> 
It  is  brought  to  us  in  the  mail  hags,  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
patched into  our  trash -baskets.  The  lesacr  half  of  the 
thick  copy  consists  of  "  matter  "^ — its  larger  part  consists 
of  all  possible  sorts  of  advertisements.  The  latter  form 
the  main  substance,  every  other  page  is  filled  up  with  them, 
between  them  are  to  be  found  medicid  laundry  bills  without 
end,  replete  with  unfathomable  ignorance,  the  emptiest 
sort  of  platitudes,  the  clumsiest  attacks  on  modern  medicine 
and  its  hard-earned  conquests.  The  stuff  is  manufactured 
not  for  the  ordinary  man  but  for  the  commonest  of  men 
and  tastes,  and  finds  its  customers,  without  a  doubt,  among 
its  advertisers,  out  of  whom  the  editor  makes  his  living. 
What  little  of  would-be  medicine  the  Brief  contains, 
padded  as  it  is  at  times  with  prescriptions,  will  surely  be 
appreciated  behind  the  counter  and  at  the  bars  of  the  gin- 
shops.  However,  the  disparagement  of  the  Brief  is  in  a 
general  way  justified  and  has  nothing  to  do  willi  whatever 
personal  interest  or  grudge  your  correspondent  may  have. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  stuff  is  paraded  before 
your  public  as  medical  literature,  wliich  it  is  not.  That 
Germany  should  have  anything  of  the  sort  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, but  in  France,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  complaints  of 
decent  French  journals,  things  are  just  as  bad  as  in  our 
own  country. 

How  then  come  the  New  York  Medical  Record  and  its 
editor  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  unspeakable  publi- 
cation? To  be  sure,  the  few  offensive  and  insipid  remarks 
about  German  affairs  and  German  men  (vide  No.  1«) 
have  in  fact  been  made.  I  took  the  editor,  Dr.  George 
Shrady,  to  task  in  regard  to  thnt  matter  and  have  listened 
to  his  expressions  of  regret  on  the  subject.  During  the 
forty  years  of  our  acquaintance  I  have  never  detected 
in  hira  anything  like  hatred  or  ill-will  towards  Germany. 
Furthermore,  the  indictment  against  him  that  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers  more  frequently  than  that  of  many 
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Chicago.     In  tlit-   Ii  ' 
the  American  Mcd'imi   .» 
occasion  to  speak  l.-iLi  i. 
Journal,  which  h.-is  iun\   t>. 
years  and  has  ri'.-iclnil  u-^ 
how  to  keep  ahria-^t  i»i    ; 
tific  in  its  teiuinirv         *    •» 
past  all  the  great  i:--  !:-  •• 
resented   in  its   cohiii  =  .. 
Medical  School  iii-iIl-    ; 
tributions.      Its  rdi' 
of  the  literntiire  c<iv.  ; 
rank^   it   is   dt'srrvinpr     . 
New  England  Statr*^. 
cal   Journal    has    r« -loi.    . 
appearing  every    yfir. 
learned  lexicojrraphfr. 
publication  is  th<*  xVi->; 
the   very   be^inninff   "' 
management  o<"   (Trnr:,     .^^ 
appeared  in  two  finm 
56th  volume.      Thr   •.' 
lications    is    tlir    &.]!<■ 
articles,  cliiiie.'il  rt'i^!-.' 
reviews,  and  the  ii]im- 
ceedings  of  uirdieai  v.. 
ducted   in   ihv  rij^lii 
contents  riiiiiiitl  lln-  i 
among  tlu-sr  l»rolln  »■- 
eorrespoMih'ul    In  js    ).■  ■ 

111   tlu-   tw.ll'ili    :■ 
rent  vear  m  r«  pnrt-.  '■  :  ' 
example   of   uli.il    ■•. 
Medical  Bnrj\  uIim  ■ 
with  thr  abn\  i    irtH"  *<    " 
editor.    This  .ijjijnslti- 
side  of  tin-  f-ul    M. 
tainlv   did,   \vh\    v. 

"  Now  U)  "• 
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i+tr  iiL  IS  he  has  for  many 
"**      ,-,  Rraz  li  *>ne  of  our  oldest 


,^' "«' 


..  ,.  *«ei  l<  sufficient  reason 

■Bi  *  *  Approached  by  news- 
'^'^  flBTimniC  incdicine  and  medi- 
in  mind,  what  is  a 
-jr.  that  very  often  the 
public  is  treated  to 
place.     Now  in  order 
utterances  about 
,.  Tou  should  keep  in 


■"^'V^gj.  Bot  entirely  correspond 
*  ^**^  ^customed  to  find  in  vour 
"^r^gt  contains  more  or  less 
**^  mith  deroted  to  professional 
^-^ "Suture,  partly  to  scientific 
-'  *  ^0g  hot  abstracts,  communi- 

-''^^^ginne  new  fact  or  inves- 


*''*^L^|s  do  not  all  come  from 
'^.Ij^^jjrthing  will  slip  in  which 
^  irhich  should   not   have 
yij^  of  course,  ought  to  lie 
■^^biindcT  is  committed  which 

'  -ifa  tbf  IC^f '^^  conduct  of  the 
-■^^^5  I  cannot  imagine  that 
"  («0cqn<*nce  to  any  of  your 
'*'  ^^  jB  N^*^^  York  a  publica- 
'*^"  "^  jgv  of  such  and  such  a 
^fgi  (which  would  hardly 
^  concerning  German  af- 
^  *-i  ret  from  the  thunder- 
it  complains  of  the  mat- 
in supposing  that  such 


jqyace  to  chnrges  n gainst 
manner,  nnd  yet  their 


^v.  is  n  liosj)ital  collrnf^iie 
Jj^,    When  lie  relinquished 
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an  advanred  narjy.  It  Lis  exiiC;»3  f fr  a  vmoa  <>f  aitufli 
rears  and  vas  fcurrorii  rj  Dr.  liEUf  HaT».  tx  viv^  ft 
was  conducted  is  as  «!xrtl^£zl  irjTi^ei  zp  tc^  tfe  csd  of 
his  life. 

Of  the  less  bclkj  pcl%ie:atxcs  tht  JJbmmw  Jirdiem  Am- 
nals  have  in  tkt  last  tvo  xt^n  httt/aut  of  cottsaderaUe  bo- 
ment.  Bt  do  means  tht  obIt  rits.  w^A  Las  oaptiUwited 
to  that  effect  is  the  serM  of  artac^  vrittai  br  Hub, 
which  brim  over  with  spint  and  infonBalMMD  in  lej^aid  to 
hospital  constmction  as  veil  as  to  tbe  dnmain  of  discaifn 
of  the  nerrons  srstem.  The  PoBt-GrmJm^te,  vhidi  is  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  school  of  tbe  same  name, 
organized  for  the  instnictioD  of  phrsicians  has.  mder  the 
energetic  and  far--sighted  managemeot  of  Dr.  B.  SL  John 
Roosa,  passed  berond  the  stage  of  polemic  and  insignifi- 
cance. Particolarlr  brilliant  is  the  nmnber  which  contains 
a  series  of  researches  bj  Dana,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a  general  clinician  and  famous  as  a  neorologist. 

The  ennmeration  of  all  similar  publications  would  be  to 
no  practical  purpose.  In  our  future  letters  we  shall  hare 
to  make  mention  of  special  journals.  However,  before  I 
conclude  these  short  notes  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
make  the  remark  that  if  a  well-supported  scientific  litera- 
ture does  reflect  the  interest  and  ideals  of  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  the  actual  abilities  of  the  contributors, 
I  believe  that  our  country  may  calmly  takes  its  place  in 
the  line  of  other  civilized  nations.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  refer  above  all  to  two  new  publications,  the 
American  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  under  the 
editorship  of  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins,  of  which  there 
have  so  far  appeared  four  volumes,  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Phifsiologif,  the  or^ran  of  the  American  Physiologi- 
cal Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Bowditch  and  his  as- 

the  secretaryship  of  the  Patholopcal  Society  in  1S81,  he  was  pre- 
sented in  open  sefision  with  an  honorary  gift,  which  was  handtnl  to 
him  by  a  former  president  with  words  of  the  highest  appreciation. 
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vears  occupied  tlie 
medical  weeklie 
why  he  should  be  just  the  m 
paper  reporters  on  matters  c 
cal  men.     Besides,  we  ought  to  kn'i 
matter  of  common  experience,  namcli 
credulous  and  not  over-discriminaliiif 
"  interviews  "  which  had  never  tnkcti 
further  to  understand  those  nnti-Gfr' 
which  we  henr  such  bitter  complaint* 
mind  the  fact  that  our  weeklies  do  n-" 
in  their  contents  to  what  you  are  nrci 
own    publications.      Each    nuiiil:i  i- 
lengthy  editorials  which  are  ji.uili 
interests  of  a  general  or  hie.il    nil 
problems,  while  some  are  notlung   '' 
cations,  or  translations  relating  to  m'u. 
tigation.     Naturally  these  editorials   'I 
one  source.     Once  in  n  while  somethti 
was   not  carefully   examined   iind    « i 
been  allowed.     The  responsihilily,  < 
with  the  chief  editor,  but  if  a  Mumt 
is  obviously  out  of  keeping  wilh  tlu'  y 
journal,  why  raise  such  an  alarm?      J 
it  should   really   be   of   any  conse<]ii* 
readers  to  Icnrn  that  there  exists  in 
lion  which,  on  such  and  such  a  day 
month,  let  fall  an  unpleasant  won] 
be  remembered  by  the  next  d;i_v)    <'"■ 
fairs  or  a  German   scientist."      And   ;. 
ing  way  in  which  your  correspondent 
ter  one  would  seem  to  be  justified   i;. 

aCcrtnin  Itnlinn  journnls  hnvr  jti>F" 
an  Italisn  scientist  in  a  very  uiiflnltcTii, 
editors  liBic  not  liecn  exoommiinii'aUd. 

'  Dr.  Shrsity,  hi.wcver.  who.  by  \hi-  ".. 
of  your  correspondent.  Is  not  so  biidty  of 
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itinerant  society  and  united  in  sooietiea  of  specialists,  the 
members  of  which  were  chosen  from  niiiong  the  contingent 
of  the  entire  nation.  In  most  of  these  the  membership 
is  reatricted,  in  the  Association  of  American  Physicinns, 
originally  to  one  hundred,  now  to  one  hundred  and  twcjity- 
five,  in  the  Pediatric  Society  originnlly  to  forty,  now  to 
sixty,  and  with  good  reason.  From  the  very  start  in  each 
one  of  these  national  societies,  the  number  of  which  grad- 
ually grew  to  fourteen,  the  main  concern  was  to  keep  out 
all  camp-followers.  And  they  succeeded  in  nccomplishing 
their  purpose.  But  as  nearly  ten  years  ago  certain  far- 
sighted  gcjitlemen  like  Pepper,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  above 
all  Claudius  Mastin  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  bad  recognized 
the  necessitT  of  reminding  the  specialists  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  a"ll  "  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  blood  of  my  blood," 
it  was  decided  that  all  the  fourleen  societies  assemble  every 
three  years  in  the  "  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,"  with  headquarters  at  Wa.shington.  There  had, 
so  far,  been  held  four  of  these  congresses  with  excellent 
results.  They  last  three  days,  have  several  general  meet- 
ings and  as  many  special  ones  as  the  societies  which  make 
Up  the  congress  consider  desirable.  No  official  excursions, 
receptions,  festivities,  or  diversions  of  any  kind  are  held, 
only  the  meals  are  taken  in  common.  Up  to  this  time  the 
congress  has  published  four  large  volumes.  Besides  these, 
of  the  special  societies,  the  Ophthalmologic  has  published, 
'  eight  volumes,  the  Otologic,  since  I8fi8,  six 
,  the  Neurologic,  since  1873,  twenty-two  volumes, 
the  Gynecological,  since  1876,  twenty-three  volumes,  the 
■^  latological  Society,  since  1877,  twenty-two  volumes, 
the  Laryngological,  since  1879.  twenty  volumes,  the  Sur- 
gical, since  1881,  sistecn  volumes,  the  Climatologic,  since 
1 88t,  fourteen  volumes,  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
1886,  thirteen  volumes,  the  Orthopedic,  since 
1889,  eleven  volumes,  the  Pediatric,  since  1889,  ten  vol- 
umes, the  Anatomic,  since  1888,  eight  volumes.  The 
Society  of  Urologists  publishes  its  transactions  in  the 
Journal  of  Culaneout  and  Genito-Urinari/  Diieases,  the 
Physiologic  Society  in  the  American  Journal  of  PhyA- 
ology. 
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Thtf  hundred  years  covered  by  colcininl  life  nnd  the 
founding  of  the  Union  were  not  devoid  of  medical  effort  in 
■pite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  In  1765  a  tncfliral 
school  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  (Shippen.  Wistar,  Rosb. 
Bnrton),in  17G8  (reorganized  in  1793)t  another  was  organ- 
ised in  New  York.  The  physicians  also  began  at  an  early 
dnte  to  unite  in  societies,  both  local  and  state.  In  New 
Jersey  the  State  Medical  Society  wag  organized  in  1766. 
in  Mnssacbuselta  in  1781;  at  Philadelphia  the  Collegium 
of  Physicians,  which  flourishes  to  this  day,  was  organixed 
In  1786.  It  possesses  its  own  building  and  n  Inrge  librar;. 
Some  of  the  physicians  who  were  born  about  that  time 
or  n  little  Inter  have  lived  up  to  our  era,  as  for  instance 
John  R.  Cox,  I773-186L  He  was  a  pupil  of  Benja: 
Rush  and  author  of  the  "  American  Dispensatory  "  of  the 
yenr  1806,  Others  were  Franklin  Bacbe,  who,  together 
with  George  B,  Wood,  wrote  that  great  book  on  Materia 
Medica  which  went  through  many  editions  and  has  beconie 
a  helpful  and  comprehensive  work  even  to  this  day;  John 
W.  Francis.  1789-1861,  obstetrician  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  from  1836  to  1830,  his- 
torian of  the  cholera  of  the  early  thirties,  a  good  physician, 
writer,  and  speaker,  a  man  of  a  highly  cultured  mind  and 
ail  exiKinrnt  of  I^tamandi's  axiomatic  dictnm  that  he  who 
kiiow«  nothing  but  medicine  does  not  understand  medicine; 
and  R.  Dunglison,  I78,fl-1869.  the  lexicographer  of  mcdi- 
elnr.  I  have  myself  personalty  knt^wn  pretty  well  and 
leariieil  In  esUinn  tilntnst  every  one  of  these  important  men. 
Betides  iNvweasiRg  a  general  medical  knowledge  in  so  far 
fts  tlt«l  waa  |Ktssible  in  those  days,  every  one  of  them  had 
tt  good  elauiea)  educ.Ttion.  In  those  old  times  there 
4Vtgin»ted  works  which  would  da  honor  to  any  naliaiml 
lllerature,  »»  f.ir  instaincr  Drske's  "  Darasrs  at  the  Mi>- 
Missipli)  Valley  "'  ia  ibrw  volumes. 

It  w»3  M>t  always  the  men  of  the  first  r«nk  aiid  wide 
refMie  who  gsiatd  notaUe  merit.  There  is  Fisher  of 
tWhw.  whu  WM  the  first  (1S»31  to  nfeserve  the  brait  of 
the  fwitUK^ks  awl.  Uke  bmsI  wrttcrs  after  hiai.  set  it  t^ 
t3S 
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(erroneously)  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  rachitis;  there 
is  Carr,  who  first  f;a«'e  &  good  explanation  (<iuoted  by 
W'interich)  of  the  auscnUatory  soniiiis  of  the  lungM  at  the 
beginning  of  pneumonia  (1832),  a  country  physieian  in 
a  reoMte  western  portion  of  our  State. 

The  great  names  of  Alonxo  Clarke  and  Austin  Flint 
in  New  York.  Bowdileh  and  Bigirlow  in  Boston,  have  nut 
been  forgotten  in  spite  of  the  torrent-like  rapidity  of  the 
life  of  our  days.  Flint's  text-book  is  still  in  high  favor. 
A  great  scientist,  a  physiologist,  and  historian  by  pref- 
erence, was  John  W.  Draper,  while  John  C.  Dalion  was 
the  first  to  teach  physiology  by  demonstrations  on  living 
animals,  thereby  gaining  the  honnrnble  hatred  of  all  the 
nid  maids  of  both  sexes.  They  all  three  lived  in  New 
York.  At  Philadelphia,  the  main  seat  of  medical  instruc' 
tion  for  many  a  decade,  there  labored  John  Forsyth 
Meigs,  and  the  much  younger  William  Pepper,  who  died 
only  two  years  ago.  He  died  as  he  lived,  deep  in  work 
of  various  kinds.  He  was  much  in  demand  as  n  prac- 
titioner, a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  and  nn  or- 
ganiKer  of  unusual  ability.  As  such  he  brought  the  Uni- 
Tersily  of  PennBylvanin  to  a  height  which  surpassed  ajl 
expectations ;  he  lavishly  provided  means  for  all  sorts  of 
institutions,  like  the  laboratory  of  hygiene,  tlie  manage- 
ment of  which  was  at  the  beginning  assumed  by  Billings, 
who  gave  up  his  military  career  for  that  purpose.  Flint 
also  founded  the  clinical  laboratory  which  he  supported 
out  of  his  own  means,  and  interested  himself  ip  a  creative 
capacity  in  so  many  municipal  and  State  alfairs  th,it  his 
election  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  great  city  seemed  to  de- 
pend only  on  his  consent.  His  death,  however,  did  not 
Icivc  Philadelphia  devoid  of  medical  talent.  There  still 
lives  in  his  advanced  old  age  the  learned,  amiable  Alfred 
Stille.  still  keeping  up  his  literary  activities,  and  author, 
among  many  other  things,  of  the  excellent  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics.  It  mav  possiblv  lie  out  of  place  to 
speak  of  the  living.  Vet  I  can  never  think  of  Philadelphia 
without  calling  to  mind  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  that  idol  of  tlie 
women,  the  favorite  of  the  men  and — the  muses,  whom 
we    must   not   begrudge   his   literary   triumphs   aincc   they 
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It    was   Tiol 
r<})iitr     who     •;an. 
Boston,   who   was    tl- 
tlic  I'oiitaiU'lK's  and.  lik- 


1^  tf£  the  Americans  which  prompts 
advantages  as  much  as  financial 
Vnt  ii£  all  in  the  rapid  change  which 
_  iMBttdb  since  the   time   of   Lister. 
1^  %t  OMMJ  noK  aseptic  hospitals  and 
^  ttcT  may  be  recognized  by 
not  onlv  to  the  richlv 
Bel  lev  ue,  the  citv 
and  to  this  day  pro- 
|«it  inadequate  means,  W7is 
in  a  lamentable  con- 
in  if  all  possible   forms 
the  mortality  was 
a  ^r  rrervonc  that  there 
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was  no  way  of  remedying  the  situation  otht-r  than  tliat  of 
tearing  down  the  entire  group  of  old  buildings.  However, 
there  it  still  stands,  has  even  been  provided  front  time 
to  time  with  additional  annexes,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  aggregate  of  patients  is  made  up  of  the  poor,  the 
aleoholics,  and  the  outcasts,  it  yields  the  snaie  results  as 
any  favorably  situated  hospital. 

In  this  conneetion  permit  me  to  mention  the  ambubinee 
■ert-ice  which  is  extended  throughout  the  city,  which  goes 
forth  from  every  hospital  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  which  has  in  Europe  either  been  imitated  or  held  forth 
as  a  model.      I  may  also  mention  the  medical  night  service 
which  nmkcs  it  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  obtain  medical 
aid  at  all   hours  by  merely  applying  at  the  nearest  police- 
station.      One   European   physician,   Nachtel  by   name,  who 
obtained   knowledge    of   these    arrangements,   succeeded    in 
having  them  both,  the  latter  first,  reproduced  in  Paris. 
The  utilisation  of  scientific  advances  in  the  interests  of 
[  the  community  is  shown  to  advantage  in   the  importance 
'  gained  by  the  departments  of  health  of  the  large  cities, 
r  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  in  New  York  at  various  times 
st  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  occupying  promi- 
[  nent  positions;  Willard  Parker,  then  Chandler,  professor 
[  of  chemistry,  then   Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  and  E.  G.  Jane- 
l  way.     During  the  administration  of  the  wise  and  energetic 
~  .  J.  D.  Bryant  the  directorship  of  the  division  of  bac- 
I  tcriology  was   entrusted    lo  Dr.   Hermann    Biggs.      He  is 
f  gtill  in  office  in  spite  of  the  currupt  municipal  administra- 
I  tion  which  has  no  use  for  conscientious  and  able  officers 
I  in  that  department.     He  has  as  a  valuable  co-worker  Dr. 
I  Park.     They  have  both  worked  independently  in  the  do- 


I  main  at  diphtheria,  tuberculoi 
I  train,  and  have  placed  the  > 
t»cientific  basis.  Perhaps  in 
fvork  is  at  present  done  too  hui 
I  law  reijuires  the  reporting  of 
f  Stages  and  thereby  makes  it  i 
■titns  reported  to  find  lodging  i 


,  typhoid  fever  and  anti- 
ivision  of  sanitation  on  a 
lome  particular  things  the 
riedly.  For  instance,  if  the 
sases  of  tuberculosis  of  all 
ore  difficult  for  the  person 
nd  employment,  the  author- 


Klttcf    shonid    be    first    prepared    to   lodge   the   tuberculous 
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either  in  genernl  or  in  specinl  public  institutions.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  general  hospitals  hnvc  for  the  Ust  few 
years  denied  ndtnlttance  to  tlie  tulMircuIous. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  although  at  times  hindered 
in  its  work  by  political  machinations,  1ms  on  the  whole  also 
fairly  met  its  problems.  The  testing  of  entile  with  tuber- 
culin througliout  the  Stale  originated  with  this  department, 
and  as  a  result  all  animals  with  suspected  tuberculosis  i 
destroyed.  The  department  has  also  the  supervision  of 
public  institutions,  ho.spitals,  clinics,  and  the  like.  The 
national  government,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  central  health 
authority.  Once,  thirty  years  ago,  there  existed  a  national 
department  of  health  which,  for  a  time,  did  excellent  work 
and  which  exerted  a  marked  educational  influence  through 
its  regularly  appearing  and  freely  distributed  publication. 
But  it  has  now  been  a  long  while  that  Congress  has  ob* 
stinatcly  refused  an  appropriation  for  that  institution.  In 
the  meantime  parts  of  its  rights  and  duties  have  been 
transferred  to  one  office  or  another,  and  on  this  account 
we  are  obliged  to  witness  the  difficulties  of  re-establishing 
a  central  office  of  sanitation  increasing  from  year  to  year 
independently  of  whether  the  same  should  form  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  government  or  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  differentiation  of  the  specialties  we 
have  a  number  of  contemporary  names  which  are  identi- 
fied to  an  eminent  degree  with  "  Internal  medicine  "  as 
such.  First  among  these  I  should  name  Osier  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  youngest  and  greatest,  who,  with 
quickness  of  perception,  original  thinking,  a  way  of  doing 
things  all  his  own,  a  knowledge  of  all  modern  methods, 
gigantic  power  for  work,  and  great  erudition,  unites  irre- 
sistible amiability  and  a  simple  and  concise  way  of  ex- 
pression. In  Philadelphia  we  have  Tyson,  Wilson,  Henry 
Wood,  and  John  Da  Costa,  whose  mind,  aristocratic  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  in  keeping  with  his  hun 
character,  his  fine  perception,  and  his  earnest  erudition. 
In  New  York  there  arc  Delaficld,  Pcahody,  Thomson,  and 
Thompson;  in  Boston,  Shattuck,  and  Fitz,  whose  n 
has  been  identified  with  the  pathology  of  the  pancreas 
Ann  Arbor,  Dock ;  in  Chicago,  Lymnn ;  in  St.  Louis^  Baum- 
242 
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garter 
bany,  Hni 

Bacteriologic  investigation  waa  enrolled  in  the  service 
of  the  cbnic  at  an  early  date.  Although  Bradford,  re- 
ferring to  a  new  American  work  on  bacteriology,  snys 
that  out  of  his  colleetion  of  eighty-nine  different  tifles 
twelve  are  Italian,  four  Japanese,  and  only  sin  American, 
and  that  no  American  has  as  yet  discovered  a  new  patho- 
genic micro-organism  {Sternberg  will  have  to  compromise 
with  Sanarelli,  Koplik  with  Czaplewski),  we  are  not  poof 
in  names  of  men  who  through  their  own  achievements  have 
earned  an  honorable  reputation  and  to  a  certain  extent 
considerable  fame.  I  shall  mention  Welch  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Sternberg  in  Washington,  Theobold  Smith,  Ernst  and 
Councilman  in  Boston,  Prudden  in  New  York.  Abbott  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  cen- 
tral government  has  also  won  great  merit  by  its  investiga- 
tions in  the  field  of  Teias  epidemic  among  cattle. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  ita  representatives  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Vaughan  and  Novy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  (Ann  Arbor  University.'),  and  in  Chittenden  of 
New  Haven.  As  early  as  1 867  there  appeared  Theodor 
Wormley's  classical  "  Microehemistry  of  Poisons."  The 
work  of  all  these  men  has  n  close  bearing  on  clinical 
medicine.  It  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  advance,  but  one 
of  great  practical  importance.  All  these  gentlemen  are 
teachers  conslantly  coming  in  touch  with  clinicians.  Only 
in  this  way  did  it  become  possible  for  the  conquests  of 
bacteriology  and  chemistry  to  force  their  way  in  a  short 
time  to  the  remotest  medical  circles.  The  eagerness  for 
acquaintance  with  new  methods  and  ideas  is  perhaps  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Charles  F.  Simon's  excellent  "  Handbook 
of  Clinical  Diagno.sis  by  the  Aid  of  Microscopic  and  Chem- 
ical Methods  "  is  continually  printed  to  meet  the  evcr-in- 
crcaaing  demand — a  testimonial  equally  favorable  to  the 
author  and  to  the  medical  profession. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  many  investigators  have  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  study  of  the  blood,  and  the  interest 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  results  of  these  studies 
is  shown  by  the  diligence  with  which  they  are  prosecuted. 
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Cabot's  "  Clinicnl  EsaminAtion  of  the  Blood  "  has  gone 
through  three  editions  within  a  few  years.  Of  the  nu- 
merous aathors  on  the  same  subjeet  I  shall  only  mention 
Osier,  who  treats  the  whole  subject  in  the  seeond  v 
of  the  "  American  TcTt-Book  of  Medicine."  Rotch  on  the 
blood  in  childhood,  the  young  John  S.  Billings  on  the 
blood  in  pneumonia  and  diphtheria,  Thayer  on  the  blood 
in  typhoid  fever,  Dnna  on  the  blood  in  tuberculosis,  Tay- 
lor on  the  blood  in  muligii.int  diseases,  Morse  on  the  blood 
in  rachitis,  without  mentioning  many  others,  James  Ewing, 
the  newly-appointed  professor  of  pathologieal  nnntomy  in 
the  just  organised  medical  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  published  abundant  studies  of  the  blood  from 
Camp  White  Oak,  one  of  our  many  ill-famed  military 
encampments.  Several  of  the  above-named  works  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Reports,  of  which  tlie  eight 
volumes  that  have  so  far  appeared  form  a  mine  of  re- 
searches of  the  first  order.  In  this  connection  I  should 
■bo  mention  Flexner,  the  youthful  pathologist  of  the  Uni- 
venaty  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  just  now  in  the  Philip- 
HBcs,  and  his  "  Pathology  of  Cases  of  Poisoning  with 
Tosmlbmnen."  Thayer  and  Hewetson  and  their  work  on 
^Ouul  fever  in  Baltimore.  Becker  and  his  "  Fatal  Cases 
^  SIslarial."  Williams  and  bis  "  Tuberculosis  of  the  Yc 
^■le  Genitalia."  Councilman  and  Lafleur  and  their  work 
^  amMc  dysentery. 

j[^  b  lbcr«  <U]y  want  of  clinical  researches.  As  proof 
I  W«  ■■ly  '*  °^"  y°^  ^^-  Andrew  H.  Smith's  article 
^  pM^M*>*'  '"  ^^^  °^  ^^^  '"^^  volumes  of  the  "  Twentieth 
C^^m*  PnM<»ce,"  which  is  very  thorough  and  very  sug- 
^^Mg^  TW  main  stress  is  laid  on  the  distinction  between 
i^Pg,ll, — '  uid  the  nutritive  circulation  in  the  lungs 
^j  ^  tbt  'i'*  ''"*  colonies  of  pneumoeoeci  are  formed 
.     j^  i^aQ  tube*  and  air  vesicles  and  net  as  an  irritant, 

.  .» ^mf^-w~i  of  fibrin,  emigration  of  white  and  trans- 

I   of   wd   blood    cells    from    the    branches    of   the 

fie%,  inipede   the    iilood    current    and    thn» 

^f    Mtgliboring    tissues    an    accumulation    of 

acid."    The  formation  of  toxin,  which  is  mean- 

ft\m,  oiKS  place  during  the  retrogressive  changes 
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in  the  exudates  to  the  formation  of  antitoxin.  As  regaida 
the  significance  of  the  crisis  Smith  offers  the  following 
view;  The  medium  in  which  the  colonies  of  cocci  grow  is 
impaired  through  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation;  the 
production  of  toxin  is  diminished  or  entirely  stopped, 
while  through  the  impeded  circulation  and  the  resulting 
insufficient  supply  of  sodium  bicarbonate  ther 
mulation  of  free  pneumic  aeid  in  the  pulmonary  tisaues. 

There  are  in  every  country  many  hnnd-booka  on  inter- 
nal medicine.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  Germany  haa 
quite  a  number  of  them  not  all  of  the  same  rank  as 
Strtimpell.  Let  us  note  by  the  way  that  the  translation 
of  this  book  is  highly  prixed  here  by  both  students  and 
physicians.  Tyson's  book  is  concise,  practical,  and  scien- 
Klic.  Osier's,  even  in  its  bulky  volume,  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal success  here,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fame  of  the  author. 
We  also  have  onr  encyclojiedias  which  arc  gotten  up  after 
well-known  models.  The  one  by  Pepper,  which  appeared 
in  the  eighties  in  live  large  volumes,  th#,one  just  finished 
by  Loomis  and  G.  Thompson  in  four  volumes,  and  the 
one  not  yet  completed,  proposed  in  twenty  volumes,  ''  Twen- 
tieth Century  Practice  "  by  Thomas  Stedman  (this  last 
international  in  scope)  are  all  collections  which  in  my 
judgment  do  honor  to  the  position  of  American  Medicine. 
They  all  have  a  large  sale,  and  what  is  better,  are  much 
used.  But  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  physicians  with  whom  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  more  medical  schools  are  conscientiously 
providing  us. 

The  wide  field  of  internal  medicine  lends  itself  better  to 
the  elaboration  of  monographs  than  most  of  the  other  spe- 
cialties. The  "  Diseases  of  the  Stomnch  "  by  Einhorn  and 
by  Hemmeter  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  and  is 
also  known  to  you.  The  versatility  and  inventive  spirit 
of  the  first  author  arc  much  esteemed.  His  fermentation 
teat  for  sugar  was  brought  ont  by  him  while  he  was  yet 
In  Germany-  We  were  interested  observers  when  his 
gastrodjaphon  and  other  inventions  made  their  appearance. 

Here    I    shall    make    a    remark    which    is    perhaps    too 
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clearly  of  secondary  importance.     But  I  should  very  much 
wish  to  have  this  rough  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  must  be, 
possess  at  least  the  saving  quality  of  likeness.     VVliat  a 
may  justly  reproach  us  with  is  perhups  a  bit  of  boastful- 
ness  to  which  young  people  and  young  nations  are  give 
At  times  our  imagination  still  runs  away  with  our  achiev 
ments.      Thus  we   print   "  American  "   tt^xt-books   of  phys 
ology,   of   diseases  of   children,   of   surgery,  and   publish 
"  American  "  encyclopedias.     In  the  F.nglish.  F 
man,   and    Itnli.-in   literatures   I    do   not   recall    1 
anything  of  the  kind.     With  the  original  Ruf 
ture    I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  know  whether  the 
writers    of  that   country   which   toiled   out   of   the   savage 
state  at  about  the  same  time  as  ourselves,  suffer  from  the 
same  short-sighted   vanity.      However,   it  is   possible  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  publishers  who  exploit  the  protec- 
tionist prejudice  in   favor  of  "  our  infant  industry." 

Neurology  is  gloriously  represented  since  1875  in 
very  active  "  American  Neurological  Association."  It  was 
organised  when  in  Europe  (Germany)  there 
two  societies  of  similar  aim.  In  England  the  first  society 
of  the  kind  was  formed  only  in  \8S6.  The  transactions 
of  our  association  were  published  up  to  I6S1  exclusively 
in  the  Journal  of  Menial  and  Nenoui  Diseases.  The 
Journal  and  Brain  contain  a  great  deal  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  here  in  this  particular  specialty, 
But  other  of  the  more  important  journals  of  the  country, 
especially  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science*. 
the  Nete  York  Medical  Record,  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  etc.,  have  also  brougjit  forth  works  of  the  best 
authors. 

The  localiKation  of  the  various  centers  in  the  brain  has 
been  elaborated  with  special  assiduity  since  1890  (Mills. 
Starr,  Seguin,  Amidon,  Putnam,  Prince,  Spititka,  Dana), 
that  of  the  cerebellum  bv  Seguin.  of  the  spinal  cord  hv 
Starr,  Mills,  Eskridge.  Lloyd.  Good  studies  of  the  fibre 
tracts  of  an  earlier  date  are  those  by  van  Giesen  and 
Starr.  Brain  tumors  were  described  in  monogaphs  by  P. 
C.  Knapp,  and  have  been  removed  by  Keen,  Weir,  and 
Bradford;  the  first  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  was  removed 
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in  this  country  by  Abbe.  The  surgery  of  the  brain  was 
elaborated  in  a  monograph  by  Starr  in  189^.  Others  de- 
serving special  mention  in  this  connection  are  Seguin,  Weir, 
Putnam,  McBurney,  Gerster,  etc.  The  first  important 
work  on  trephining  for  epilepsy  was  by  John  B.  Denver 
in  1868.  This  was  a  subject  which  was  very  much  de- 
bated by  the  association,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
cnme  out  publicly  in  a  conservative  sense.  The  colotiizn- 
tion  of  epileptics  found  its  ablest  advocate  in  Peterson 
(Petersen  ?),  The  symptomatology  of  epilepsy  has  been 
enriched  in  some  valuable  respcets  by  G.  W.  .Incoby;  we 
are  obliged  lo  the  same  author  for  n  good  work  on  lumbar 
puncture  (  ?)  and  exact  electrical  studies.  Cerebral  palsies 
have  been  corfully  studied  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  and  E. 
Fisher;  cerebral  atrophy  by  Starr;  paralysis  ngitans  by 
Dana;  amaurotic  family  idiocy  by  Sachs;  syringo-myelia 
by  van  Giesen  (1889),  Starr,' Dercum,  Lloyd,  and  Hms- 
dalc;  Landry's  paralysis  by  Mills  and  Spiller;  Morvan's 
diseases  by  the  latter;  poliomyelitis  as  an  infectious  dis- 
ease by  Taylor  and  by  Caverly.  The  toxic  origin  of  nerv- 
ous diseases  in  general  has  become  a  subject  of  investiga- 
tion through  van  Giesen  and  through  Berkley.  Chorea  tins 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Dana,  Fisher, 
Osier;  the  hereditary  form,  for  which  Dana  claims  a  de- 
generative process  in  the  cortex,  bears  even  in  your  coun- 
try the  name  of  Huntington's.  There  are  various  ana- 
tomic and  physiologic  studies  besides  the  above.  From  the 
older  history  of  onr  neurologv  I  should  like  to  mention 
only  Weir  Slitcheirs  Erythromelalgia,  George  M.  Beard's 
Neurasthenia  and  Rockwell's  works  on  electrotherapy. 
General  text-books  are  those  by  Hammond,  Grav.  Dercum, 
Mills,  Hamilton,  H.  C.  Wood,"  Peterson,  Church,  snd  Col- 
lins. To  these  must  be  added  monographic  works  like  that 
by  Spitzka  on  delirium,  Starr  on  the  more  common  nervoi:s 
diseases,  Herter  on  diagnosis,  Weir  Mitchell  on  nerve 
lesions,  and  his  elinieal  lectures,  William  Hirsch— "  Genius 
and  Degeneracy"  (Berlin  and  Leipxjg.  ISP*),  J.  Collins 
— "  The  Genesis  and  Disturbances  of  Speech,"  Loeb  on  the 
comparative  physiology  of  the  hmin,  and  several  others. 
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Pedintrics  is  a  somewhat  younger  science  in  America 
'  bhan  in  Europe.  At  tlie  time  wlien  Uosenstein  and  Un- 
derwood wrote,  ouF  nutiou  still  l»y  in  its  cradle.  In  a 
country  which  must  first  be  wrested  from  wild  nature  refined 
fruit  ripens  but  slowly.  From  that  oldest  period  we  have 
contributions  from  Benjamin  Rush  (1791)  "On  Influenza 
in  Children,"  by  James  Stuiirt  (1806),  Jackson  (ISIS), 
and  Edward  Miller  (1814)  "On  Cholera  Infantum." 
The  first  book  of  considerable  size  on  the  diseases  of 
children  was  written  in  1825  by  I.ogan  (of  course  as  early 
as  1810  there  was  published  by  "An  American  Matron" 
a  work  on  the  care. and  feeding  of  children).  Lognn's 
book  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  greater  merit  by''  William 
P.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia.  However,  up  to  1850  little  waa 
done.  Besides  some  monographs  there  appeared  a  test- 
book  by  John  Eberle  (1833),  James  Stuart  (18+3),  E.  D. 
F.  Condie  (18+7),  M.  and  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  (18t8).  J. 
B.  Beck's  work  on  the  therapeutics  of  children  I  studied 
at  the  beginning  of  my  medical  practice  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  This  author  turned  to  good  account  both  his  free- 
dom of  thought  and  his  esperk-nce.  In  the  year  1830 
Charles  D.  Meigs  published  a  course  of  lectures  which  he 
had  delivered  before  the  students  of  the  JelFerson  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia.  That  was  all.  Of  course  we  must 
not  forget  that  only  Hauner  and  Mauthner  besides  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Bedner  wrote  in  the  German  tongut 
at  the  time  that  the  great  masters  Rilliet  and  Barthea 
shed  their  light  far  beyond  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  fifties  there  was  awakened  a  more  lively  interest 
in  pediatries  by  the  regular  appearance  in  the  Nem  York 
Journal  of  abstracts  from  European  literature,  and  in  1859 
also  possibly  by  the  contributions  to  Midwifery  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  by  E.  Noeggerath  and 
A.  Jacob).  The  intention  of  the  authors  to  issue  a  yearly- 
resume  of  the  hterature  in  bonk  form  of  about  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  was  imdoubtedly  frustrated  by  the  fact  that.' 
the  parallel  publication  of  matter  of  such  wide  extent  re^ 
lating  to  two  different  specialties  appeared  to  be 
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ing.  Mislffiding  it  certainly  was,  for  it  is  a  fact — which 
snme  aiithora  way  iinderatnnd — timt  tlie  niitliora  were  alite 
later  to  barist  tlwt  they  hud  dcriviyl  n  pecuniary  income 
from  the  EinstniuplVn  of  unsold  enjiies.  Somf  time  pre- 
vious to  this  Bppcarcd  a  work  on  diphtheria  which  kept 
Rwake  Uie  interest  in  sick  children,  although  it  was  only 
in  August,  I860,  that  the  first  more  comprehensive  work 
on  that  disease  w.-is  published  in  the  American  Medical 
Timet.  A  translation  of  it  (a  very  poor  one,  by  the  way) 
waa  published  in  the  Journal  fUr  Kinderkrankheiten,  while 
in  America  it  waa  widely  reprinted.  Since  that  time  pe- 
diatrics bas  rapidly  developed  in  this  country  as  a  special 
branch  of  medical  science,  more  particularly  since  the 
time  when  in  iSfiO  there  w:ts  founded  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College  the  first  American  professorship  with 
clinical  instruction.  Until  then  children  were  occasionally 
exhibited  in  the  gynecological  clinic  by  Gunning  Bedford 
and  G.  T.  Elliot." 

About  this  time  J.  L.  Smith  (New  York)  began  to  work 
in  pediatrics.  He  continued  to  be  identified  with  this 
special  branch  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
B  few  years  ago,  although  he  kept  up  his  general  prac- 
tice. His  earnestness  and  b>s  application  enabled  him  to 
do  effective  work  as  teacher  and  writer  in  spite  of  nn  ex- 
acting practice.  His  first  work,  "  A  Report  on  the  Post- 
Mortem  Findings  in  Eleven  Cases  of  Cholera  Infantum." 
appeared  in  1658,  the  first  edition  of  his  text-book  in  1869, 
the  eighth  in  1896.  To  many  this  book  was  a  valuable 
guide,  it  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times  as  edition 
followed  edition,  and  was  also  reliable  to  a  certain  degree 
in  surgical  matters  since  the  author  had  the  co-operation 
of  his  brother,  the  earnest  surgeon  and  sanitarian,  Stephen 
Smith. 

■■  The  Cyclopedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  in  five 
large  volumes,  began  to  appear  in  1889  under  the  editor- 
ship of  John  M.  Keating.  In  the  introduction,  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  writing,  the  position  which  pediatrics 
at  Ihnt  time  occupied  in  America  as  a  science  and  as  a 
special  branch  of  instruction  was  explained  in  detail.  The 
greater  part  of  the  works  contained  in  this  cxhauBtiTe 
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collection  stood  highest  nt  that  time.  It  wns  not  perhaps 
as  monumental  a  work  as  Gerhardt's  Handbook,  but  it 
was  freely  bought  and  read  iind  eontribiited  more  than 
anything  else  towards  strengthening  the  position  of  thera- 
peutics with  the  medical  profession.  A  very  large  and 
valaable  supplemental  volume  appeared  this  year  under 
the  editorship  of  W.  A.  Edwards,  who  replaced  Keating, 
the  latter  having  died  in  the  meanwhile. 

In  1894  there  appeared  "An  American  Text-Book  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children,"  by  Dr.  Louis  Starr,  alsaof  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  a  large  volume  tilled  with  essays  by  many 
authors,  whose  monographic  articles  are  for  the  most  part 
admirable.     The  second  edition  appeared  this  year. 

A  book  of  wide  scope,  in  part  original  and  splendid, 
hut  unevenly  elaborated,  is  the  "  Texl-Book  of  Pediatrics," 
hy  T.  M.  Hoteh.  of  Boston.  Some  of  the  articles  are 
particularly  remarkable.  The  lion's  share,  however,  is 
taken  up  by  the  article— unfortunately  too  long  drawn 
out  for  a  text-book — on  infant  feeding,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  feeding  bv  "  milk  modification  "   (vide  infra). 

The  handbook  by  L.  Emmet  Holl  (New  York)  may  he 
designated  as  good'  in  every  respect.  It  is  distinguished 
hy  true  bedside  observations  and  post-mortem  findings  and 
by  its  simple  flowing  stvle.  On  this  account  I  hke  lo 
recommend  it  lo  my  students. 

B.  Sachs's  "  HaJidbook  of  Nervous  Diseases  in  Chil- 
dren," which  appeared  in  New  York  in  189,1.  has  been 
made  accessible  to  you  in  the  German  language.  The 
criticisms,  for  the  most  part  favorable,  which  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  German  journals  coincide  with  my  own  opinion 
of  this  work.  The  flaw  which  attaches  to  this  great  work 
is  perhaps  the  fact  that  nervous  diseases  of  children  are 
ns  yet  much  less  of  a  specialty  than  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren in  general.  Some  of  this  author's  articles,  admirable 
though  they  be  in  Ihemselves,  give  us  the  right  lo  inquire 
whether  they  do  not  belong  in  a  text-book  of  ncrvotw 
diseases  in  general  rather  than  in  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  the  age  of  childhood. 

Monographs  such  as  are  written  in  so  large  a  number 

in  the  German  literature  are  not  common  in  this  country. 
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The  ■■  Infant  Mortality  at  Birtli  nnd  its  Prevention,"  by 
A.  Brotliers,  which  was  award<;d  a  prize  in  1896.  ia  nn 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  current  literature  pediatrics  is  well  rep  resented. 
In  1868  was  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Obiletrici 
and  Diteatei  of  ff'omen  and  Children.  Although  its  first 
article  was  devoted  to  the  "  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
the  Various  Forma  of  Croup,"  and  although  varioiia  ar- 
ticles from  the  same  pen  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
following  years,  pediatrics  had  been  pretty  much  neg- 
lected. Only  considerably  later  a  part  of  llie  monthly 
issue  was  for  several  years  reserved  for  this  purpose, 
hut  the  categoricul  order  of  the  publishers  put  nn  end  to 
that.  For  the  last  number  of  years  pediatries  has  been 
reduced  in  eath  issue  to  a  selection  of  abstracts  occupying 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pages.  On  the  other  hand  there  waa 
founded  by  W.  P.  Watson,  in  1884.  the  Archiiwi  of  Pe- 
diatric*, a  monthly  publication  which  has  since  then  made 
up  B  large  yearly  volume.  It  was  the  first  special  journal 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

The  interest  now  manifested  in  this  specialty  is  due  to 
the  actiiity  of  private  physieians,  such  as  Fischer,  Cran- 
dall,  Carr.  and  Kerley,  etc..  as  well  as  to  the  existence  of 
special  societies  in  various  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Their  transactions  may  he  fniuid  in  several  journals. 
Since  18B0  there  was  "founded  in  the  American  Medical 
Association  a  section  of  pediatrics  and  one  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  since  188fi.  The  American 
Pediatric  Society,  which  holds  annually  a  three  dnya'  ses- 
sion, was  organized  ten  years  ago  and  has  issued  every 
year  a  volume  of  its  transactions  where  some  new  and 
original  studies  may  be  found.  Aa  an  example  I  shall 
only  mention  the  researches  of  Booker  (Johns  Hopkins) 
on  the  bacterial  conditions  in  the  different  forms  of  gas- 
troenteritis, a  subject  on  which  he  Inbored  with  equal 
merit  and  contemporaneously  with  Escherich.  A  society 
for  the  advancement  of  pediatrics  was  formed  several  yearg 
ago  in  Philadelphia.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  esteemed 
Croier  Griffith  and  others  it  continues  to  do  creditable 
work. 
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The  position  of  pediatrics  ns  a  special  branch  of  in- 
flntction  is  not  cverywliere  the  same.  Since  I860,  when 
thKK  was  erected  in  one  of  New  York's  institutions,  the 
£rst  children's  clinic  with  regular  demonstrations,  a  c 
SMlrnble  liiue  utapsed  before  other  schools  of  this  and 
otlKT  cities  followed  this  example.  Indeed,  the  existence 
of  rxctiuively  pediatric  instruction  hinged  upon  the  pi 
«Bce  of  a  single  teacher  who  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
twkv  miouneed  his  position  to  accept  a  third  in  a  c'~* 
(nrut  institution.  Since  1870,  however,  and  in  some 
stancTJi  a  yvitr  or  two  previously  the  schools  for  tlie  whole 
cwuntry  have  gradunlly  made  arrangements  for  giving 
pmliiitries  «  place  among  the  other  "  clinical  specialties  " 
(Ihcsv  other  special  "  clinical  "  subjects  are  ophthalroology, 
ololugT,  ncrx-ous  diseases,  dermatology,  and  venereal  dis- 
(Murs,  laryngology).  But  the  recognition  that  it  gets  st 
ihe  hxnds  of  the  governing  faculties  of  the  universities  i 
*wial>li>  indeed.  Here  and  there  it  is  advanced  to  the 
dimity  of  n  full  jirofessorship  and  is  held  in  the  same 
rrsprct  as  the  other  chairs.  This  for  instance  is  the  caso 
At  HarvHrd.  In  other  places  the  instructor  is  a  "  clinical " 
or  «D  "n^unct"  professor  or  altogether  an  unpaid  lec- 
tuKT,  n*,  for  instance,  Crozer  Griffith  at  the  University 
of  Pcnnaylvanla.  There  are  other  ditTerences  which  con- 
v*m  the  relation  of  the  students  to  the  subject.  There 
mUU  vxltX  schools  where  it  is  left  to  the  student  to  decide 
whether  he  docs  or  does  not  like  the  subject.  As  long  as 
the  choice  is  free  naturally  no  examination  is  required. 
Howt^ver,  up  to  ten  years  ago,  an  examination  in  pediatrics 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions  was  nowhere  obliga- 
tory. It  required  much  arguing  to  convince  the  faculties 
that  an  long  as  this  was  the  case  the  student  would  take 
the  hint  from  the  teaching-staff  which  denied  this  branch 
iifflelal  standing  and  would  look  upon  it  with  contempt. 
By  di'grres,  however,  pediajrics  has  risen  to  a  place  of 
an  aekniiwledgftl  special  professorship.  The  fact  that  my 
fririid  Konhhrimcr  occupies  in  the  University  of  Cinch^^-^ 
null  the  position  of  "  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Internal  Dis- 
rates "  and  also  of  "  Pcdiatrist,"  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns this  limn  alone,  who  evidently  loves  hard  woric 
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Five  ye-urs  ago,  after  the  death  of  Henoch,  Gerhardt  had 
to  do  the  same  thing;  but  no  one  understood  better  than 
himself  how  to  make  it  plain  that  while  pediatries  is  de- 
serving of  special  instruction  and  special  study  it  should 
be  regarded  only  as  a  part  of  internal  medicine  and  not 
as  a  well-defined  specialty.  In  former  times  it  was  an 
appendage  to  the  chair  which  bore  the  name  of  "  Midwifery 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children."  Even  after 
"  Clinical  Professors  "  of  pediatrics  had  been  appointed, 
the  regular  professor  retained  his  long-winded  title.  Wiiy, 
it  even  happen  once^not  a  thousand  years  ago — that 
when  a  lecture  of  the  clinical  professor  of  pediatrics  was 
taken  down  stenograph  ically  and  then  published  in  one  of 
the  periodicals  under  the  superscription  "  professor,"  the 
latter  was  reminded  that  he  must  not  parade  a  title  which 
fitted  only  the  long-winded  incumbent  who.  by  the  way, 
like  all  bi.s  colleagues  in  other  schools,  never  mentioned 
pediatrics  from  one  semester  to  the  olber.  But  just  the 
same,  whether  reeogniEcd  officially  or  not,  pediatrics  has 
conquered  for  itself  a  place  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Earnest  minds  are  directed  towards  it  everywhere, 
and  the  medical  profession  shows  its  interest  in  this  branch 
of  science  by  the  demand  for  good  books  and  by  the  pros- 
perous existence  of  two  special  pubtications,  while  students 
crowd  the  children's  wards  of  the  hospitals  just  as  soon 
as  tliey  are  made  accessible.  For  instance,  in  the  past 
year  a  fund  was  endowed  by  an  anonynious  person  to 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  the  income  whereof 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  department  for 
children  in  a  near-by  hospital  with  the  provision  that  it 
should  be  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  professor  of  pe- 
diatrics in  the  university  who  should  utilize  it  in  the 
teaching  of  his  specialty.  The  facilities  thus  gained  in 
the  matter  of  cUnical  instruction  were  greeted  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  students  of  the  last  (fourth)  year. 

A  history  of  pediatrics  in  America  cannot  )tc  considered 
complete  unless  it  assigns  a  place  of  honor  to  Joseph 
OTJwyer.  The  invariably  bad  results  which  followed 
tracheotomy  in  the  Foundling  Institute  where  he  labored, 
gradaally  led  him  independently  to  the  idea  of  intubing 
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of  tlic  larynx.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  priority  of  Bouehut, 
and  poor  as  he  was  in  health  and  busy  besides  with  nn 
exacting  general  prnctiee,  the  man  devoted  five  years  to 
experimentation  and  manipulation  with  larynges  and  instru- 
ments before  he  modestly  stepped  into  publicity.  The 
first  recovery  after  intubation  was  that  of  a  girl  four 
years  of  age,  who  was  operated  on  May  21,  1881.  The 
first  public  recognition  was  shown  O'Dwyer  after  a  demon- 
stration of  his  procedure  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Medienl  Society  in  February,  1886.  I  can  still  see 
him  blush  like  a  school  girl,  when,  after  an  appreciative 
and  encouraging  allocution  by  one  of  the  well-known 
gentlemen,  the  shy  and  modest  man  became  the  object  of 
the  applause  of  that  great  gathering.  After  that,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  recognition  everywhere.  What 
he  bitterly  complained  of  later  on  wn.s  the  circumstance 
that  incompetent  mechanicians  supplied  poor  instruments. 
His  own  account  of  the  history  of  intubation  may  be 
found  in  the  Transaction  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society 
for   1896,  during  which  year  he  was  president. 

In  Europe  both  his  name  and  his  procedure  have  ob- 
tained full  right  of  citizenship  only  after  prolonged  op- 
position, although  Ranke,  Widcrhofer,  Bokai,  Baginsky, 
and  others  labored  in  its  favor.  The  most  important  point 
in  their  opinion  is  the  question  whether  in  private  practice 
intubation  offers  the  same  favorable  prognosis  as  it  does 
in  hospital  cases,  whether  the  danger  of  naphyxia  when 
the  tube  is  coughed  up  is  not  too  great,  whether  it  is 
necessary  that  the  child  should  be  under  the  watchful 
observation  of  a  physician  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
operation  or  whether  the  attendance  of  intelligent  parents 
or  nurses  is  sufficient.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
in  this  country  out  of  many  thousands  of  intubatioiu 
ninety-five  per  cent,  were  performed  in  private  practi«i- 
hope  that  at  the  next  congress,  which  is  soon  to  be 
'  held  at  Munich,  Dr.  Joseph  Tnimpp,  with  the  mass  of 
,  statistics  which  he  has  gathered,  will  succeed  in  winning 
r  field  of  usefulness  and  renewed  confidence  for 
j  intubation.  The  collection  of  data  on  the  same  subject 
inaugurated  three  years  ago  by  the  American  Pediatric 
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Society  and  the  contributions  obtained  since  then  from 
many  private  sources  and  from  many  countries,  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  furnish  sufficient  material  for  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions. 

Special  hospitals  for  children  there  are  but  few  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  at  Albany  (New  York),  under 
the  management  of  thiit  beloved  physician  and  highly 
honored  clinician,  Henry  Hun,  with  its  one  hundred  beds, 
and  another  at  Boston,  are  exceptions  far  from  very 
numerous.  Smaller  institutions  arc  to  be  found  at  Cincin- 
nati (Forchhiimcr),  St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well 
OS  in  smaller  places.  In  New  York  hospitals  exclusively 
for  children  are  neither  numerous  nor  large.  The  Babies' 
Hospital  (I..  Emmet  Holt)  has  some  forty  beds,  St. 
Alarj-'s  Hospital  (Poore)  has  perhaps  as  many.  It  is 
mostly  occupied  by  surgical  cases  (Osteoplasia).  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  (Scharlau),  St.  Luke's,  Bellevue,  and  Roose- 
velt Hospitals,  have  children's  pavilions  with  from  twenty 
to  forty  beds;  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  (Chapin  and 
Caill^)  has  about  forty.  For  clinical  instruction,  so  far 
as  I  know,  besides  the  last-mentioned  pavilion  can  be 
Utiliied  only  the  one  at  Roo.ievelt  Hospital,  situated  as  it 
is  near  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (Columbia  University).  The  city  hospital  of 
the  St.  John's  Guild  with  its  forty  beds  was  simply  dropped 
in  order  that  more  means  could  be  provided  for  the  weekly 
excursions  which  the  Guild  conducts  every  summer  on  its 
own  boats.  The  same  organization,  as  well  as  other  so- 
rictiei,  maintains  summer  establishments  at  the  sea-shore, 
partly  for  legitimate  hospital  purposes,  partly  as  nurseries. 

As  is  the  case  in  your  country  so  here  also,  there  is  mnch 
work  done  in  the  cause  of  hygiene  and  the  care  of  cbil- 
dren,  particularly  of  the  youngest.  Artiiicial  feeding  is 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  in  its  strict  surveillance  of  the  milk  supplied  for 
consumption,  has,  as  in  many  other  respects,  done  work 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise  Good  milk,  as  free  from 
germs  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  has  become  the  article 
of  commerce.  Coit  of  New  Jersey  has  earned  the  highest 
merit  in  this  respect  both  for  his  own  work  and  as  fur- 
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niahing  a  model  which  is  imitated  by  others.  Caille  was 
the  first  to  fatnilinrize  us  with  the  Soxhlet  app.aratus  and 
sterilization  in  general,  Arnold,  SeiLert,  and  Freeman 
have  eneh  presented  apparatuses.  Tlic  latter  especially 
deserves  credit  for  prolonged  partly  scienfific,  partly 
practical  work  in  the  field  of  pasteurization  and  steriliza- 
tion. He  is  adviser  to  a  rich  layman  (Nathan  Straus), 
who  for  many  years  hns  been  selling  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  the  City  of  New  York  and  for  some  time  past 
also  in  Brooklyn  sterilized  milk,  pure  or  slightly  diluted 
with  barley  water  and  sugar,  at  or  below  cost  and  in  great 
quantities.  Koplik  has  also  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  milk  problem.  He  is  an  opponent  of  pasteurization 
and  insists  upon  thorough  sterilization.  This  earnest  and 
able  man,  who  has  distinguished  himself  through  bacterio- 
logical researches  (diphtheria,  whooping  cough)  and  clin~ 
ioal  experience  {mouth  manifestations  of  mensles^"  Kop- 
lik's  spots  ").  will  surely  not  fail  to  find  adherents  also  on 
this   question. 

But  in  the  whole  field  of  medicine  there  is  no  theme 
abont  which  opinions  differ  so  mnch  ns  that  of  infant 
feeding.  With  the  name  of  L.  Emmet  Holt  is  identtfied 
in  this  country  the  scientifie  apportionment  of  the  various 
constituents  of  milk,  and  the  addition  of  fat  and  of  sugar 
of  milk  and  water  in  the  nrtilicini  feeding  with  cow's  milk; 
while  with  the  name  of  T.  M.  Botch  is  identified  the  "  mod- 
ification of  milk."  This  procedure,  which  has  become  fa- 
miliar since  1893  through  its  incorporation  in  many  publi- 
cations (Arckivei  of  Pediatrics,  1893,  Rotch"s  "  Tent-Book 
of  Pediatrics,  and  the  supplement  to  "  Keating's  Cyclo- 
pedia," 1899).  consisls  above  all  things  in  the  scpnration 
by  means  of  the  centrifuge  of  the  various  constituent  ele- 
ments of  milk  and  their  recombination  in  the  desired  pro- 
portions either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  lime-water 
and  sterilization  in  definite  quantities  for  separate  feed- 
ings. By  Tarious  such  measures  his  Colder)  method  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  Gaertner,  which  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  offers  a  permanently  uniform  commer- 
cial product  in  tin  cans. 

The  question  of  infant  feeding  naturally  forms  here, 
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as  it  docs  with  you,  a  very  important  staple  article  in 
the  litcrnry  output.  So  fnr  one  great  point  has  been 
gained,  but  only  one,  namely,  the  conviction  tliut  milk 
must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  pathogenic  );ernis,  this 
being  nccompUshi'd  by  tbe  iipplieation  of  heat  nt  various 
degrees.  But  there  is  still  eonsidcrable  debate  going 
on  about  oil  that  lies  beyond  this  fact.  Had  llie  problem 
been  easy  of  solution  the  battli'fieJd  would  have  long  since 
been  free  of  contestants,  each  one  of  whom  at  present 
believes  himself  to  be  absolutely  in  the  right.  The  greater 
the  number  of  remedies  recommended  for  a  disease  tbe 
more  certainly  is  the  disease  incurable.  The  more  for- 
mulas there  are  for  preserving  the  life  of  little  children, 
the  more  difficult  the  problem  and  the  more  remote  the 
solution.  I  very  much  fear  that  not  even  Hcubner,  Monti, 
and  Variot — those  great  chosen  champions  for  the  Paris 
Congress — will  succeed  in  giving  a  finnl  solution  to  the 
question  of  infant  feeding. 

The  chemical  problem  is  not  so  easily  solved  as  the  bac- 
teriological one.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  chemistry  is  not 
physiology,  that  the  human  stomach  is  not  a  test  tube  and 
that  the  intestinal  canal  is  not  a  retort,  the  dilFerence  be- 
tween human  casein  and  that  of  cow's  milk  is  still  not 
sufficiently  known  or  estimated,  and  ns  regards  steriliza- 
tion, especially  that  form  of  it  which  is  intended  to  kill 
all  the  germs,  its  etTects  on  the  albuminous  constituents 
of  the  milk,  and  the  nutritive  qualities  depending  on  them 
are  far  from  certain.  As  early  as  1894  in  a  public  ad- 
dress at  Rome  (see  Transactions  of  the  Eleventh  Inter- 
national Congress)  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  es- 
clnsive  feeding  with  sterilized  milk  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
■curvy  in  children,  and  furtlier  experience  has  confirmed 
me  in  this  opinion."  Nor  do  I  look  upon  the  liberal 
addition  of  sugar  of  milk  as  a  blessing.  Imitating  nature 
ia  still  not  nature.  The  same  applies  to  the  liberal  in- 
crease of  the  f.it  contents  of  cow's  milk  which  has  come 
to  be  the  rule  since  a  certain  series  of  analyses  has  put 

•  The   data   collected   in   189B  by  the   American   Pedagogle  So- 
'  r  has  also  furnished  proof  In  favor  of  this  assertion. 
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forth  the  claim  that  there  is  an  esseiitidlly  higher  percen- 
tHgc  of  fat  in  woman's  railk  than  in  i-ow's  milk.  Thia 
procednre  is  frequently  the  determining  factor  in  getting 
up  a  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia."  Nor  can  the  question  of 
dilution  be  settled  on  paper,  either  as  regards  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  nutrition.  With  a  persistence  in  no- 
wise justilied  the  profession  has  simply  ignored  the  con- 
clusions of  Zweifel,  Korowin,  Schiffer,  etc.- — now  n  quar- 
ter of  n  century  old.  Moreover,  the  small  amount  of  starch 
in  the  cereals  which  I  liave  employed  to  advantage  for  i 
forty  years  as  an  addition  to  the  artificial  food  of  n 
lings  has  been  declared  highly  treacherous.  The  dnwn  of 
moderation  of  opinions  seems  to  break  but  slowly.  Finally 
another  question  remains  yet  to  be  solved;  whether 
should  prefer  milk  sterilized  rn  grot  or  n'ilk  sterilized  in 
the  home.  The  producers  and  the  babies  do  not  always 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It  just  depends  upon 
one's  particular  point  of  view.  And  last  of  all,— 
this  article  must  somehow  come  to  an  end — I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  milk  which  has  first  been  brakea 
up  in  the  centrifuge,  then  sterilized,  cm  once  more  be  ao 
recombined  as  to  correspond  to  tlie  arit[lnal  natural  product. 
You  will  hardly  be  able  to  convince  n  woman  that  the 
Gaertner's  "  mother  milk,"  discolored  "nd  with  its  layer 
of  cream  and  its  odor,  is  similar  or  equal  to  ber  own. 


Surgery  found  important  followers  in  America  at  an 
early  period,  and  some  of  our  n.imes  are  favorably  known 
in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  Ephrnim  McDowell 
(1772-1830),  the  first  ovariotomist,  I  have  personally 
known  every  one  of  the  older  men  whom  I  shall  name  tO' 
you  and  I  can  also  speak  from  jiersonal  acquaintance  of 

»  In  this  connection   I   would  refer  tlie  reader  to  th 
book  by  A.  B.  Marfan  "  Traitf  de  rallaitment,"  etc„  Pari*.  IM 
p.    10,   where   he   will    find    the   statement   based   on   canclna' 
drawn   from   the  analysrs  of  Gnutier,   F'erv,  Gautrelel,  Gairanl 
Pfelffer,  according  to  which  woman's  milk  contains  3.9  per  c 
and  cow's  milk  3.7  per  cent,  of  fnt.     Tiint  de  bruit! 
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all  the  younger  men  almost  without  exception.  If  I  do 
not  go  into  details  it  is  because,  outside  of  the  lack  of 
space,  I  know  th'it  your  readers  have  been  made  familiar 
with  the  achievements  of  at  least  a  good  many  of  those 
whose  names  ore  to  follow.  Jolin  C.  Warren,  one  of  four 
generations  of  Boston  physicians  of  the  same  family 
(1778-1856),  was  professor  of  nnfitoniy  and  surgery  In 
Har»-ard  University.  How  that  soimds  to-day!  Anatomy 
and  Surgery !  But  it  is  only  a  hundred  years  since  Huller 
taught  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  surgery, 
the  latter  though  without  himself  having  the  courage  to 
operate.  Fifty  years  ago  the  grent  I.nngcnbeek  in  Giit- 
tingei)  was  my  professor  in  anatomy  and  in  surgery. 
And  nearly  forty  years  ago  my  surgical  colleague.  Car- 
nochan,  performed  operations  in  the  then  New  York  Med- 
ical College  on  the  cadnver  and  on  the  living  patient  on 
the  same  revolving  table  in  the  amphitheater,  in  the  same 
purple  velvet  gown,  and,  I  do  not  remember,  perhaps 
even  with  the  same  knife.  I  may  add  that  our  clinical 
hospital  and  our  dissection  rooms  were  separntcd  by  only 
one  staircase.  That  was  in  the  "  good  old  times."  and  only 
goes  to  show  how  the  difficulties  multiply  (and  the  re- 
sults diminish)  in  direct  proportion  to  ignorance.  Warner's 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  birth  of  anesthesia. 
It  was  his  patient  on  whom  Morton  for  tlie  first  time 
tried  ether  for  operative  purposes.  He  lias  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  the  introduction  of  paracenthesis  of  the 
pericardium,  which  so  far  as  I  know,  was  done  by  him  for 
the  first  time,  by  his  book  on  tumors,  and  by  other  things, 
and  has  won  great  merit  by  the  establishment  in  1828 
of  the,  Botton  Medical  and  Surpcat  Journal,  which  has 
preseri-ed  to  this  day  its  well-earned  reputation  for  style, 
sobriety,  and  scientific  character.  Samuel  B.  Gross,  who 
lived  for  the  greater  part  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  surgeons  in  the  country.  He  operated,  tauglht, 
wrote  a  teict-l'ook  on  surgery,  anotjier  on  pathological 
anatomy,  and  made  himself  doubly  deserving  of  recognition 
by  his  historical  studies,  for  which  our  taste  has  unfor- 
tunately not  yet  been  much  developed.  His  biographies 
S>{  eminent  American  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  nine- 
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teentli  century  (I861)  and  hia  liistory  of  American  lit- 
erature (187fi)  &re  beautiful  works,  From  ^e  latter  I 
shall  cite  you  one  anecdote  which  marks  in  an  amusing 
way  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  On  page  eighty-four  Gross  writes:  "  Dr. 
Barnes  related  not  long  ago  that  n  short  time  past  he  was 
honored  with  a  visit  from  a  lady  possessed  of  typical 
hitter  day  intelligence.  She  consulted  him  about  a  uterine 
fibroid.  '  But  as  1,'  says  Barnes,  '  did  not  go  beyond  my 
particular  province  she  remarked  to  me  that  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  was  in  charge  of  her  nervons  system.  Dr.  Williams 
was  taking  care  of  her  lungs,  Spencer  Wells  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  her  rectum,  and  Dr.  Wnlsh  had  her  heart  in 
his  keeping.  If  but  some  adventuresome  doctor  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  evolve  a  new  specialty  and  open 
an  establishment  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  navel,  which  is  the  only  part  that  has  not  yet  been 
seized  upon,  I  think  I  could  promise  him  more  than 
one  patient,'  "  Gross  remarks:  "  Dr.  Barnes  is  mistaken. 
The  veriform  appendix  is  without  a  specialist."     But  how 
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Valentine  Nfott  {178S-1865).  a  pupil  of  Astley  Cooper 
and  Bell,  in  his  advanced  old  age  as  I  knew  him  wat 
still  a  bold  and  brilliant  dperator,  and  nt  the  same  time 
a  good  and  painstaking  anatomist  who  was  perpetually 
in  search  of  abnormalities.  I  recall  witli  pleasure  the  more 
than  septuagenarian  as  one  day,  highly  elated,  he  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  discovered  on  the  dissecting  table, 
n  double  creraaster.  Several  unusual  operations,  like  one 
for  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  in  1818,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  clavicle  for  n  large  tumor  served  to  direct 
general  attention  to  him  at  an  early  date.  With  Gurdon 
Buck  originated  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh 
by  weights;  while  Willard  Parker,  in  1867,  avstematically 
planned  and  carried  out  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  performed  the  first  excision  of  the 
thigh  (18.12)  and  the  operation  of  litholapaxy,  i.e.,  thn 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder  by  means  of  crushlBg 
and  lavage.  Bobbs  did  the  first  cholccystotomy  (1867). 
L.  H.  Sayre  introduced  the  treatment  of  kyphosis  (and 
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scoliosis)  by  means  of  Uie  plastti-  of  Paris  corset.  Another 
shining  light  about  that  time  was  D,  Hayes  Agnew,  author 
of    a    text-book    on     surgery    which    was    in     great    de- 

Otliera  to  be  mentioned  are  Nathan  Smith,  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  Alden  March,  John  T.  Hudgen,  and,  above  all, 
Ernst  Krockowiser,  equally  renowned  as  surgeon,  pliysi- 
cian,  and  pathologist,  whose  loss,  even  now,  after  he 
has  been  resting  under  the  sod  this  quarter  century,  is 
felt  in  many  quarters  not  alone  on  account  of  his  medi' 
cal  achievement,  but  also  for  his  sympathetic  nature  and 
that  unselfishness  with  which  the  former  legionaire  of 
Vienna  interested  liimself  in  our  municipal  and  national 
affairs.  All  these  and  many  others — among  whom  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  Loth.ir  Voss,  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  returned  thirty  years  ago  to  bis  Westphalian  home. 
— labored  in  the  pre-Listerian  times.  Antisepsis  becauie 
the  war  cry  only  in  the  seventies,  and  more  particularly 
after   Joseph   Lister   paid   us   a    prolonged   visit   in    1876. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  surgeons  as  well  as  their 
achievements  has  steadilv  grown  in  this  country,  as  in 
fact  boa  been  the  case  all  over  the  world.  Some  of  the 
names,  perhaps  all  those  whom  I  shall  mention  in  this 
short  sketch,  ore  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers. 
To  Sands,  McBurney,  and  others  we  owe  many  important 
improvements  in  the  operation  for  appendicitis.  McBur- 
ney'a  name  has  been  given  to  the  point  of  characteristic 
pain  located  on  the  hne  drawn  from  the  anterior-superior 
spine  of  the  iUum  to  t)ic  navel.  He  also  gave  us  the 
operation  of  exarticulation  at  the  hip  with  intra-abdominal 
compression  of  the  common  iliac  artery;  also  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  dislocated  and  fractured  head  of  the 
humerus  by  a  method  which  did  not  originate  with  the 
Boston  colleague  claiming  credit  for  it.  To  Sands  we 
also  owe  one  of  the  first  successful  laparotomies  for  in- 
tussusception in  a  nursling.  Permit  me  briefly  to  mention 
a  few  more  names  and  their  superior  achievements;  Abbe, 
internal  esophagotomy  by  means  of  silk  threads  after 
primary  gastrotnmy  ("  string  method  ") ;  Murphy,  Mur- 
phy's button,  resection  and  suturing  of  the  arteries;  Senn, 
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inteatiniil  nniistomoais  by  means  of  decalcified  bone  plates, 
ri'senrches  on  the  pancreas,  text-book  of  surgery;  Keen, 
drainnge  of  the  lateral  veJitricles,  omphalectomy  as  a  part 
of  the  operation  for  umbilical  hernia,  an  excellent  book 
on  surgical  accidents  in  typhoid  fever;  Hartley  (together 
with  Krnuse  of  Altonu}^  extirpation  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  for  trigeminal  neuralgia;  Halstead  and  Willy 
Meyer,  independently  of  each  other,  radical  operation  for 
cancer  of  the  breast  by  extensive  ablation  of  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  pectornlis  minor;  F.  Lange — who,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  to  have  the  insight  and  courage  to 
Umit  himself  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  exclusive  practice  of  surgery,  while  up  to  that 
time  none  of  our  American  celebrities  could  make  up  their 
ininds  to  take  that  step, — position  in  operations  on  the  kid- 
neys, internal  csophagotomy  by  means  of  a  knife-blade 
suspended  from  a  silk  thread  and  then  retracted;  A.  M. 
Phelps,  the  treatment  of  clubfoot  by  open  section;  Weir, 
scientific  surgical  treatment  of  nbscess  of  the  storaaeh, 
which  he  was  admittedly  not  the  first  to  carry  out;  Keys, 
Fuller,  Alexander,  prostatectomy ;  F.  Otis,  internal  ure- 
throtomy;  Konrad  A.  Kelly,  perfection  of  the  direct 
method  of  cystoscopy  and  proctoscopy;  Weyetb,  exarticula- 
tion  of  the  femur  by  the  aid  of  long  needles,  following 
simllnr  projiositions  by  Volkman  and  by  Trendelenburg; 
Colcy,  treatment  of  inoperable  round-celled  sarcomata  with 
the  mixed  toxins  of  erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus; 
McCosb,  injection  of  aperients  directly  into  tlic  upper  end 
nf  t)ie  smnll  intestine  in  operations  for  general  peritonitis; 
W.  T.  Bull,  suture  of  multiple  perforations  of  the  small 
intestini?  caused  by  bullet  wounds;  Halstead,  employiBent 
of  rubber  gloves  in  aseptic  operations,  which  w«s  promptly 
adopted  by  Ziige-ManteutTcl  and  McBumey ;  van  Hook, 
anastomosis  of  the  ureters;  Mears,  vasectomy  for  hyper- 
Irophied  prostate;  Roval  Whitman,  the  treatment  of  flat- 
foot. 

There  lias  been  very  much  original  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  everything  jusl  mrntioneil.  The  Asaerinti 
mind  is  i>eculiarly  inventive,  and  what  it  docs  not  invent 
It  nmdifirs  and  impruvca  to  suit  its  needs.     Foreign  vixiton 
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are  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  prftcticsl  usefulness  of 
the  surgical  arm  a  men  tori  a,  and  the  various  apparatuses 
originated  in  this  country  speak  well  for  tlie  painstaking 
study  of  thoroughly  understood  needs.  As  an  example,  I 
would  mention  the  old  Uavia-Sayre  apparatus  for  hip-joint 
disease,  and  from  the  last  decade  Girtner's  "  telephone 
probe  ■'  for  the  detection  of  metallic  objects  lodged  in  the 
body.  It  can  only  partially  be  replaced  in  its  usefulness 
even  by  tlie  Bontgcn  rays. 

The  Annalt  of  Surgrrg  is  a  surgical  journal  of  great 
importance.  It  has  been  in  existence  over  twenty  years. 
Besides  this,  there  is  not  a  great  journal  in  the  country 
which  does  not  contain  articles  on  surgery. 

Outside  of  the  periodical  literature  there  is  a  Inrge  num- 
ber of  text-books.  1  would  even  say  that  the  number  is 
much  too  large  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  a)] 
somehow  find  a  good  mnrket.  The  Manual  of  Minor 
Surgerfi,  which  was  published  during  the  Civil  War  by 
Stephen  Smith,  wns  cstensively  used.  The  large  Si/ilem, 
by  Ashhurst,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  with 
others  in  its  publication,  commanded  a  large  market.  Bry- 
ant's and  Wyeth's  handbooks  have  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion. The  new,  comprehensive  work  by  Roswell  Park  is 
decidedly  up  to  d;ite,  and  Arpad  Gerster's  "  Aseptic  Sur- 
gery "  lias  ncliieved  a  phenomenal  and  well-merited  suc- 
cess in  its  many  editions.  Just  now  J.  Collins  Warren  has 
finished  an  "  International  Handbook  of  Surgery,"  in  two 
;  Keen  and  White  have  issued  a  second  edition  of 
iheir  comprehensive  work;  Charles  Truax  has  published 
"  The  Meehanicdl  Aspect  of  Surgery,"  and  Levi  Cooper 
Lane  has  issued  his  "Surgery  of  the  Head  and  Neck"  in 
!  edition. 

Orthopedic  surgery  is  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
branch  indebted  to  American  initiative.  To  be  as  accurate 
and  as  correct  as  possible,  I  have,  in  presenting  what  fol- 
lows, made  use  of  the  helpful  assistance  of  my  well- 
informed  but,  unfortunately,  since  departed  friend,  S. 
Ketch,  who  for  many  years  was  director  of  the  polyclinic 
of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  has  gained  merit  by  his 
early  recognition  of  scoliosis  in  children  and  by  his  thor- 
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Dugli  knowledge  of  rachitis  and  clubfoot.  As  fiir  back  as 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Henry  G.  Davis  (liitie  *upra)  of 
New  York  made  use  of  traction  and  the  elastic  support 
ftt  the  perineum  in  his  first  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
hip-joint  disease.  The  apparatuses  for  the  treatment  of 
spoDdylitis  were  distinguished  by  the  fact  tliat  the  weight  of 
tlie  body  was  thrown  on  to  the  slanting  processes  and  that 
the  vertebral  column  was  thus  held  in  hype  rex  tens  ion.  All 
his  separate  works  were  later  brought  together  in  his 
"  Conservative  Surgery."  C.  Fayette  Taylor's  apparatuses 
for  spondylitis  had  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  point  of 
support.  The  support  of  the  perineum  in  affections  of  the 
hip  joint  was  made  inela.stic  and  the  same  principle  was 
applied  to  other  joints.  This  enabled  him  to  keep  his  pa- 
tients in  the  open  air.  For  clubfoot  and  the  contractures 
of  poliomyelitis  he  invented  suitable  contrivances  with 
levers  to  facilitate  locomotion  and  cjtcreise  of  the  museles- 
His  many  labors  in  the  £eld  of  mechanics  were  rery  froit- 
ful.  He  accomplished  less  in  the  provinces  of  etiology 
and  pathology.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  declaring  poliomyelitis  a  preeminently  American  dis- 
ease, especially  prevalent  among  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
presumably  the  result  of  the  nervous,  restless  tempera- 
ment. He  has  gained  lasting  recognition  in  the  founding 
of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  with  its  polyclinic,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  since  risen  to  a  place  of  considerable  influ- 
ence and  rank.  A  man  of  great  erudition  in  pathology 
was  Louis  Bauer,  who  wrote  the  first  systematic  work  on 
orthopedic  surgery  in  our  country.  L.  A.  Sayre  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  course  of  instruction  in  orthopedics  in 
one  of  our  medical  schools.  He  was  always  active,  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  plaster  of 
Paris  jacket  to  cases  of  kyphosis  and  scoliosis  (first  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  Bryan  in  Kentucky),  wrote  on  orthopedic 
surgery,  clubfoot,  diseases  of  the  vertebral  column,  etc., 
and  offered  a  method  for  the  resection  of  the  head  of  the 
femur.  J.  Knight's  merit  consisted  primarily  in  that  he 
succeeded  in  winning  over  laymen  to  the  founding  of  a 
"  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,"  which,  under  Gib- 
ncy,  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  a  large 
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popularity.  A.  D.  Judson  has  done  valunbk-  work  in  tbe 
etiology  and  the  mecluinism  of  scoliosiH  and  in  the  statis- 
tics ftf  the  etiology  of  various  deformities.  Newton  M. 
Shaffer  has  achieved  iiigh  merit  in  the  matter  of  mechanics 
and  apparatus.  He  wrote  on  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  ehronic  joint  disenaes,  on  traction  in  the  treatment  of 
clubfoot,  on  non-deforming  clubfoot,  hysterical  joint  afTec- 
tions,  and  many  other  subjects.  Of  V.  P.  Gibney's  bt- 
erary  works  I  shall  mention  only  his  chief  labor  on  hip' 
joint  diseases.  A.  M.  Phelps  is  one  of  our  most  active 
artliopedists.  His  open  operation  for  clubfoot,  modified 
after  Post,  assured  for  him  an  international  reputation, 
and  his  public  writings,  abounding  in  originality  and  force, 
have  made  him  very  popular.  Of  tbe  yoimger  men  I  shall 
mention  Royal  Whitman.  T.  Halstcad  Myers,  H.  L.  Tay- 
lor, B.  K.  Townsend,  R.  H.  Sayre,  and  Teschner. 

In  Boston,  Buehminster  Brown  was  the  first  to  come 
forward  in  favor  of  orthopedic  surgery  as  a  specialty. 
One  of  tlie  first  cases  of  double  congenital  dislocation  of 
the  hip  to  be  successfully  treated  occurred  there,  E.  K. 
Bradford,  founder  and  director  of  the  orthopedic  depart- 
ment of  the  Children's  Hospital,  wrote,  among  many  other 
things,  in  coUaborution  with  R.  W.  I.ovett  (author  of 
"Diseases  of  the  Hip  Joint"),  the  most  complete  Amer- 
ican book  on  "  Orthopedic  Surgery."  Among  the  younger 
mei.  Brackett,  Goldthwaite,  Dana,  Thorndike,  and  Scudder 
have  acquired  honorable  reputations. 

In  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Lee  has  done  much  for  the 
"  treatment  of  scoliosis  by  exercise,"  and  A.  S,  Roberts 
founded  the  first  school  of  orthopedics  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  here 
De  Forest  Willnrd,  Wilson,  W.  J.  Taylor,  and  J.  K. 
Young    ("Orthopedic   Surgerv  "). 

In  Chicago,  Ridlon,  Blancllard,  and  Andrew,?  are  doing 
active  work,  partly  as  leneherB.  partly  as  practitioners 
with  new  apparatus.  Coolidge  is  much  regarded  for  his 
painstaking  work.  In  Baltimore,  K.  Tunstal  Taylor 
erected  a  hospital  for  crippled  and  deformed  children. 
In  Buffalo  orthopedic  surgerv  is  honorablv  represented  by 
L.  A.  Weigel.  In  San  FrnAciseo,  H.  m!  Sherman  wrote 
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on  tiilierculnr  disease  of  the  joints  and  on  congenital  dis- 
locations. In  St.  Paul,  A.  J.  Gillette  has  won  merit 
through  the  introduction  of  stnte  care  of  poor  crippled 
children.  In  St.  Louis  this  specialty  has  its  representa- 
tive in  A.  J.  Steele  and  P.  Holfnutn.  Many  of  the  works 
of  all  these  gentleman  may  be  found  in  the  eleven  yearly 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopedic 
Association, 

My  friend  Dr.  Hermann  G.  Klotz  very  readily  granted 
my  request  for  information  regarding  the  position  of  der- 
matology in  America  and  the  more  important  contribu- 
tions of  American  physicians  to  the  domain  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  syphilis.  The  picture  of  his  spe- 
cialty which  Dr.  KlotK  draws,  as  it  is  represented  in  our 
country,  is  so  instructive  that  it  seemed  to  me  desirable 
in  the  interests. of  those  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  prac- 
tice to  offer  it  to  you  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  domain  of  dermatology  and  syphilology  has  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  been  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
formentation,  and  therefore  has  in  general  nothing  or 
very  little  of  iinportanee  to  show  in  the  way  of  serious 
achievements.  The  persistent  lack  of  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  definite  parasite  of  syphilis  continues  to  retain 
this  branch  at  the  level  of  hyfwthesis  and  mere  empiri- 
cism. As  regards  the  field  of  dermatology  proper,  the 
most  important  subject  for  investigation  is  the  further 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  histological  changes  in 
the  skin  and  the  part  which  the  vegetable  parasites  play 
therein.  A  number  of  questions  of  a  nature  more  or  less 
general  liave  engaged  the  interests  of  various  dermatolog- 
ical  congresses,  without,  however,  leading  to  any  definite 
results.  American  dermatologists  have  made  important 
contributions  to  all  these  provinces.  A  large  pnrt  of  them 
is  Contained  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Derma- 
tologicnl  Association,  the  olde.st  organisation  of  its  kind. 
Most  of  the  works  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  Ciita- 
neoui  finil  Genilo-l'riniirif  Diieates.  A  large  number  of 
publications  of  individual  obsen-ations  of  rare  diseases 
and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  essays,  more  in  the  form 
of  clinical  lectures,  cannot  be  further  considered  here. 
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The  snnic  applies  to  the  rich  clinical  material  of  the  local 
societies,  like  the  New  York  Dermato logical  Society. 

"  The  number  of  text-books  and  hand-books,  some  of 
them  excelleut,  some,  to  say  the  lenst,  very  useful,  is  by  no 
meass  insignificant.  Those  by  Hyde,  Hardaway,  Rohin- 
son,  Jackson,  Shoemaker,  and  others  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  foremost  of  all  is  the  still  unfinished  chef 
d'oeuvre  of  Duhring,  '  Cutaneous  Medicine.'  The  ex- 
haustive works  of  Morrow,  Hardaway-Bangs,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  skin  diseases  in  the  '  Twen- 
tieth Century  Praetice,'  offer  proof  that  n  large  number 
of  physicians  are  able  to  treat  dermatological  subjects  sci- 
entifically. Morrow's  and  Taylor's  atlases,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  photographic  plates  of  Tiffard  and  Fox,  are  at 
least  equal  in  merit  to  similar  publications  elsewhere. 
Especial  mention  is  due  the  escellcnt  microp holographs 
presented  bv  Fordvce.  In  the  domain  of  svphilis  Taylor's 
■  Venereal  Disease's,"  Wliite  and  Martin,  Hyde,  and  Bulk- 
ley's    compilation    on     '  Syphilis    Insontium '    are    to    be 


■'Finally,  the  works  of  Hyde  (1889)  and  of  Taylor 
(1890)  on  syphilitic  and  other  chronic  nlfections  of  the 
vulva  are  worthy  of  mention,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
own  importance,  but  also  because  an  acquaintance  with 
tliem  would  save  some  of  the  latest  writers  in  German 
periodicals  the  trouble  of  rediscovering   the   same   condi- 

VI 

SAMUEL   BAKD 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology  had  their  first  renowned 
representative  in  New  York  in  Samuel  Bard,  author  of 
that  classical  work  on  diplitheria  which  appeared  fifty 
years  before  Brrtonneau.  Other  older  names  which  arc 
also  well  known  to  you  arc  those  of  Hodge  (I796-1874, 
pessaries)  and  Charles  D.  Meigs  in  Fhilndelphia,  the  dis- 
coverer of  thrombosis  as  the  cause  of  death  in  confine- 
ment; also  Henning  Bedford,  in  New  York,  who,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  first  to  attempt,  in  an  instructive  though 
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at  times  ninusing  mnnner,  to  introduce  clinical  instruction 
as  early  as  fifty  years  ago.  In  Chicago,  Byford  practiced 
successfully  as  obstetrician;  in  Rnltiinore,  Nathan  Smith, 
well  known  as  a  surgeon  and  one  of  the  first  ovariotomists 
(luai)-  The  predecessor  of  these  two  was  Atlee,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Pcnslee's  works  on  ovariotomy,  founded  as  they 
were  equally  on  a  varied  practice  and  great  erudition,  con- 
tributed only  in  part  to  his  fame.  His  text-book  of  his- 
tology was  for  its  time  at  the  height  of  the  science,  and 
was  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  quite  a  number  of 
our  older  medical  men  who  had  gained  renown  in  some 
specialty  were  thoroughly  educated  physicians,  and  not 
infrequently  possessed  in  addition  a  good  classical  educa- 
tion. J.  Marion  Sims  (18I.S-1883)  did  not  belong  to  this 
class.  He  wns  a  self-taught  man,  highly  gifted,  inventive, 
and  self-conscious  withal.  His  uterine  speculum  dates 
from  the  year  1839.  His  early  operations  on  vesico- 
vaginal fistulas  were  performed  on  colored  women  in  his 
countrr  practice  in  the  South.  His  fame  quickly  spread  to 
New  York,  and  thence  all  over  the  earth  s  sphere.  The 
foundation  of  tlie  New  York  Hospital  for  Women  (1855) 
was  exclusively  his  own  work.  Without  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  pathology,  he  still  grasped  the  right  thing 
by  intuition.  I  remember  full  well  how,  forty  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  very  term  sepsis  was  hardly  known, 
he  explained  to  me  the  obscure  cases  of  death  following 
his  operations,  and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  he 
then  introduced  drainage  through  Douglas'  eul  de  sac. 
His  pupil  and  for  many  years  his  assistant.  Thomas  Em- 
met, is  still  ncOve  in  New  York.  His  theory  regarding 
the  all-prrvading  harmful  influence  of  laceration  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  is  unfortunately  exaggerated  and  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  towards  the  multiplication  of  un- 
necessary operations,  but  his  gift  of  observation  and  the 
introduction  of  some  new  methods  of  operation  procured 
for  him   well-deserved   consideration   and   rank. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inflnenee  which  antisepsia  and 
nseiuia  have  exerted  on  it,  midwifery  has  developed  i 
leas  in  the  Uat  ten  years  throughout  the  world  than  many 
other  branches  of  ntedieine.      The  vide  disseminatiaa  of 
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medical  journals,  great  and  small,  good  and  indifferent 
(rarely  altogether  bad),  and  the  growing  importance  of 
post-graduate  schools  where  the  country  practitioners  come 
to  take  their  vacation  courses,  t]ie  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  prophylaxis  and  the  management  of  labor,  hits 
penetrated  even  to  the  backwoods.  Fordyce  Backer.  Liisk, 
Hirst,  and  Williams  were  particularly  tjic  ones  who  have 
done  notable  service  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
correct  view  in  regard  to  puerperal  fever,  after  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  had,  nearly  sixty  years  previously,  taught 
the  contagious  nature  of  that  disease.  They  met  with 
better  luck  and  less  apposition  than  ponr  Semmelweis.  who 
was  driven  to  the  madhouse,  and  In  whom  they  recently 
erected  a  monument  of  stone  and  hronse  as  hnrd  as  the 
veins  and  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Nor  did  Holmes  meet 
with  ready  succes.s.  On  page  400  of  E.  P.  Evans's  book 
(vide  $upra)^whoin,  by  the  way.  it  would  be  interesting 
to  rend  after  first  reading  page  l.'i5  of  Ughetti's  work  on 
the  occasional  attitude  of  one  physician  to  another,  enti- 
tled "  Between  Doctors  and  Patients  "  (German  transla- 
tion by  GnlliJ—one  may  read  the  following:  "  In  a 
treatise  entitled  '  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,'  pub- 
lished as  far  back  as  18i.'5,  Holmes  first  pointed  out  the 
communicable  nature  of  this  disease.  F'or  this  opinion  he 
was  attacked  in  the  most  fnrious  manner  by  hi.s  American 
colleagues,  and  more  especially  by  Hodge  and  Meigs,  two 
professors  at  the  medical  coUege  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom 
he  was  loaded  with  the  coarsest  insults.  He  did  not  allow 
himself,  however,  to  be  carried  away  to  the  point  of  pay- 
ing back  those  blustering  opponents  in  the  same  coin,  but 
stood  his  defense  with  composure  and  dignity,  as  always 
behooves,  though  unfortunately  is  not  always  the  case,  in 
the  discussion  of  scientjfic.queations.  At  the  bedside  of 
the  mother  lying  under  her  cover  with  the  little  newborn 
baby  at  her  breast  he  bud  no  desire  to  pick  quarrels  with 
nnybody.  He  demanded  a  hearing,  not  from  a  sense  of 
vanity  or  from  personal  motives,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  many  women  who.te  lives  were  at  stake  until  such 
time  as  there  should  arise  a  stronger  voice  which  would 
plead  their  cause." 
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As  n  matter  of  fapt,  puerpcrnl  fever  is  di 
throughout  the  country,  with  tile  poasible  exeeption  of  the 
congested  nnd  neglected  quarters  occupied  by  the  pool. 
Good  hospitals  like  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in  New 
York,  founded  by  McLane,  yield  a  mortality  oi  ■^%  or 
less,  and  at  times  none  at  all,  for  a  number  of  years 
succession.  The  value  of  antistreptococcus  serum  in 
present  form  and  stage  of  development  is  still  as  doubt- 
ful here  as  it  is  in  your   own  country. 

We  are  indebted  for  good  anatomical  studies  to  Dickin- 
son (frozen  sttctions,  studies  of  the  pelvic  floor)  and  F. 
Foster  (also  of  the  pelvis).  These  works  arc  included  in 
the  collections  of  the  American  Gynecological  Association, 
In  the  same  transactions  are  to  be  found  Arthur  John- 
stone's studies  of  menstruation  and  ovulation.  In  the  trana- 
aetions  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  are  contained 
Clark's  studies  of  the  corpus  luteum.  An  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  ovum,  with  beau- 
tiful microphotographs,  is  the  one  by  Edmund  B.  Wilson, 

Pelvic  measurements  have  been  made  in  large  numbera 
in  Boston,  Baltimore  (Johns  Hopkins),  and  in  New  York 
(Broome  Street  Hospital  and  Sloane  Maternity  HospitaJ), 
It  is  out  of  place  to  enumerate  here  specifically  the  jour- 
nals in  which  these  appear,  fur  besides  the  special  journals, 
such  ns  the  Journal  of  Obitelrict  nnd  of  the  Dtteatet  of 
Women  and  Children,  which  has  been  published  since 
each  one  of  the  larger  periodicals  can  exhibit  articles  of 
this  kind. 

The  bacteriology  of  the  vagina  of  pregnant  women  hai 
been  successfully  studied  by  Williams  (Johns  Hopkins), 
I  have  often  seen  his  name  mentioned  in  the  European 
journals. 

Operative  obstetrics  has  heon  advanced  in  many  direc- 
tions. Accouchement  force  by  Man,  Edgar,  Grandin, 
Diihrsscn,  and  others ;  symphysiotomy  by  Avers,  Gnrrigues 
and  others  (it  seems  to  me  that  this  operation  is  thonghfr 
more  highly  of  here  than  in  your  country),  and  Cesariait 
section  by  Harris  (Philadelphia).  The  latter  procedui^ 
has  been  carried  out  with  marked  success,  especially  ii 
those  cases  where  the  choice  lies  between  it  and 
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olomy,  which  is  in  great  vogiie  in  England.  Instead  of 
the  latter,  Davis,  Coc,'"  and  others  recommend  hysterectomy 
in  certain  eases.  This  operation  has  also  been  carried  out 
with  happy  results  in  puerperal  sepsis. 

Naturally  there  is  also  no  laelc  of  text-books.  "  Still 
they  come,"  is  the  cry  all  over  the  world.  Luckily  there 
are  among  them  m.iny  rcnl  good  ones.  Lusk  lived  to  see 
many  editions  of  his  book,  which  also  hns  appeared  in  many 
languages-  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  unfortunately 
took  place  two  years  ago,  he  spoke  to  me  of  a  Japanese 
translation.  Reynolds',  Davis',  and  Hirst's  books  are  all 
up  to  date,  have  a  wide  circle  of  renders,  and  have  contrib- 
uted much  towards  the  dissemination  of  the  science  and  art 
of  obstetrics  in  all  medical  circles.  Vou  will  understand 
what  this  means  if  you  will  recollect  that  our  sovereignty 
extends  over  more  than  five  hundred  gcogniphical  miles 
bv  legitimate  survey,  not  mentioning  that  disgraceful 
freak,  the  Philippines. 

The  "  System  of  Obstetrics,"  published  not  long  ago  by 
Mann,  of  Buffalo,  and  others,  is  an  enterprise  planned  on 
a  large  scale.  Naturally  the  articles  are  not  all  of  equal 
value,  but  most  of  them  are  of  great  importance,  and  s 
are  considered  classical. 

A  great  handicap  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics, 
which  mainly  concerns  the  masses  of  the  population,  is 
want  of  well-schooled  and  moderately  intelligent  midw 
The  large  number  of  physicians  with  whom  the  many 
schools  of  our  wide  country  provide  the  population  hat 
taken  up  arms  against  the  competition  of  women  presum- 
ably trained  for  one  express  purpose.  However,  it  did 
not  occur  to  the  women  physicians,  who,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  have,  by  their  ever-increasing  numbers,  made 
the  practice  of  their  male  colleagues  more  and  more  uncer- 
tain, to  limit  themselves  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics.  Con- 
seqnently  the  material  well-being  of  the  army  of  physi- 
cians in  their  struggle  for  existence  depends  in  large  part 
npon    obstetrical    practice.      This    is   true    even    in    those 

'•  I  am  olili^rFd  to  Professor  Coe  for  many  contributions  relat- 
ing to  American  obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
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places  wliere  the  income  from  this  source  nniong  the  poorer 
population  is  insignificant. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pnss  thnt  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  midwives  lias  been  and  still 
is  universal.  When,  twenty  years  ago,  the  subject  came  up 
for  discussion  in  the  County  Society  of  New  York,  the 
proposition  of  establishing  legalized  schools  was  lost,  of 
course  by  the  "  respectfully  submitted  "  majority  of  one 
hundred  to  one.  A  few  years  ago  the  question  wos  again 
broached.  A  very  earnest  rann,  well  known  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  specialty,  brought  forward  ns  an  axiom  the 
proposition  that  the  average  midwife  was  not  able  to  com- 
prchend  the  complications  of  a  natural  labor  and  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis;  that  the  mid- 
wives  arc  incorrigible  quacks  who  never  admit  their  igno- 
rance, .ind  that  "  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  that  pestilential  remnant,  the  pre-antisep- 
tic  midwife  and  schools  for  midwives,"  This  settled  the 
question  once  more,  and  the  difference  between  the  actual 
condition  of  things  just  described  and  the  desirable  but 
yet-to-be -created  legally  supervised  schools  and  their  schol- 
ars was  entirely  overlooked. 

There  is  no  need  for  my  telling  i/ou  about  the  neces- 
sity for  an  institution  of  midwives.  An  experience  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  speaks  for  itself,  and  even  in 
Great  Britain  the  question  is  beginning  to  be  discussed  se- 
riously. We,  however,  are  in  this  respect  still  behind  the 
times.  If  you  will  only  consider  that  apart  from  remote 
country  districts  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  cities  of  one-half 
to  two  million  population,  a  large  part  of  which  consists 
of  poor,  sometimes  of  very  poor,  people,  among  whom  puer- 
peral fever  mostly  prevails,  you  will  understand  that  the 
existence  of  trained  and  responsible  midwives  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  country.  Moreover,  you  must  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  l>eguiled  by  our  statistics,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  puerperal  fever  was  dying  out 
from  among  the  general  population.  At  various  times  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  disease  in  a  number  of  casei 
where  it  could  be  traced  to  one  and  the  same  ofBciating 
.  Voman  (unschooled,  uncleanly,  and  irresponsible).  Hurt 
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the  fij^ri^s  (if  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  arc  SO  amoll, 
however,  is  explained  btst  of  till  by  Ihc  fact  that  the  health 
departments  of  the  large  cities  are  in  the  habit  of  inves- 
tigating this  cause  of  death,  while  "  pneumonia,"  "  pleu- 
risy," ■■  peritonitis,"  "  nephritis,"  "  endocarditis,"  when 
they  appear  on  the  death  certificates,  paas  unchallenged. 
How  necessary  the  specinlixcd  midwife  is  for  tbe  poor 
population  of  our  large  cities  becomes  clearly  manifest 
from  many  fact^  which  I  have  brought  to  the  notice  of . 
tlie  profession  on  different  occasions.  Among  the  richer 
classes  the  physician,  as  was  at  least  formerly  the  case 
in  your  country,  does  not  require  a  midwife,  cither  ns  a 
help  to  himself  or  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  One 
of  the  hundreds  of  well-schooled  nurses  who  are  always 
at  hand,  offers  nil  that  is  necessary  in  this  respect.  But 
among  the  poor  population  the  physician  must,  of  neces- 
sity, also  he  nurse  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him,  with- 
out, however,  being  in  a  position  to  do  aa  much  as  could 
be  expected  of  s  midwife  who  visits  her  patients  once  or 
twice  every  day.  I  am  sure  tbat  during  tbe  ten  years 
beginning  with  1853  I  have  myself  bathed  one  thousand 
newborn  babies,  not  mentioning  all  other  sorts  of  mfknual 
assistance.  But  shall  I  add  all  the  other  things  that  I 
simultaneously  perpetrated?  At  tbe  same  time  I  daily 
treated  contagious  diseases,  typhoid,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  performed  tracheotomies,  and  all  this  with- 
out changing  my  clothes,  without  disinfection,  in  rotation 
with  confinements : 

"  Children's  doctor  and  physiclsn, 

Surgeon,  also  elcctrleian." 

It  is  very  evident  tbat  I  "managed  worse  than  a  peit- 
house,"  and  it  is  olso  very  certnin  that  every  busy  medical 
practitioner  who  also  undertakes  confineuienis  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  community.  Physicians,  now  that  they 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  danger  emanating  from 
themselves,  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  that  grue- 
some responsibility  by  raising  their  voice  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing schools  for  midwives  under  strict  supervision. 
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In  this  wny  something  would  be  done  for  the  poor  which 
in  a  measure  would  be  slinilnr  to  the  advantages  otfered 
nowadays  in  other  respects  by  the  improved  conditions  in 
the  targe  cities,  Here  we  have  a  number  of  practitioner! 
who  follow  obstetrics  as  a  specialty  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  These  are  patronized  by  the  women  who 
wish  to  secure  for  the  time  of  their  need  the  services  of 
a   presumably   skillful   but   above   all  safe   aeeouchetir. 

It  seems  to  me  that  American  gynecology  has  aroused 
in  Europe,  at  least,  as  much  notice  as  any  other  of  our 
achievements.  This  is  natural  enough,  for  among  th;- 
early  names  of  all  nations  those  of  McDowell,  the  first 
ovariotomist.  of  Atlee,  Peaslee,  and  of  the  erratic  but  re- 
sourceful and  auceessful  Marion  Smith,  were  well  known. 
Whatever  else  was  at  that  time  brought  into  the  daszling 
light  has  gradually  fadetl  from  the  Aeld  of  vision  and 
what  was  left  was  solid  and  enduring.  In  a  general 
way  the  scientide  endeavors  of  all  nations  closely  cor- 
respond to  eaeh  other,  and  science  and  art  cease  more  and 
more  to  be  national  or  even  local.  Before  it  disappears 
entirely,  chauvinism  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  making 
itself  ridiculous  on  other  arenas.  Thus  then  has  American 
gynecology  developed  parallel  with  that  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially operative  gynecology  since  the  adoption  of  improved 
aseptic  teehnic,  the  principles  whereof  are  here  gladly 
ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Schimmelbusch.  "  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  American  surgeon,"  writes  to  me  a 
friendly  distinguished  surgeon,  "  to  turn  to  practical  use 
the  mere  hints  of  foreign  observers  and  to  further  build 
on  them  and  also  to  develop  and  improve  upon  them  by 
original  ideas  and  devices.  He  is  eager  to  try  new  meth- 
oda,  he  is  open  to  the  temptation  of  accepting  fads,  but 
in  the  end  he  eomes  back  to  conservative  views.  In  this 
way  the  history  of  abdominal  surgery  in  this  country  is 
working  out  its  destiny  from  the  time  when  fifteen  years 
ago  it  received  its  impulse  from  Tait.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  vaginal  hysterectomy  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
French  school." 

A  work  of  great  importance  was  T.  Gaillnrd  Thomas's 
ffNew  York)    "Systematic  Handbook  of  the    Diseases  wf 
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Women."  Whnt  it  lacked  in  its  first  edition  with  rcmard  to 
pathological  anatomy  was  correcti'd  in  the  talcr  issues. 
Thus  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  this  book  was  a  uni- 
versally esteemed  source  of  instruction.  Through  a  period 
of  many  years,  on  account  of  the  frequent  absence  of 
Sims,  the  author  was  the  alert,  successful  and  much-sought 
opcrntor-  I  think  there  is  reaaou  to  believe  that  the  new, 
scientific,  «nd  reliable  book  of  Giirrigues'  (New  York), 
which  hna  thus  far  appeared  in  two  editions,  will  replace 
that  older  work. 

Inventiveness  and  acuity  have  not  come  to  an  end  with 
Sims.  For  several  years  past  there  have  been  contributed 
earnest  oluervations  and  painstaking  work.  The  clinical 
and  pathological  work  done  by  Kelly  and  his  assistants 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  rightfully  considered 
ns  a  model.  His  researches  on  the  ureter  and  his  ureteral 
diagnosis  will  compare  favorably,  to  aay  the  least,  with 
whnt  has  been  done  in  any  other  place. 

The  transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society 
have  for  many  years  contained  what  was  of  the  highest 
worth  in  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the 
field  under  consideration,  and  on  that  account  they  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  special  in- 
vestigator. In  1 SSQ  John  £rync  published  his  favorable 
experiences  with  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  cervis 
uteri  by  gal va no-cautery,  and  he  returned  to  the  same 
subject  in  1896.  In  n  book  which  was  just  pubUshed  this 
year  ("  Eleetrohemostasis  and  Operative  Surgery  ")  Alex- 
ander J.  C.  Skene  (unfortunately  died  in  June,  IpOO). 
author  of  the  book  on  the  female  bladder,  comes  out  with 
his  own  rich  experiences  of  the  favorable  influences  of 
galvano-eautery  in  the  same  sense  as  his  friend  and  pred- 
ecessor, Bryne.  As  far  back  as  twenty  to  forty  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  .Stoehrer's  large  and  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus was  Ihi'  only  other  available  expedient,  I  did  a 
variety  of  work  with  the  instruments  invented  by  the 
latter." 

In  the  snme  year.  1889.  Cleveland  brought  out  his  in- 
genious modification  of  Alexander's  operation.  In  18JI0 
Arthur  Johnstone  brought  out  his  excellent  researches  in 
S7fl 
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In  1898  Piyor  perfected  the  methods  of  yaginal  sec- 
tion. Coe  worked  on  the  improvement  of  conserratiye 
methods. 

Side  by  side^  however,  with  the  gain  in  the  conserva- 
tive direction,  operations  have  not  suffered  with  regard 
to  skill  and  daring.  Beginning  with  Battey^  the  originator 
of  '*  normal  ovariotomy/'  which  gave  a  start  to  so  many 
excesses,  down  to  Price  and  Wylie  and  many,  many  others 
of  local  or  general  fame,  womanhood  suffered  no  ladL 
of  skillful  ser\'itors.  And  yet  it  is  asserted  by- those  best 
qualified  that  the  main  original  work  of  the  Americans 
during  the  last  ten  years  consists  in  the  perfection  of 
aseptic  technic  and  minor  plastic  operations.  Here  be- 
long operations  on  the  perineum,  Dudley's  operation  for 
anteflexion  and  on  the  ureters,  and  the  perfection  of  various 
details  (sutures,  dressings,  and  post-operative  treatment) 
in  abdominal  operations.  The  surgical  treatment  of  retro- 
version, of  the  diseases  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  myomec- 
tomy and  hysterectomy,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  have  been  enriched  by  new  methods.  In 
my  own  opinion,  which  is  that  of  an  almost  entirely  disin- 
terested onlooker,  the  chief  progress,  aside  from  the  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  in 
individual  cases,  consists  in  the  fact  that  even  among  gyne- 
cologists, the  idea  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  that 
there  exists  a  relationship  between  the  organism  as  a  whole 
and  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the  furor  oper- 
andi has  considerably  abated.  I  remember  how,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  during  a  session  of  the  Obstetrical  Society, 
I  brought  down  upon  myself  the  indignation  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  at  the  sight  of  a  dishful  of  ovaries  I  declared 
that  after  all  the  best  place  for  an  ovary  was  the  pelvis 
of  the  living  woman.  With  certain  restrictions  this  view 
has  now  been  adopted  also  by  the  gynecologists,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  luckily  also  physicians. 

VII 

For  the  history  of  ophthalmology  in  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject of  my   friend,  Dr.   Julius  Wolff,  the  eye  specialist. 
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According  to  him  the  Americnn  achievements  during  this 
period  consist  for  the  most  part  in  reports  of  cnses  and 
chnical  studies.  In  the  pathology  of  tlie  eye  Ward  A, 
Holden  has  done  good  worlt.  Besides  many  microscopic 
investigations  he  has  published  researches  on  the  pathology 
of  experimental  blindness  produced  by  quinine  imd  on 
blindness  following  large  hemorrhages,  and  the  in- 
jection of  methyl  alcohol.  During  the  last  years  his  con- 
tributions to  tJie  pathology  of  the  eye  have  mainly  dealt 
with  the  eye  lesions  in  "  amaurotic  family  idiocy."  A.  Alt 
has  also  given  us  valuable  pathological  investigations. 
Lucien  Howe  has  written  on  the  pathology  of  chronic 
membranous  conjunctivitis.  He  is  the  same  man  who  car- 
ried off  the  prixe  of  the  State  Medical  Society  by  his  work 
"  On  the  Measurements  of  the  Intraocular  Fundus  and  the 
Slie  of  the  Angle  of  Measurement." 

In  the  bacteriology  of  the  eye  the  names  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Weeks  and  Dr.  Harold  Gifford  are  well  known,  tlie 
first  through  the  familiar  bacillus  bearing  his  name,  that 
of  the  latter  on  account  of  his  researches  on  the  pncu- 
mococcus  in  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  eve. 

We  are  indebted  to  Carl  Weiland  for  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  optics  and  the  physiology  of  the  eye  (The 
Mechanism  of  the  Movements  of  the  Eve,  Binocular  Vis- 
ion), also  to  John  Green  (Eye  Glasses),' Henry  D.  Noyea, 
Edward  Jackson,  and  Ward  A.  Holden  ( DeccntrBtion  of 
the  Lenses,  its  Therapeutic  Importance,  and  Tables  of  Pris- 
matic Effects).  Swan  Burnett  has  published  his  results 
of  the  measurements  of  a  large  numt>er  of  astigmatic  eyes 
and  G.  Hay  has  done  careful  work  in  physiological 
optics. 

Eyestrain  and  "  hrterophoria  "  are  matters  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  zealous,  at  times,  in  our  private  opin- 
ion, of  too  zealous  study.  George  P.  Stevens.  Ambrose  L, 
Hnnnev,  Swan  Burnett,  Alexander  Duane,  who  not  long 
ago  wrote  an  excellent  bonk  on  anomalies  of  the  muselca, 
the  late  lamented  Henry  D.  Noyes,  Charles  A.  Oliver,  P. 
D.  Bisley,  Charles  S.  Bull,  and  Inst  but  not  least,  George 
M.  Gould,  hive  given  their  attention  to  this  subject.  This 
eyestrain  which  has  a  direct  injurious  effect  on  the  muscles 
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has  been  looked  upon  by  mnny  as  tlie  exclu^ 
large  number  of  tiervoiis  disorders  iiniong 
headache,  choreu  and  epilepsy,  play 
role.  Among  these  men  there  are  soi 
gift  of  observation,  mature  experience,  and  absolute  hon- 
esty, who  cannot  be  accused  of  the  inevitable  exaggerations 
of  the  notoriety  seeker  and  of  those  suffering  from  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  operating.  Luckily  the  original  ex- 
cessive zeal  has  cooled  down  considerably. 

The  number  of  interesting- and  valuable  clinical  obser- 
vations and  therapeutic  results  is  very  great.  As  illustra- 
tions may  be  mentioned  H.  Knapp's  "  Angioid  Streaks  "  of 
the  retina,  Charles  S.  Bull's  contributions  to  tumors  of  the 
orbit,  his  remarks  on  the  results  of  operation  for  squint 
and  his  researches  on  the  eifect  of  irideetoniy  in  n  large 
number  of  cases  of  glaucoma.  O.  F.  Wadsworth 
of  the  first  to  declare  torticollis  to  be  dependent  on  a 
faulty  position  of  the  eyes.  G.  C.  Harlow  published  con- 
tributions on  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  in  blind  eyes,  and 
Carl  Koller  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  cases  of  amau- 
rotic family  idiocy  (B.  Sachs).  Charles  A.  Oliver  intro- 
duced a  reliable  method  for  the  detection  of  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  Many  noteworthy  obser- 
vations have  come  from  P.  D.  Rislcy,  Emil  Gruening,  G. 
E.  dc  SchwcinitE,  John  A.  Weeks,  A.  Scliapringer,  Swan 
Burnett,  Casey  A.  Wood.  Adolf  Alt,  Edward  Jackson,  S. 
Theobald,  Henry  D.  Noyes,  W.  F.  Xorris,  W.  Thompson, 
L.   R,   Randolph,  B.  A.   Randall,  and  many   others. 

As  regards  appliances  and  operative  methods,  H. 
Knapp's  "  roller  forceps  "  and  his  discision  needle,  as  well 
as  John  A.  Weeks'  curved  needle,  Edward  Jackson's  bi- 
nocular hand-magnifying  glass,  and  Carl  Roller's  direc- 
tions for  reading  with  amblyopic  eyes  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  F.  C.  Hotz  has  become  known  through  his  opera- 
tions on  the  eyelids.  J.  W.  Bullard  has  introduced  a  very 
practical  method  of  operation  for  keratoconus,  and  Emil 
ling  performed  curettage  for  pannus.  Both  Charles 
S.  Bull  and  H.  Knapp  have  advanced  the  operation  of 
estraction  of  cataract  without  iridectomy  and  have  per- 
fected the  technic  of  the  operation. 
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H.  Knapp'a  "  Archives  of  Ophthnlmolog; "  are  pub- 
lished in  Germany  by  Scliwcigger,  Specialists  know  best 
what  this  publication,  originating  hs  it  does  from  authori- 
ties of  the  highest  standing,  hua  dune  for  ophthalmology. 
There  is  also  no  lack  of  good  textbooks  like  those  bv 
Henry  D.  Noyes,  W.  F.  Norris,  C.  A.  Oliver,  G.  E. 
de  Schweinitz,  and  the  "  American  Text-Book  of  Ophthal- 
mology." A  short  {four  hundred  l:2mo  pages),  handy, 
clear,  compend  is  the  one  by  Charles  H.  May  (1900), 
wliich  has  enjoyed  favorable  notice  on  the  part  of  critics 
here,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

In  the  medical  schools  ophthalmology  is  one  of  the 
special  "  clinical  "  subjects.  In  the  great  medical  schools, 
attendance  at  the  clinical  demonstrations  and  exercises, 
as  well  as  a  final  examination,  have  been  obligatory  for  n 
number  of  years.  Nor  is  there  nowadays  a  large  city  in 
the  union  where  there  do  not  exist  hospitals  or  clinics  for 
the  diseases  of  the  eyes.  As  a  rule  these  are  intended  also 
for  ear  diseases  and  in  most  cases  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  private  philanthropy.  Some  of  them  are 
many  doxcn  years  old.  In  New  York  there  arc  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
and  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute  of  the  famous 
and  devoted  H.  Knapp.  All  three  are  institutions  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Boston  render  similar 


The  progress  of  otology  dates  from  the  organization 
of  the  American  Otological  Society  in  1868.  an  event 
which  served  to  arouse  the  interest  of  American  physicians 
in  this  subject.  The  transactions  of  this  society  were  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  yejir-books,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  monographs  and  text-hooks,  everything  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  ear  is  contained  in 
I  tiiese  transactions  and  also  in  the  "  Areliives  of  Otology," 
I  well  as  in  other  journals  of  a  general  character.     As  ii 
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the  cose  everywhere  else,  the  age  of  antisepsis  and  nsepsis 
hag  also  advanced  the  Burf;ery  of  the  ear  and  has  enhniiced 
the  interest  in  tliis  field.  Anatomical  and  pfay biological 
studies  have  also  not  been  neglected.  C.  G.  Blake  (Bos- 
ton) wrote  on  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  telephone  on  the 
hearing  power,  on  operations  on  the  middle  ear  (1892- 
1893),  and  on  vertigo  of  aural  origin  (1897),  J.  Orne 
Green  (Boston)  wrote  considerably  on  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  B.  Alexander  Randnll 
(Philadelphia)  published  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  ear  (I8S7)  and  researches  on  the 
topographic  relations  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  large  num- 
ber of  publications  are  devoted  to  the  internal  ear,  the 
mastoid  process,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  operations  (S.  E. 
Allen  of  Cincinnati,  Blake,  Gorham  Bacon,  A.  H.  Buck, 
E.  B.  Dench,  E.  Fridenherg,  Berkun  and  E.  Gruening, 
H.  Knapp  of  New  York,  H.  Ferrer  of  San  Francisco, 
Charles  J.  Kipp  of  Newark,  and  several  others).  Natu- 
rally, I  am  not  able  to  mcjition  in  this  short  sketch  many 
more  good  names. 

There  is  also  no  lack  of  good  monographs  and  text- 
books. S.  E.  Allen  wrote  on  the  mastoid  operation  in  1892. 
C.  H-  Burnett  (Philadelphia)  wrote  on  the  ear.  its  anat- 
omy, etc.,  in  1877.  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  nose, 
in  1898.  A.  H.  Buck  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear. 
His  book  had  many  editions,  the  last  appearing  in  1898. 
E.  B.  Dench  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  in  189.1. 
O.  D.  Pomcroy  wrote  on  the  diagnosis  and  trciitment  of 
the  diseases  of  the  e.ir  (New  York.  1883  and  1886).  L. 
TurobuU  published  a  clinical  text-book  of  the  diseases  of 
the  ear  in  1887.  A.  H.  Tuttle  wrote  on  the  anatomy  and 
surgery  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  (Detroit,  1892).'  The 
seventh  edition  of  Dr.  S.  B.  St.  .lohn  Roosa's  book  on  the 
diseases  of  the  car  is  known  also  in  Germany  (Hirseh- 
wald),  and  judging  by  the  criticisms  which  I  have  read 
nt  different  times  in  the  German  journals  has  been  favor- 
ably received.  This  work  and  his  text-book  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  and  another  on  faulty  vision  contain  the 
best  efforts  of  a  long  lifetime  based  on  a  rich  and  varied 
experience. 
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IIAHVNX,     LARYNX,    AND    ACCESHOHIEB 


"  Who  shall  count  the  tribes  or  tell  the  names  "  of  all 
the  valuable  researches  and  works  which  have  this  lim- 
ited ( ?)  field  for  their  aim.  My  specialist  friend,  Emil 
Mayer,  in  a  carefully  prepared  list  gives  me  hundreds 
of  names  of  men  aud  titles  of  works,  all  of  which  deserve 
mention.  And  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  jus- 
tice in  anything  but  a  detailed  special  history.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  everything  that  was  done  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  diphtheria.  In  one 
of  my  previous  letters  I  bad  occasion  to  touch  on  that  topic 
to  some  extent. 

As  far  as  1  know  W.  H.  Bates  was  the  first  in  this 
country  who  tried  to  put  to  practical  use  the  independent 
researches  of  Oliver  and  Schaefer,  Szymonowicz  and  Czy- 
bulsky  on  adrenal  extract.  These  investigators  found  that 
its  use  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  blood  pressure. 
The  increase  was  brought  about  partly  through  a  direct 
irritation  of  the  heart  (also  found  by  Gottleib),  partly 
through  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels. 
These  investigations  began  in  18!>5.  Since  I896,  Bates 
has  called  attention  in  various  works  to  the  local  effect  of 
adrenal  extract  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly of  the  conjunctiva.  Joseph  A.  Mullen  of  Texas 
was  the  first  to  use  the  same  remedy  in  liis  work  on  the 
nose  (1898).  He  was  followed  by  H.  L.  Swain  and  H.  L. 
Wagner,  The  internal  use  of  this  remedy  in  acute  corysa 
and  hay  fever  has  been  recommended  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  J.  Solis-Cohen  of  Philadelphia.  Operations  on 
the  nose  are  said  to  be  made  bloodless  by  the  use  of  this 
remedy.  Emil  Mayer  and  others  believe,  however,  to  have 
made  the  observation  that  secondary  hemorrhage  is  more 
frequent  in  such  cases  than  otherwise. 

Ten  years  ago  M.  J.  Asch  (New  York)  introduced  a 
new  method  for  correcting  the  deviated  septum.  T.  C. 
Evans,  J.  H.  Hopkins.  H.  H.  Butts,  E.  Mayer  (two  hun- 
dred operations),  and  Max  Thomer  have  since  adopted 
and  highly  recommended  this  method. 
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Galvanocnutery  has  lost  considernblp  of  its  former  pop- 
vilarity  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose.  In  former  years  1  have 
personally  seen  so  many  unpleasant  hemorrhages  and 
undesirable  ehipping  of  bone  that  the  unfavorable  verdict 
of  many  of  the  specialists  has  only  served  to  confirm  my 
■ipericnce. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  noae  and  throat 
has  been  especially  elaborated  bv  H.  L.  Wagner,  E.  L. 
Shnrly.  and  H.  C.  Myles.  The  bacteriologic  problems  by 
W.  H.  Park  and  J.  Wright.  The  anatomy  and  surgery 
of  the  bones,  especially  of  the  sinus  and  antrum,  by  J.  N. 
Mackensic,  W.  T.  Howard,  J.  M.  Ingersoll.  L.  C.  Kline 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  cases),  Prince  Brown,  I-',  C.  Cobb, 
H.  L.  Swain,  J.  H.  Bryan,  F.  H.  Boswortb,  J.  N.  Mac- 
kensie,  and  J.  O'Roe.  The  contributions  of  I,  Schadle 
and  M.  H.  Cryer  are  characterized  by  their  excellent  illua- 
trntiona.  The  casuistry  of  benign  and  malignant  tumora 
has  been  generously  contributed  to  by  J.  Wright,  J.  N. 
Gleitsmann,  F.  H.  Hopkins,  G.  A.  Leland,  J.  Solia-Cohen 
(sarcoma).  Glanders  has  been  described  by  Emma  E. 
Miiason;  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  by  W.  Porter;  tuber- 
culosis by  j.  W.  Farlow.  J.  Wright,  A.  W.  De  Roaldes, 
W.  Fraudenthal ;  rheumatism  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane also  by  the  latter;  congenital  bony  occlusion  by  C. 
H.  Knight;  retropharyngeal  abscess  by  F.  Huber,  H. 
Koplik,  and   E.   Mnyer,  etc.,  etc. 

The  larynic  has  its  own  rich  literature.  Thomas  R. 
French  photographed  the  changes  which  take  place  dur- 
ing singing.  J.  Solis-Cohcn  described  a  case  of  pharyn- 
geal TO  ice. — ph  on  at  ion  without  larynx  and  without  the  use 
of  the  lungs.  Intubation  for  acute  and  chronic  stenosis  '* 
was  the  subject  of  writings  bv  G.  M.  Lefferts,  C.  H. 
Knight,  W.  K.  Simpson,  D.  B.'  Delavan,  W.  Casselbery. 
Primary  lupus  of  the  larynx  wns  described  by  Emil  Mayer. 
"Chorea"  of  the  same"  by  Letferta,  Knight,  E.  Holden, 
and  W.  P.  Porcher.  Vertigo  of  laryngeal  origin  was  de- 
scribed by  I.  Adlcr;  erysipelas  by  D.  B.  Delavan  and  by 


.'Cf.  also  E.  Tiirhuiiy, 
nical  Surgery." 


I  the  iHst  numfwr  of  the  "  Archivi 


LrchivFs  of  ^M 
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Porter.  Diaorders  of  the  voice  have  been  carefullv  studied 
by  G.  H.  Makueii  and  Dclivaii;  tuberculosis  by  Solia- 
Cohen,  W.  F.  Chappell,  Kniglit,  Glcitsmann,  S.  W.  Long- 
tnkid  and  Freucli.  Tumors  have  been  described  by  Gleits- 
mann,  C.  P.  Gi-ayson,  H.  S.  Bickett,  A.  A.  Bliss,  J.  L. 
Goudale  (Postoperative  degeneration  of  a  papilloma  into 
cftrcinoma),  N.  H.  Pierce  (transformation  of  benign  into 
mali^nnt  tumors). 

HISTORY    OP    MEDICINE 

The  history  of  medicine  is  cultivated  but  little  in  this 

MNRrtrT.      We    have    no   men    like    Littre,    Haeser,    Baas, 

P«^l.     The  taste  for  historical  studies  is  Iteing  but  slowly 

"I    know   of    no    medicnl    school    iu    the    country 

is  n  special   chair  on   this   subject,  and  only   from 

e  to  Umc  one  hears  of  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the 

|r  of  medicine.   There  are  many  works  of  a  casual  nn- 

r  Urge  mass  of  which  will  only  serve  to  furnish  mn- 

r  the-  future  historian.    To  this  class  belong  bio- 

1  sketches  which,  however,  are  only  exceptionally  of 

.     Here  also  belong  those  old  books  {1821-1822) 

i  Bud.  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  and  by  John  Mc- 

Htslorirs   of  certain   institutions    are   not    infre- 

__       t  <nittm.     Thus  for  instance  we  have  the  History 

Y  (^   N«w   Yi>rk    Library    and    Journal    Association    by 

f,*-  ■'    Pe«-rs,  IS"*;  the  History  of  the  Medical  Depnrt- 

^g^  tit  Ebnard  University,  written  on  the  occasion  of 

k^H^vd*!*  uiniversary  of   its    existence    (ISSl); 

_;  tlM  New  York   Hospital    (by   Dr.    J.   W. 

fij;  the  History  of  the  One  Hundred  Years' 

*ut~t&i^  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts  by  S. 

:■  History  of  the  College  of  Phvsicinna 

.   York ;  the  History  of  Bcllevue  Hoa- 

7  study  is  that  by  John  Wataon 

in  ancient  times   (iej6).     The 

(  work  of  the  learned  man  produced 
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on  hia  as»ocintes  U  one  of  the  reverent  memories  of  mj 
earlr  dars.  H.  E.  HandersoD  wrote  on  the  school  of 
I  (1883).  A  brilUaiit  specinl  study  is  that  by  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  (2S  p.  of  ms.),  which  the  famous  neurologist 
and  poet  (1893)  on  the  earliest  history  of  instrunienta  cf 
precision  in  medicine.  The  history  of  niedicine  in  New 
Jersey  by  Wilkes  is  a  good  and  comprehensive  work. 
Earlier  still  (I86I)  there  is  a  beautiful  collection  of 
"  Biographies  of  Notable  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons," by  Samuel  D.  Gross,  and  a  "  History  of  American 
Literature  from  1776  to  the  Present  Time,"  bv  the  snme 
anthor  (1876).  In  the  same  year  (that  of  the  Phil.idel- 
phia  World's  Fair)  there  appeared  a  brief  but  good  his- 
tory of  American  medicine  by  J.  S.  liillings,  E.  C.  Clarke, 
and  others.  There  are  no  general  works  of  any  consid- 
erable size,  except  perhaps  a  collection  of  short  biogra- 
phies by  Atkinson.  A  good  book  which  appeared  not  long 
ago  is  from  the  pen  of  Roswell  Park,  a  well-known  sur- 
geon of  Buffalo.  It  makes  no  claims  either  to  originality 
or  completeness,  but  will  realise  the  author's  hopes  of 
further  developing  the  taste  for  historical  knowledge,  A 
nation  must  not  he  content  with  making  history,  in  order 
to  make  it  consciously  and  intelligently,  the  past  must  be 
known  and  understood.  A  philosophical  and  moral  im- 
derstanding  of  the  present  can  be  acquired  only  through 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  evolution,  both  as  regards  in- 
dividuals and  nations.  A  nation  which  does  its  work  rap- 
idly, and  at  the  same  time — perhaps  just  because  of  it — 
lives  lightly, — unfortunately  never  looks  backwards  or 
only  takes  notice  of  the  past  contemptuously.  If  we,  ns  a 
nation,  were  willing  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
what  we  have  become  but  how  we  have  become  what  we 
are,  then  we  would  not  desecrate  our  phenomenal  growth 
by  a  conquest  which  is  bound  to  disturb  the  future,  and 
by  the  policy  of  spoils.  The  motto  should  be  "  Know 
yourself,  study  the  pnst,  and  work  for  the  future,"  A 
book  which  appeared  this  year  raises  the  hope  that  in  this 
direction  also  nobler  work  is  going  to  be  done  for  our 
science  and  for  our  profession.  I  have  in  mind  the  "  His- 
tory of  Medicine  in  the  United  States,  up  to  the  year 
885 
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1800,'  by  Francis  Randolph  Packard,  n  book  which  wns 
written  with  tastr  and  cnre  and  contains  material  of  in- 
trinsic worth,     rival  sequent. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  American  letters  which  you  have  been  publishing 
for  almost  two  years  had  for  tlieir  explicit  aim  the  desire 
to  bring  nearer  to  your  readers  the  understanding  of  our 
medical  conditions.  My  contributions  could  be  but  frag- 
mentary. TJicy  were  intended  to  teach  without  tiring  by 
their  unnecessnry  length,  nnd  were  supposed  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  public  to  tlie  fact  that  there  is  honest  woih 
done  in  this  country  and  that  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  all  Europe,  that  in  the  future  it  will  therefore  be 
reasonable  to  look  to  this  country  not  for  new  operative 
methods  and  ingenious  instruments  only,  but  for  real 
scientific  work.  Our  long  dependence  on  Europe,  which 
certainly  was  a  fact,  has  nevertheless  Ifeen  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  us.  It  has  saved  us  from  assuming  in  medi- 
cine the  chauvinistic  point  of  view.  We,  at  least,  have 
never  had  an  "  American  Medicine,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  spenk  of  German  or  French  medicine.  Just  as  all 
sorts  of  nationalities  have  come  together  in  this  country, 
each  to  do  its  particular  share  of  supplementary  work  in 
what  makes  America  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  yet  to  beermie, 
so  have  the  various  "  medicines  "  found  here  their  com- 
mon level,  based  on  the  same  principles,  the  same  methods 
of  procedure,  and  the  same  ideals.  Never  again  will  there 
be  a  national  medicine,  hut  only  medicine  (founded  on 
methods  of  biological  research,  on  experience,  and  experi- 
ment). This  identity  of  methods  and  tendencies,  these 
"cndeaTOTS  towards  unity  in  medicine"  offer  us  the  best 
angurf  f"  '*"^  present  and  future  endeavors  towards  unity 
throughout  nU  the  activities  of  humanity.  We  physicians, 
coiueiously  or  unconsciously,   are  cosmopolitans   by  stem 

It  was  from  these  historieal    points  of   departure  and 

with  a  view  of  giving  the  Europeans  a  concise  picture  of 

(MBT  conditions  and  of  offering  them  the  proof  that  we  have 

^JTUKTd  by  forced  marches  to  a   place  in  the  foremost 
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fighting  ranks — there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  the 
existence  of  triarians — ^that  I  made  my  address  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  before  the  congress  last  year.  As  this  address  was 
so  favorably  received,  I  take  the  liberty,  in  order  to  make 
these  letters  complete,  to  refer  to  it  and  to  encourage  its 
perusal^  all  the  more  so  because  I  can  furnish  the  proof 
that  my  representation  of  conditions  was  an  impartial  one. 
This  proof  lies  in  the  following  facts.  On  that  occasion 
I  demanded  recognition  for  ourselves,  but  I  also  did  not 
pass  our  weaknesses  in  silence.  The  consequences  were 
not  slow  to  appear.  From  the  best  men  in  our  nation  I 
received  expressions  of  grateful  recognition,  while  those 
who  have  been  unmasked  or  believed  themselves  under- 
estimated accused  me  of  slander.  Still,  it  did  not  take 
them  long  before  they  understood  and  appreciated  my 
motives  and  meaning. 

Mutual  understanding  is  only  possible  on  the  common 

basis  of  mutual  recognition  and  of  common  ideals  for  all 

of  us,  not  only  for  the  greatest  who  tread  the  heights  of 

.  science  or  of  humanity  and  rear  their  heads  up  to  the  stars. 
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ADDRESS  DURING  THE  "  CONGESTION  " 
EXHIBITION 

Ain-ePACE  alone  is  no  health-giver  or  life-savef,  any 
more  eonspicDously  than  climate  alone.  Eastern  consomp- 
tives  die  in  Colorado  and  Arisona  in  large  nambers,  as  the 
Indians  do  id  their  wigwams.  Indeed,  more  means  than 
one  are  required  to  accomplish  a  desired  end.  Air,  water, 
food,  rest,  rest  modified  by  gymnastics,  mental  quietude, 
medicines — all  are  equally  demanded  to  overcome  the  detri- 
mental   inflnence    of    either    congenital    or    acquired    dis- 


position and  inj  i 
A  farmer  who  livi 
few  windows  dow 
his  carbon  moiio- 
bncilli,  and  lenve) 
doors.      His  longs 


circumstances — ^mostly  contagiol 
on  a  hill  in  the  country  and  nails  his 
every  October,  locks  himself  up  with 
and  di-oxid,  his  emanations  and  his 
his  climate  to  his  crisp  winds  out  of 
benefited   by  the  air  of  his  farm 


exactly  as  the  skin  of  the  East  Side  baby  whom  they  sew 
into  flannel  for  the  winter  is  benefited  by  the  water  in 
the  Central  Park  reservoir  that  never  reaches  him. 

Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the  calculation  of  cubic 
feet  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  respiration.  Any  ever 
so  limited  space  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  human 
being,  provided  the  nir  is  pure  and  conilanttg  changed. 
The  admiiture  of  microbes  and  toxins  may  be  deadly 
under  all  circumstances.  A  small  camp  under  the  sky, 
however,  in  the  country  or  on  the  seashore,  permits  large 
numbers  of  people  to  thrive  and  improve.  Indeed,  many 
of  you  may  have  recovered  from  sickness  or  invalidism 
in  a  forest  or  at  the  seaside,  though  with  an  absence  of 
home  comforts.  But  no  amount  of  ample  space  and  free 
air  is  a  safeguard  against  illness  and  death,  unless  they 
are  kept  free  from  mlcrobic  and  toxic  poisons.  Indeed, 
the  worst  congestion  is  not  limited  space  and  air,  but  the 
accumulation  of  nuisances  caused  by  indolence  or  some- 
thing worse,  such  as  that  which  in  spite  of  full  knowledge 


'  'ntntiJk. 

:  to  offer 

-J  Island 
:'3j:uished. 
'..'  been  the 
■Tta  strong 

»  m  the  lipB 

1  iftinite  And 

.^■i  af  fire  hnn- 

-  Hunfted,  and 

.irbonEc  acid, 

^^mie,  sever  ex- 

^■il  xuea    and 

■  %v  taartM  inaj 

-  m^  cnnfortalilc 

-Ji  aired  and   so 

Srwt  is  not.     You 

-^  :  ^Ted  there  fifty 

^  .1-  it*  present  pop- 

>    wrsons/     Tlierc 

MM,  ud  five  hundred 

,.,   life  access  of  fresh 

.  «  did  against  it  ia 

^^ijvftb  all  the  physi- 

Mcrtr  itowed  away  in 

Hf-WfoIaUon  alone  thnt 
\  •>«  i»  plenty  of  air 
'  ^,tf  it  as  we  do  water, 

^  £  vMt  30,  cubic  feet 
"  y„«i  A  WW  *>f  3000  cubic 
_^  ^K  an  hourly  supply 
^  ^aitmiptedly,  and  in 
,^,  -^K  (itiitcd  air  from  all 
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'  rs.     Add   to  this  viti.ition  caused  bv 

in.-itioiis   from   the  liody,  from   illumin- 

I'.indles,    and    from    kerosene — and    the 

■lir  demnnded  is   very  much  greater.     A 

■luT    consumes    hourly    from    S    to    6   cubic 

necessitating    daily    from    1500    to    10.000 

lir.     The  same  amount  of  light  produced  by 

i-iinps  vitiates  at  least  twice  as  much  air  as  a 

Now  tens  of  thousands  of  tenement  dwellings 

:    two  light  rooms,  1000  cubic  feet  each,  and  two 

(iroouis    of    half    the    size,    all    inhabited    bv    dxe 

:'•'    persons. 

•  T   Pettcnkofer,  we  know  that  the  normal  amount  of 

>itic  acid   (carbon  dioxid)  in  the  atmosphere  does  not 

• '  (1  .7  of  a  per  mille.   One  per  mille  is  unhealthy.   Good 

■li'itry  air  may  have  three  per  mille,  Xew  York  air,  four 

-ii(i   one-half.      Massachusetts   schools   do   not   allow   more 

tli.in  eight. 

Now  an  adult  exhales  in  one  hour  "Z'-ZS  quarts  of  carlwn 
dioxid,  a  child  at  school  age  10,  a  candle  1'2,  a  petroleum 
I'lmp  60,  a  single  gas  burner  100 — as  much  as  five  or  six 
adults.  It  is  only  electric  light  that  furnishes  no — or  very 
few — products  of  combustion.  All  the  rest  add  direct 
poisong  to  the  carbon  dioxid.  Smoky  flum«\s  cause  car- 
bon oxid^  sometimes  even  akrolein,  gas  and  petroleum 
sulphurous  acid, — all  of  them  very  ])()isonoiis  and  some- 
times fatal.  That  is  why  the  lighting  of  the  future  must 
be  electric. 

To  prevent  the  carbon  dioxid  from  rising  beyond  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  mille  in  the  inhaled  air,  an  adult  re- 
quires hourly  about  1000  to  i^OOO  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
air  of  a  room  cannot  be  changed  mort!  than  twice  an 
hour;  thus  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  supplied 
twice  every  hour.  That  is,  indeed,  what,  according  to 
Morin,  is  legally  recjuired  in  many  countries  for  barracks, 
prisons,  and  theatres.  Schools  for  the  young,  though  not 
crowded  as  thev  mostlv  are  in  New  York,  have  to  get 
<ilong  with  one-third  of  that.  Still,  as  I  said  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  allow  eight-tenths  of  a  per  mille  only. 
Schools   for  the  adult  must   get  on  with   about  one-half. 
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of  established  scientific  f  i<  = 
thousands  of  vigorous  uu'ii  .-> 
I  am  quite  aware  tliat  in  ' 
who  emptied  their  indivitliiM^ 
their  personal  services  :\s   • 
rich  and   cultured  couiitr>-    ' 
sandy  point.     That  menior- 
Unless   it  rankles  in  our  ' 
fleeting  impression    of   n    " 
enough   to  warm  the  hi-M^' 

After  all,  what  is  thi" 
of  everybody?      It  does   ' 
indispensable  number  nt 
dred  will  suflice,  when  •: 
made  respirable  witli   .i   ' 
and  the  absence  of  siiinK 
halation,  privy  odors,   ii' 
high  temperatures.     A  ^i- 
have  all  the  bad  fc.itnr. 
populated   area    full   oi 
and    remain   in    good 
well  liglitcd  as  tjif*  I'ii.. 
have  been  told  aboiil 
years  ago  it  had  uo\ 
ulation.      Now    it    is    . 
is   not  a   bath   tub   i-       -c 
of  the   rooms   nrv   .j  , 
air.      That   this   i«;    i.      «^ 
evident  to  all  thnsi-       ^     .■-■-" 
cal  and  moral  ae«^«-.  — -^^    ^' 

that   block,    ;iiid    of'  ^  " 

Thus  it  appe.Mr.s  '"     .         ■ 
should   1)1'    f(-;ir»'d         1,1^      «^ 
to  be  had.  but  wi- 
and  corrupt  i  11  «r  ii 

An  adult  rrqiiir- 
of  air  per  iiiiiiutL'  - 
feet  air  spruce  .-b*" 
of  frrsh  .'lir  whi'*!: 
such  a  manner  t 
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arxT  places 
it«T£.  ar  when  not 
w^ffrs  -f^ect  onlv. 

• 

^  a.  Tliition  does 
^--tf-  I  .rxrwn  dioxid 
^^^    r  Twn  oi  rooms 

^iMRttOZMB  fis.  odors 

•flirr  ::».■?  chat  small 

.«    jrff  ioeSy  not  to 


«fc 


_  rewer  rooms 

.^^    :it;  or  vegetate, 
tL2   "»?ry  little  ven- 
d^  M  dosed  win- 
f  living  rooms, 
mlr  occasional 
windows    is 
re  draughts. 
^  ^E?  «rf  a  physician. 
.«fK»  10  hours  in   a 
ao  windows   are 
^ttuons;  evervbodv 
«   Tmtr  is   swept,    but 
>4^  w:ishing   that   he 
hich  he  shares 
viadow  which    has 
want  their  smoke 
«.     Complained  of 
Ttvscription — ^break 


»» 


«i  •■ 


yvnnkled  and  looks 
but  she  com- 
throat,  and  vertigo. 
i  herause  she  cannot 
Norfolk  Street;  has 
with  windows,  two 
window  leading  to 
,  St^t,  and  is  never 
a#  nse.  There  are 
:  there  is  a  privy  on 
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r  and  one  on  every  other;  hers,  she  knows  is  very 
-;  she  never  goes  out,  has  no  lime;  there  she  lives 
;r  hii^bund  nnd  nine  children — four  others  are 
,  some  married;  four  are  boys  who  work  like  their 
1  they  are  good  boys,  all  five  of  them,  for  they 
I)  not  go  to  the  saloon  or  other  places,  but  stay  at  home 
~  their  evenings ;  and  smoke  cigarettes  or  pipes ;  the 
windows  are  not  opened,  for  coal  is  high. 

You  now  understand  why  no  day  passes  on  which  in 
my  intercourse  with  patients  I  have  not  to  order  the  top 
of  a  window  lowered  all  day  and  night.  Those  of  you 
whose  civic  duties  call  them  to  experience  in  their  rounds 
tlie  real  facts  are  aware  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
this — perhaps  even  an  underestimation.  In  your  feelings 
of  relief  when  you  again  reach  the  sidewalks,  I  at  least 
can  sympathize  with  you,  that  is  triif— but  still  more  with 
them  from  my  practice  half  a  century  ago  in  the  Five 
Points,  and  in  the  slums  that  survive  them  since  the 
Five  Points  were  repla< 
perfectly  certain  that  yoi 
facts  fortify  you  in  you 
is  nearly  sixty  years  sine 
knew  what  there  is  in  ser 
inhabited  a  place  holding 
with  a  barred  window,  the  si 
opened,  10  feet  above  the  floor 
such  experience  as  yours  and  r 
be  conducive  to  swell  the  n 
Christianism,  of  many  rcbellioi 
of  modern  socialism,  which  I  trust  promises  to  accom- 
plish its  ends  by  peaceful  means. 

In  connection  with  that  momentous  subject,  this  very 
moment  your  wrathful  scorn  is  appealed  to.  Assembly 
Bill  459,  by  Sheridan — had  a  hearing  in  Albany  two  days 
ago.  It  means  to  remove  from  the  scope  of  the  progres- 
sive Tenement  House  Law  and  the  j  urisdiction  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department  over  20,000  tenement  houses 
now  occupied  by  68,000  families.  It  would  mean  that 
three-story  three-family  tenement  houses,  old  and  new, 
could  be  left  without  water  supply  in  the  buildings, 
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r  observations  on  these  and  other 
'  sympathies  and  endeavors.  It 
;  I  had  a  taste  of  it  myself,  end 
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mid  know,  however,  that  these  figures  arc  fnirlj 
r  the  largest  cities  only.  Indolence  or  ignorance 
I  tn.  and  disobedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  arc 
:xtitict.  Most  of  these  80,000  cases  of  communi- 
(■fts<-s  might  have  been  avoided.  To  rejoice  at  the 
i  that  iitost  of  the  sufferers  escaped  dentb  is  natural, 
is  short. sigh  ted,  for  death  is  not  always  the  worst  that 
r  hnpppn.  The  thousands  of  weak  hearts,  diseased 
!  penumonias,  and  tuberculosis,  and  cases 
of  chronic  enteritis,  weak  brains,  deafness,  and  hlindncsi 
are  not  recorded  in  the  town  register  or  on  gravestones — 
at  least  not  in  that  very  year.  Genuine  deaths,  acknowl- 
edged deaths,  look  place  from  these  causes  ns  follows: 

Typhoid  fever  1668,  probably,  however,  IS6  more  which 
were  attributed  to  "malaria";  smnll-pox  10,  raensles  !)3.1; 
scarlet  fever  1029;  diphtheria  2600;  cercbro-spiunl  men- 
ingitis 225  (1178  in  1906);  tuberculosis  H,W6 — in  round 
numbers,  19,000  deaths,  that  is,  24  per  cent,  of  all  com- 
municable diseases  which  were  reported. 

All  of  these  diseases  rank  among  those  comnuinicable. 
To  prevent  them,  common  sense  and  experienee  advise 
certain  measures.  Fata]  diseases  which  could  have  been 
prevented  begin  to  be  looked  upon  by  good  men  a  ml 
women  as  social  crimes.  A  nation  or  a  eoumiuiiity  which 
permits  illness  and  death  from  a  cause  that  could  have 
been  avoided  proves  its  lack  of  culture  and  conseieiitious- 
nesa.  Public  sickness  is  a  public  scandal  And  a  siu.  For 
every  case  of  death  from  small-pox  soinclHidy  should  be 
held  responsible — the  city,  the  State,  or  soiiie  individual, 
for  no  case  of  small-pox  when  vaccination  has  Im'cii  suc- 
cessfully practiced  is  ever  fatal;  if  it  is,  sunielwdy  should 
be  charged  with  homicide.  Strict  rules  in  regard  to  senr- 
lalinB,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  cerebro- spinal  fever,  and 
others,  as  represented  in  onr  modern  school  regulations, 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  individual  ti>  be  protected, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  society.  Under  strict  sanitary 
rules  the  five  thousand  annual  deaths  froin  comnninieahle 
diseases  sliould  be  reduced  to  five  hundred,  and  whooping 
cough,  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  infectious  |nieu- 
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small'pox  and  influenza, — should 
r  trrrors.  Isolation  of  every  case 
is  often  practiced  and  always  advised  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  limit  the  spread  of  an  epidemic.  In  large  and 
comfortable  houses  it  can  be  accomplished;  in  the  tenement 
house  it  is  impossible,  or  almost  so.  That  is  whj,  in 
connection  with  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Herman  Biggs  could 
prove  Tears  ago  that  when  there  was  one  case  of  tubercu- 
losis in  a  tenement  house  there  would  be  another  one 
within  a  year.  Rubner  formulated  his  identical  experi- 
ence in  1 869,  when  lie  stated  that  tubereulosia  occurred  in 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population.  That  is  why, 
when  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
its  sessions  of  18S2,  proposed  what  five  years  afterward 
became  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  it  advised  half  a 
dozen  such  institutions,  and  just  as  urgently  demanded 
refuges  in  which  the  children  of  the  people  living  in  houses 
where  isolation  was  impossible,  could  be  cared  for  until 
the  danger  of  contagion  would  have  passed.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  made  its  appearance,  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  understanding,  civic  responsibility,  and  money- 
One  thousand  millions  annually,  however,  are  not  con- 
sidered too  much  for  conquests,  pensions,  and  the  latest 
fashions  of  swimming  batteries.  Indeed,  history  is  a  slow 
evolution.  It  may  demand  more  years  and  more  disap- 
pointments than  you  have  experienced  t^i  teach  you  the 
patience  which  is  required.  Still,  I  do  hope  that  .this 
century  will  see  the  end  of  inevitable  or  unavoidable  com- 
munication of  dangers,  and  that  the  next  will  relieve  the 
abject  poverty  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  while  the  hovel  with  its  conges- 
tion suffers  most,  many  diseases  will  also  strike  the  palace 
with  its  alleged  freedom  from  exposure.  Evidently,  after 
all,  we  have  to  deal  not  so  much  with  a  medical  problem 
as  with  a  social  question.  Nobody  knew  that  better  than 
Rudolf   Virchow. 

In  a  few  words  I  shall  report  what  the  greatest  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century  said  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  formidable  epidemics  he  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 
Rudolf    Virchow    was    sent    by    the    Prussian 
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to  upper  Silesia  to  study  the  epidemic  typhus  then  nviiging 
the  country,  the  justly  so-called  "  hunger-typhus."  It 
Was  in  February,  1848.  His  report  contained  histories  of 
cases  and  of  autopsies;  besides,  it  was  historic,  economic, 
and  hygienic.  He  pointed  in  true  colors  the  people's  neg- 
lect extending  over  centuries,  their  porerty,  dirt,  and  bru- 
tality, the  mental  bondage  caused  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  the  economic  slavery  produced  by  the  bureaucracy  and 
old  feudalism.  He  looked  for  safety  not  in  drugs  but  in 
culture,  in  social  reforms,  in  education  and  its  daughters, 
vis.,  Hberty  and  prosperity, — in  full  and  complete  democ- 
racy. He  advised  popular  education,  agricultural  schools, 
the  raising  and  teaching  of  the  numerous  orphans,  the 
building  of  ronds — indeed,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
social  era."  In  a  journal  founded  in  the  same  year  of  the 
political  revolution  of  I81S,  he  also  claimed  what  should 
be  the  gospel  of  every  physician;  "The  physicians  are 
the  natural  attorneys  of  the  poor,  and  the  social  problem 
is  to  a  great  extent  part  of  their  jurisdiction."  In  con- 
nection with  that  be  demanded  a  reform  of  the  nursing 
of  the  sick,  which  should  be  obligatory,  also  the  possibility 
of  a  hygienic  existence;  also  a  reform  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  medical  teaching,  and  in  stale  medicine.  You 
can  imagine  what  happened.  He  was  deprived  of  most  of 
his  positions  in  the  university,  but  the  spirit  the  govern- 
ment had  called  up  was  indonutable,  and  the  stone  they 
thought  of  rejecting  became  the  cornerstone  of  modern 
medicine,  and  of  political  liberalism. 

I  said  we  have  to  deal  less  with  a  national  question  than 
with  a  social  problem.  The  poor  know  it  very  well,  the 
rich  learn  it  often  by  sad  experience.  For  the  inter- 
dependence of  disease  is  as  frequent  ns  tliat  of  ideas. 
Servants  and  coachmen,  and  mechanics  and  teachers,  tailors 
and  milliners,  ehauifeurs  and  railroad  employees,  agents 
and  scrub-women — they  all  control  your  fate  and  that  of 
your  children.  Whatever  you  will  do  for  the  lowest  of 
them — for  their  health,  their  homes,  their  safety,  you 
will  do  for  yourselves.  After  all,  human  society  is  not 
a  co-ordinate  collection  of  isolated  members,  but  an  or- 
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ganism  with  interdependent  and  mutually  responsible  fac- 

I  shall  now  give  you  a  specimen  of  what  is  fnlled  by 
the  mild  term  uf 'congestion  from  our  own  neignborliood : 

On  January  l6th,  in  company  with  Dr.  Oilman  Thomp- 
son and  Commissioner  of  Clinrities  Hebherd,  I  visited  the 
Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  HospitAl  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  To  Dr.  Walter  Sands  MiUs  I  am 
indebted  for  the  exact  figures  wliieh  I  wish  to  present. 
There  were  6SI  patienU.  The  men's  building,  which  is 
much  over-crowded,  is  300  feet  long.  On  Ward  M— 
the  ground  floor — there  were  16-1  patients.  That  floor 
had  a  small  rooms,  each  with  1 1 IQ  cubic  feet  of  flir 
space.  Sf)  of  these  rooms  had  three  patients  each;  l6 
had  t.  There  are  ten  larger  rooms,  each  with  lfi80 
cubic  feet  of  air  space;  7  of  these  rooms  had  2  patients; 
3  had  3.  S7  patients  were  in  the  alcoves,  where  none 
ought  to  be;  i6  had  beds  in  the  corridors,  which  should 

In  Ward  N,  the  second  floor,  there  were  166  patients. 
That  floor  has  38  small  rooms  with  102  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  each;  12  of  these  beds  had  2  patients  each,  S6 
had    1. 

There  are  nine  larger  rooms  with  1540  cubic  feet  of  oir 
space.  Four  of  these  had  3  patients  each;  5  had  3;  i\ 
patients  were  in  alcoves  where  none  ought  to  be;  49  had 
cots  in  the  corridors. 

On  Ward  Q,  the  top  floor,  where  the  very  sick  bcd- 
pnticnta  are.  there  were  100;  40  in  single  rooms  of  933 
cubic  feet;  H  in  II  double  rooms  of  1400;  3S  in  alcoves 
which  should  have  none.  On  that  day  there  were  no 
beds  in  the  corridors.  The  corridors  are  all  300  feet 
long  and  13  feet  wide.  The  ceilings  have  a  height  as 
follows:  The  lower  13,  the  second  11,  the  third  10 
feet. 

From  January  13,  1902,  to  January.  1908,  there  were 
14,432  admissions,  9*93  discharges,  and  4314  deaths.  To 
the  superficial  observer  this  m.iy  mean  a  morlnlity  of  99 
per  cent.  You  see,  however,  the  miscalculation  connected 
with  this  statement,  whidi  compares  the  total  number  of 
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H-i-^—  vTtk  Or  bmIli  of  ilcatki.  If  ytm  4tdmt<  tk 
diadwrga  f mm  tk  «^wmih.  tkov  iiwiiii  aBve  «9IT 
bunatcm,  of  wkkk  4S14  h^  ife  ■^ifl■t1^^)  af  ipmg  la 

the  inrtilatiiM,  tkat  ti  ST  p^  e^A. 

Now  Bl>ckw«ir«  Iilud  has  platj  af  air.  ImI  tW  te> 
berculoos  psticarts  haie  do«c  of  it.  Ercn  ibeir  inditidiwl 
fiOO  cabtc  feet  wooU  do  qwtf  well  if  it  wer«  chanjp^,  but 
tbcrc  ia  no  mitilaticia-  TIm'  windows  are  skmU,  the  walls 
■re  solid  and  ncxrlT  imparnona  to  air.  the  narrow  doora 
open  into  a  central  lull  ocvnpied  br  jO  jvitienU  rafh,  and 
into  oref^^rowdcd  alcores  which  should  be  larant.  The 
windows  innst  not  be  opened,  for  those  ne»r  thein  would 
not  end  ore  the  cold  streaming  in  on  them.  There  ore 
no  ventilBlors  t^ng  their  place.  It  would  be  intereatin|t. 
though  embarrassing,  to  know  (he  condition  nf  the  nir  thus 
BccumulHtcd.^the  reduction  of  its  oxTgen,  the  increase  of 
Its  carbon  diosid,  and  tht-  emanations  from  the  bodies  of 
those  in  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  who,  while  pois- 
oning their  sick  neighbors,  accelerate  their  own  AuiiDiilation. 
It  is  no  wonder  thej  lenve  that  djing  plnce  by  hundreds 
m  disgust,  possibly  to  return  in  despair,  probably  to  meet 
with  a  refusal  of  admission.  For  whcrn  you  arc  looking 
for  a  spot  where  a  poor  patient  of  yours  may  find  a  rest- 
ing-place, the  invariiible  answer  for  many  months  has  been 
from  all  quarters^"  No  bed." 

And  tbnt,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  one  of  tlic  fcnturei 
of  life  in  America,  in  that  America  tii  which  the  poor, 
and  oppressed,  and  persecuted  of  all  nallnns  have  licen 
looking  as  a  haven  of  liberty,  and  rest,  and  unlimited 
possibilities. 

Foreign  experience  tallies  with  ours.  Dr.  F.  C,  Frrii- 
denberg  studied  the  dwcltings  of  29*^0  persnns  who  died  In 
Mannheim,  Germany.  He  dlstlMgulshci  fnmlllr*  with 
from  one  to  three  rooms  from  those  with  four  or  morn 
rooms.  The  first  class  had  7HS  dead  of  whom  UliO  were 
tuberculous;  the  second  hod  .17')  (lend,  6.1  of  whom  Wpr« 
tuberculous;  the  first  rlnss  had  ai.7  per  cent.,  the  iwcnnd, 
only  17-6  per  cent. 

The   better-to-do  cIasM's  were  tulxlirlded   Intn   famlllrii 

with  six  or  more  moms — death  percentujie  10,*  prt  etttl.; 
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families  with  four  or  five  rooms — death  percentage  of  tu- 
berculosis 22.2  per  cent. 

The  poor  population  was  also  subdivided  into  those  of 
whom  two  lived  in  one  room— death  percentage  23.4  per 
cent;  three  in  one  room— percentage  34  per  cent.;  four 
in  one  room— 42.2  per  cent.  Almost  one-half  of  deaths 
were  due  to  tuberculosis.  There  was  an  exact  proportion 
between  the  density  of  population  and  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis,  and  the  we  II- to-do -classes  had  only  one-quar- 
ter of  the  mortality  rate  of  tuberculosis  compared  with  the 
poor,  who  furnished  three  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in 
seven  persons  six  or  more  years  old.  The  age  of  the  tene- 
ments did  not  change  the  results.  It  was  found  that  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  did  not  occur  in  the  oldest  build- 
ings, but  in  the  new  tenements  crowded  with  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

Other  instances  of  congestion  In  Europe  prove  that 
this  evil  is  universal.  In  1900  23,000  dwellings  consisting 
of  one  beatable  and  one  non-heatable  room  were  wanted 
and  could  not  be  had  in  Hamburg,  while  40,000  were 
occupied.  In  Berlin,  which  is  so  proud  of  growing  as 
fast  as  Chicago,  43  per  cent-  of  all  dwellings  had  only 
one  beatable  room,  in  Broomberg  80  per  cent.  In  Berlin 
S6,000  dwellings,  consisting  of  one  room  with  a  kitchen, 
contained  four  persons  each;  23,000.  5;  and  12,000,  6 
persons.  95,000  households  of  this  kind  kept  boarders ; 
En  nearly  16,000  of  them  there  were  children.  In  the 
same  city  II  per  cent-  of  all  the  sick,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  tuberculous,  shared  their  beds  with  other  in- 

The  density  of  population  in  New  York  is  about  pro- 
portionate to  the  exclusion  of  air  and  sunlight-  Thia 
discovery — which  was  no  news  to  those  who  suffered  from 
it  and  those  who  made  money  out  of  darkness — was  made 
by  a  very  inquisitive  person — Commissioner  De  Forest. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  more  conse- 
qnence  to  know  these  things  than  to  be  informed  about 
our  neighbor  Mars,  and  that  it  should  not  be  so  difficult 
at  all  to  imitate  the  old  testament  command.  "  I.et  there 
be  light."  And  there  was  light  in  thousands  of  places 
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^A^y^.      ^  u  darkness.     By  the  simple  method  of 

ioors  for  solid  ones  and  breaking  holes 

'  ,»•«  ^  he   exhibited   the   dust   accumulated   for 

'-^-~   ,! .  .I^csted  cleanliness  in  many  an  unsophis- 

*■••  „t  J       ^  per.      In  that  rare  man's  first   report  of 

Honse   Department   of   the    City    of    New 
.  1905^  you  may  gather  the  very  number  of 
■  which  our  brethren  and  sisters  are  expected 

'*  ri;    in     1903    dark    rooms    in    Manhattan    in 

;sf's.  in   Brooklyn    18,120,   in   Queens   1346,   in 

146.     The  number  of  dark  rooms  was  as  fol- 

.\615  in  ManhatUn,  139,928  in  Brooklyn,  8666 

^.  4.52  in  Richmond.     It  is  useless  to  nsk  me  how 

believe  there  are   at  present,  a   few   years  after 

sinner  De  Forest  left  office.     I  never  bet;  I  never 

-onncction  with  this  topic,  it  is  rather  entertaining  to 
.'mother  item  from  the  first  volume  of  Commissioner 
i"«rest's  first  report  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
:i.     The  Register  of  Records  has  tlie  following  report 
.(■rrning   the   house   449    West    l6tli    Street:     "  During 
('►-i  and  down  to  July  22d,  1903,  there  occurred  in  that 
'i-tiise  1  case  of  diphtheria,  1  of  measles,  and  7  of  tuber- 
■  Pilosis;  the  building  and  its  interior  htq  in  dirty  and  un- 
^  iriiLirv  condition.     The  cellar  is  dirtv  and  full  of  mire, 
hi  the  front  part  and  in  the  coal  bins  tliere  are  ^\t,  cart- 
loads of  old  cans,  rags,  and  all  sorts  of  refuse.     In  the 
back  part  there  is  more  from  the  pipes.     This  mire  comes 
from   two   rows  of   privies   in   the   yard   of   this   and  the 
neighboring  building." 

This  happened  under  the  noses  of  New  York  City  a  few 
years  ago,  sixty  years  after  Dickens  said  publicly  in  re- 
gard to  London — which  meanwhile  lias  reduced  its  death 
rate  from  30  per  mille  to  l.O.l — that  he  "knew  of  places 
in  London  unsurpassed  in  the  accumulated  horrors  of  tlieir 
long  neglect  by  the  dirtiest  old  spots  in  the  dirtiest  old 
town  under  the  worst  governments  in  Europe."  As  we 
have  no  guarantees  by  any  means  that  our  conditions  are 
better,   in    spite    of    City    Clubs    and    Civic    Federations^ 
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there  is  still  some  opportunity  for  mental  runiinnlion  nnd 
mmiicipal  improvement. 

What  would  you  do,  or  what  might  you  do  if  an  ncci- 
dent  placed  you  in  possession  of  sixty  or  eighty  millions 
of  dollars.  You  could  spend  your  four  millions  of  in- 
come by  making  the  first  steps  to  eradicate  tuberculosis, 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  How  would  you  proceed 
so  that  they  who  now  rot  in  offensive  and  dark  places,  and 
look  hollow-eyed  in  the  direction  of  their  cheap  coffins  and 
pauper  graves,  and  poison  the  adolescents  and  children  and 
infants  near  by — all  of  these  latter  to  renew  the  ghastly 
picture  when  their  time  will  come  in  a  near  or  distant 
future — would  have  an  opportunity  to  end  their  lives  in 
comparative  comfort,  in  open  air,  a  sky  over  them  to  feed 
their  hungry  eyes,  a  sun  to  dry  their  perspiring  skins, 
and  enjoying  the  care  of  those  who  while  they  look  for 
their  comfort  have  an  opportunity  to  protect  themselves. 

Still,  it  should  be  appreciated,  and  it  may  be  a  conso-' 
lation  to  some  one,  if  not  to  you  and  me,  tliat  over-popula- 
tion in  recking  rotten  liouses  may  be  good  for  statesmcniike 
and  religious  purposes.  When  a  few  years  ago  the  no- 
torious lung  block  of  Cherry,  Monroe,  Jefferson  and  Clin- 
ton Streets  was  to  be  changed  into  a  park,  the  main  ob- 
jections, eloquent  and  powerful,  came  from  the  Assem- 
blyman and  the  clcrgi,-man  of  the  district.  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  repeat  here  the  origin  and  fountains  of  their 
eloquence  which  opposed  the  impro%'ement.  You  guess 
it,  indeed  you  know  it.  The  constituency  of  one  and  the 
flock  of  another  are  anchored  in  that  block  and  would 
have  disappeared  together  with  the  white  plague  of  the 
block.  The  lung  block  is  still  in  evidence,  perhaps  also 
the   assembly   "statesman"   and   the   "divine." 

Again,  how  will  you  proceed?  Please  be  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  committees  now  at  work.  Strengthen  the 
old  ones,  form  no  new  ones.  Talk  less,  write  less,  print 
less.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  every  little  comer  com- 
mittee, with  new  presidents  and  secretaries  and  sub-com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  and  secretaries,  nnd  iidvisnry 
bodies  prepare  and  discuss  and  print  rules  and  regulations 
and  circulars  and  pamphlets  and  researches  and  exhauat 
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the  patience  of  many  well-menning  persons  and  the  sise 
of  the  treasuries  and  the  forbearance  of  the  readers  and 
the  capacity  of  tlie  waste-paper  baskets.  We  nre  getting 
into  the  ruts  of  European  bureaucracy  and  forget  our 
old  reputation  of  being  a  practieal  people.  Cease  to  pre* 
pare  and  deliberate  nd  infinitum  before  it  is  too  late  to 
act.  Again,  what  will  you  do  with  your  four  millions  of 
annaal  interest? 

Four  million  dollars,  even  in  this  New  York,  will  build 
twenty-five  or  thirty  houses,  substantial,  healthy  and  light 
for  1500  people.  The  rent  tliey  pay  will  increase  the 
number  of  such  bou.ses  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
original  interest  is  being  spent  in  the  same  way.  In  thi^ 
tenth  year  3000  would  be  aerommodated  annually;  keep  on, 
and  in  25  years  New  York  City  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  murderous  dungeons  of  to-day,  and  the  face  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  health  and  temper  will  be  changed, 
Mr.  Phipps  has  shown  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  capital  of  a  mere  million.  Nor  will  your  original 
$80,000,000  be  the  only  power  nttnining  thit— no  longer 
Utopian — end;  your  example  will  meet  with  imitation,  and 
imitation  incite  emulation.  Fortunately  it  is  not  epidemics 
and  vicious  egotism  alone  that  are  contagigus;  humane 
instincts  and  virtues  themselves  share  in  this  gregarious 
tendency  of  mankind.  You  call  that  fashion — there  ia 
no  harm  in  fashion  as  long  as  it  is  exhibited  in  and  spent 
on  beautifying,  moralizing,  and  helpfulness.  When  city 
clubs  and  municipal  research  institutions,  and  Consumers" 
Leagues,  and  Settlements  become  so  fashionable  as  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  human  society  at  large,  we  shall 
learn  what  this  Republic  was  mnde  for.  It  was  not  es- 
tablished to  be  devoured  by  the  Moloch  of  commercialism, 
nor  victimized  by  unbalanced  minds  with  absolutistic  am- 
bitions— it  was  meant  for  the  redemption  of  society.  "There 
is  no  one  Redeemer,  however^ man  or  set  of  men — 
society  must  redeem  itslf.  The  generalized  impulse  to 
study  and  to  aid,  as  illustrated  by  the  spirit  which  calls 
these  audiences  together,  and  these  exhibits  to  he  arranged, 
is  a  beautiful  fruit  of  the  democratic  soul  pervading  the 
cultured  classes  of  the  people. 
,  SOS 
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I  like  this  the  medical  profession  should 
not  be  absent.  As  its  representative,  called  upon  to  speak 
here,  I  can  but  express  our  satisfaction  at  this  new  enter- 
prise which  furnishes  new  hopes  for  this  over-crowded  part 
of  the  city.  There  is  in  a  community  no  more  powerful 
element  of  safety  and  culture  than  a  well-planned  and 
well-equipped  modern  hospital.  It  is  not  only  a  source 
of  relief  or  salvation  to  the  persona  looking  for  comfort 
and  health,  but  also  a  means  of  instruction  in  sanitary 
matters  to  the  outsider,  and  of  encouraf^ement.  I  know  the 
hospital  in  East  Broadway  fairly  well,  having  been  con- 
nected with  it  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  equals  the  other 
hospitals  of  the  city  in  its  well-meant  endeavors  and  in 
its  humanitarian  principles,  and  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
ago  we  should  not  have  found  much  fault  with  it ;  but 
fifty  years  of  new  experience  in  treating  the  sick  and  pre- 
venting their  ailments  have  taught  us  at  last  that  old 
dwellings,  and  restricted  means,  and  narrow  quarters 
are  unable  to  afford  security  to  the  stricken  persons,  or 
a  good  example  to  the  neighborhood.  That  is  what  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  medical  board,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  that  is  wb}' 
we  are  here  to-day  to  congratulate  one  another  and  the 
city  upon  this  preparatory  step  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing this  new  home  for  the  indigent  sick. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  hospital  will  be  a  model 
institution  of  its  kind,  clean,  capacious  when  compared 
with  its  numbers,  and  supplied  with  all  the  means  for  aid- 
ing the  sick  and  for  protecting  them  against  the  invasion 
of  new  disease.  If  founded  on  the  teachings  of  modern 
science  and  art,  it  will  be  of  immense  value.  It  will  be 
more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  probably ,^ — and  its  friends 
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II  he  less  than  if  you  harbor  him 
ind  feed  him  on  poor  and  cheap 
ur  home  in  three  weeks,  instead 
of  five  or  six,  there  is  not  only  a  saving  in  total  ex- 
pense, but  also  the  possibility  of  attending  to  and  saving 
two  instead  of  one.  Hospitals  now-a-days  furnish  better 
care  and  greater  facilities  than  the  house  of  a  well-to-do 
man.  That  is  why  many  are  over-crowded,  and  many  rich 
people  are  admitted  who  have  learned  that  but  rarely  a 
private  house  furnishes  the  comfort  and  security  found  in 
a  hospital.  The  opinion  in  regard  to  hospitals  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  has  undergone  similar  changes.  For- 
merly they  objected  to  going  to  a  hospital,  now  they  are 
anxiously  seeking  admission. 

And  in  planning  this  new  institution  I  take  it  that  the 
trustees  have  followed  improved  public  opinion,  and  real- 
ized the  wants  and  wishes  of  those  who  have  to  look  for 
aid  and  support  amongst  those  better  situated  and  will- 
ing to  help.  It  is  in  this  way  that  difference  in  station 
and  means  are  somewhat  equaliised,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  community  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  and 
the  lessons  of  democratic  citizenship  are  disseminated.  In 
this  way  a  hospital  is  not  only  a  refuge  for  the  physical 
man,  but  a  school  of  ethics  and  morals,  and  a  lesson  in 
mutual  duties,  in  democracy,  and  humanitarianism,  ttiat 
is  necessary  everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  this 
pari;  of  the  city  that  has  lived  through  the  most  wonder- 
ful changes.  A  short  half  century  ago  these  seething 
quarters  were  the  homes  of  our  intellectual  and  financial 
aristocracy;  just  north  of  here,  in  the  10th  ward,  where  I 
lived  for  four  years  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  there 
were  the  dwellings  of  people  of  more  moderate  means 
who  owned  them,  or  small  houses,  with  few  intervening 
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tenements^  in  which  resided  two  or  three  families.  The 
population  has  since  increased  ten  and  twenty  fold^  and 
with  the  increase  of  crowdings  of  poverty  and  ig^orance^ 
the  want  of  accommodation  for  the  sick  has  grown  a  hun- 
dred-fold. It  is  this  want  that  you  are  going  to  remedy 
by  the  new  institution^  the  cornerstone  of  which  you  have 
laid  to-day.  What  you  are  doing  is  to  initiate  for  this 
neighborhood  a  new  era  in  not  only  preparing  the  means 
of  curing  the  sick^  but  in  giving  instruction  in  humani- 
tarian practice  and  good  citizenship.  As  a  physician  who 
naturally  looks  upon  your  efforts  from  these  two  points 
of  view^  I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  your  former 
and  future  labors.  I  know  I  may  also  speak  in  the  name  of 
your  medical  board  with  which  I  was  once  associated.  You 
will  always  find  them  willing  to  offer  their  unpaid  and 
unselfish  services^  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
the  interest  of  the  sick  and  the  realization  of  humanita- 
rian and  democratic  principles. 
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NEW  BUILDING,  COMUINKD  WITH  THE 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  TRAINING 

SCHOOL  OF  MOUNT  SINAI 

HOSPITAL 

Ten  years  ago  the  wards  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
particularly  those  located  on  its  northerly  exposure,  con- 
tained more  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  than  were 
carried  into  it.  The  fountain-head  of  these  pests  was  the 
very  place  on  which  this  edifice  has  been  erected.  Like 
our  great  country,  which  shelters  at  the  same  time  the 
choicest  development  of  civilization  and  the  most  uncouth 
barbarism,  the  building  dedicated  to  scientific  charity  was 
separated  by  the  width  of  a  street  only  from  unfathomable 
mire,  the  remnant  of  former  cowpena  and  the  uncared-for 
refuse  of  the  Third  Avenue  shanties.  To-day  the  place 
is  filled  with  four  public  buildings,  the  juxtaposition  of 
which  displays  just  as  many  symptoms  of  modern  society 
-■ — a  synagogue,  a  fire-engine  house,  a  police  station,  and, 
lastly,  a  home  dedicated  by  charitable  science  to  scientific 
charity,  and  a  school  established  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering charity  more  effective,  disease  less  harassing,  death 
less  threatening  and  more  avoidable  through  the  trained 
efforts  of  women  educated  for  the  purpose. 

Thus,  what  has  happened  under  our  eyes,  and  partly 
under  your  hands,  is  a  repetition  of  the  uniform  develop- 
ment of  human  affairs  and  events.  Unless  we  measure  the 
history  of  mankind  by  the  duration  of  a  presidential  term 
or  a  score  of  years,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sim- 
plicity, coarseness,  inadequatcness,  and  individualism  are 
being  slowly  substituted  by  complexity,  refinement,  ap- 
propriateness, and  organized  efforts.  The  latter  alone 
have  resulted  in  the    reatizatioir  of   the  modem   wonders 
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of  industry,  commcrcej  science,  and  art,  and  also  in  the 
attempts  at  rendering  tlie  existence  of  all  htiman  beings, 
rich  and  poor,  well  and  sick,  more  enjoyable  or  bearable, 
Tliey  are  mostly  an  acliievetnent  of  modern  culture.  In 
fact,  whut  the  ancients  wanted  most  was  organization  and 
co-operation  iir  must  branches  of  knowledge  or  activity. 
There  was  but  one  thing  in  which  voluntary  organisation 
was  perfect  in  its  way — that  was  the  organization  in  the 
interest  of  bestiality ;  when  they  had  a  war  on  their  hands, 
they  knew  how  to  congregate  and  to  destroy.  Even  then, 
however,  th«t  organisation  was  but  temporary :  their  very 
battles  were  apt  to  be  single  combats. 

The  men  in  those  times  were  individually  as  wise,  brave, 
pure,  and  eloquent  as  any  in  later  centuries.  Though  we 
have  a  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Sherman,  we  have 
none  to  excel  a  Pericles,  Ari slides,  or  Cincinnatus  and 
Aurclius  Paulis.  But  the  results  of  their  labors  were 
mit  lasting,  and  their  political  edifices  broke  down  in  rela- 
tively short  periods,  for  they  were  not  held  together  by 
the  thousand  tlireads  composing  the  texture  of  modern 
life. 

Every  new  institution  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  or- 
ganized CD-operation  of  the  many  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
dividualism of  modern  life,  there  are  many  purposes  in 
common  and  a  thorongh  appreciation  of  mutual  indebted- 
ness. It  is  not  even  necessary  that  every  one  should  know 
why  he  is  drawn  into  the  performance  of  his  duties  toward 
his  fellow-men.  There  is  an  ethical  atmosphere,  a3  there 
is  a  physical.  As  no  person  can  fully  escape  the  effect 
of  the  malaria  poison  while  living  in  a  malarial  district, 
or  the  paralyzing  inducnce  of  dog-day  temperature,  or 
the  exhilaration  of  a  glorious  May  morning,  or  the  refresh- 
ing breath  of  Alpine  air,  so  there  ore  few  who  breathe  the 
air  of  a  republican  commonwealth  and  live  under  the  flag 
of  a  democratic  country,  the  emblem  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, but  are  getting  imbued  with  the  dictates  of  char- 
ity and  of  tolerance.  You  may  close  your  ears — you  must 
hear  something;  turn  your  eyes — you  will  gather  some  im- 
pression of  light.  It  must  be  a  i)l'icc  as  dark  ns  Hades 
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ich  do 


I  not  ndniit  some  trace  of  the  light  that  abounds 

In  that  way  the  Mount  Sinni  has  outgrown  its  original 
plan  and  size ;  thus  the  Montefiorc  was  established,  the 
Gennnn  Hatpital,  Roosevelt,  the  m^w  building  of  the  New 
Yorlc  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  many  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions  which  cover  the  continent,  not  at 
the  dictation  of  a  personal  government,  but  the  outflow  of 
the  self-education  of  a  generous  people. 

I  am  led  into  the  utterance  of  these  thoughts,  regret- 
ting though  that  I  have  no  time  for  the  proper  expression 
of  my  appreciation  of  their  exalted  importance,  by  the 
presence  here  of  so  many  men  and  women  shining  in  com- 
merce, aocifty,  or  science.  For  what  is  it  that  called  you 
out  in  such  numbtrs?  I  trust  it  is  not  curiosity —that 
might  have  been  satisfied  at  a  more  convenient  bour  or 
day;  no  longing  tor  amusement — we  have  no  play,  no 
games,  no  music;  not  the  thirst  of  knowledge— for  we 
have  no  new  discovery,  doctrine,  or  facts  to  impart  in  a 
lecture.  What  drew  you  here  was  the  impulse  of  seeing 
and  enjoying,  with  fellow-meir  and  women,  the  result  of 
co-operation  in  the  service  of  an  idea — that  idea  being 
directed  to  charity  guided  by  science,  and  to  instruction 
provided  in  the  iirtercst  of  both  science  and  charity.  You 
wanted  to  see  to  what  end  and  with  what  result  you  have 
been  uniting  for  a  great  aim ;  and  1  know  you  must  feet 
that  your  combining  your  forces  has  had  tangible  results 
of  rro  mean  order.  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  in  the  consciousness 
of  thinking  men  and  women  that  the  same  fundamental 
principles  underlie  science,  society,  and  political  existence. 
In  all  of  them  the  basis  of  existence  and  the  source  of 
development  is  the  intertwining  of  interests  and  the  com- 
bination of  energies.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  of  the 
demands  of  sociulism  have  already  been  solved  by  the  polit- 
ical commonwealth  and  social  custom;  and  that  we  may 
safely  hope  that  the  future  will  find  it  easy  to  work  out 
a  happier  frame  of  social  life,  if  not  in  impossible  equal- 
ity, still  in  the  ties  of  fraternity  and  solidarity. 

When  I  was  first  connected  with  the  Mount  Sinni  Hos- 
pital thirty  years  ago.  before  some  of  the  present  Directors 
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and  any  of  the  ladies  present  were  born,  it  consisted  of  a 
large  sliantj-  in  West  28th  street — a  tenenienl-house  dis- 
trict. I  think  we  had  only  thirty  beds,  but  we  had  Wil- 
lard  Parker  and  Ernst  Krackowiicr,  we  bad  Benjamin 
Nathan  and  Joseph  Fatman;  their  warm  hearts  and  clear 
beads  must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  bistory  of  New 
York.  In  accordance  with  the  increase  of  population, 
means,  and  necessity,  the  present  hospital  was  erected. 
There  have  since  been  added  an  Isolation  House  and  the 
ever-growing  Dispensary  Department,  and  the  service  has 
been  enriched  by  a  number  of  special  branches.  Finally 
the  inadequacy  of  tbe  accommodations,  and  the  impropriety 
and  danger  connected  with  the  presence  of  an  out-door 
department  within  the  hospital  building,  have  necessitated 
tbe  erection  of  the  edifice  in  which  part  of  tlie  work  of 
this  great  institution  is  to  be  performed. 

The  Board  of  Directors  must  be  congratulated  upon  tbe 
consummation  of  tlieir  plans  and  objects.  They  have 
deserved  well  of  the  community  for  which  they  worked 
so  long  and  so  faithfully.  They  knew  how  to  communicate 
the  interest  they  felt  themselves  to  those  who  had  some- 
thing to  contribute,  be  it  brains,  moTiey,  or  labor.  They 
have  enlarged  the  roll  of  their  contributors,  and,  by  making 
tbem  stockholders  in  the  realm  of  good  citixenship  and 
humanitarianism,  have  benefited  both  the  institution  and 
the  members,  whose  horizons  they  have  widened  and  hearts 
warmed.  The  thanks  of  all  those  are  due  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  task  so  successfully  performed.  I  know  the 
Directors  will  consider  themselves  amply  paid  if  their  ex- 
pectations in  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  this  new  build- 
ing be  fulfilled. 

Besides  its  destination  as  the  Out-door  Department  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  it  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Mrs.  President,  I  had 
tbe  great  honor  of  addressing  the  firH  graduating  class 
of  your  school,  seven  years  ago,  on  Mny  12th.  18S3.  I 
trust  that  the  difficulties,  which  must  always  be  overcome 
in  tbe  founding  of  a  new  institution,  appear  slight  when 
compared  with  your  results,  and  that  you  have  reason  to 
look  back  to  these  years  of  honest  and  successful  exer- 
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tJOBS  tritli  great  utisfttction.  Okf  thing  u  certain,  namdj, 
that  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Training  School  bare 
i^joyed  constant  opportunities  to  scrte  the  institntiaa 
while  beii^  served  bj  iL  Another  thing  is  «•  ecrtwD, 
■ly,  thai  the  Training  School  ba«  supplied  a  want 
which  was  sorelj  felt.  For  it  is  just  as  certain  that  a 
modem  hospital  requires  a  nanber  of  co-ordinate  compo- 
nent parts.  Besides  a  pabljc  willing  to  paj  and  add  its 
blessing,  j-ou  want  a  good  board  of  directors,  effectiTe 
administration  and  officers;  tod  reqnire  also  medical  men, 
instruments,  and  otlier  remedies.  Besides,  too  require  the 
best  possible  and  most  scmpulous  and  conscientious  nurs- 
ing, and  that  is  what  rour  M^bool  was  meant  to  contribute 
to  the  performance  of  the  common  duties.  Seven  years 
ago,  after  giving  an  outline  of  the  history  of  nursing  the 
sick,  from  the  individual  charity  of  the  ancients  to  the 
first  foundation  of  hospitals  amongst  the  Buddhists  and 
Arabs,  from  the  original  lay  brotherhoods  to  the  large 
nursing  organisations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  1  alluded 
to  the  period  in  which,  while  the  influence  of  the  Church 
was  evanescing  and  no  other  strong  mental  or  emotional 
power  took  its  place,  intelligent  and  efficient  nursing  was 
on  the  decline.  Nursing  the  sick- — unless  it  were  that  per- 
formed by  the  relatives,  who  are  often  least  fit  for  the 
task — was  held  in  practical  contempt.  In  an  addresj  I 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  at  the  opening  exercises  of 
your  fair  held  in  the  Brunswick  Hotel  on  December  19th, 
1888,  I  mentioned  the  fact,  stated  by  the  census  of  Ber- 
lin in  1872.  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  women  in  that  city 
had  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  that  only  one  out  of 
every  four  hundred  and  seven  turned  to  nursing  as  a 
regular  occupation.  AVhethcr  this  quarter  of  a  per  cent., 
however,  was  efficient,  we  are  not  told.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  it  was  not  superior  to  the  class  of  women  who  un- 
dertook nursing  the  sick  as  a  means  of  livelihood  iiT  our 
New  York.  I  remember  the  time  quite  well,  and  also  the 
women.  Tlicy  and  I  did  not  think  well  of  encb  other. 
Many  of  them  were  fat,  much  more  thnn  forty,  and  not 
fair;  the  rocking  chnirs  they  sat  on,  the  many  cups  of 
coffee  they  drardc  with  their  cake  after  numerous  and 
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copious  meala,  agreed  well  with  them.  After  they  had 
gone  through  that  course  of  self-sacrifice  a  great  mnny 
times,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  oracles  and  the 
legitimate  critics  of  the  services  of  the  medical  mao,  who 
had  almost  as  hard  a  time  as  the  patient.  Or  they  were 
thin,  wiry,  and  spiry,  a  terror  on  the  premises,  sharp  and 
venomous  noU-vie-langerei,  and,  like  their  more  corpulent 
sisters,  the  self-sufficient  possessors  of  mountains  of  ac- 
cumulated ignorance.  They  have  left  tjie  field,  as  ought 
to  do,  because  it  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  danger  they  convey,  the  hundreds  of 
so-called  midwives  who— I  do  not  exaggerate — carry  puer- 
peral fever  to  the  woman  and  the  newborn  from  tene- 
ment to  tenement,  iif  their  unwashed  clothing,  unkempt 
hair,  and  soiled  finger  nails,  this  very  day.  There,  Mrs. 
President  and  ladies,  is  another  field  on  which  you  can 
again  begin  to  reform  and   revolutionize. 

I  well  remember  the  meeting  of  Ihe  Medical  Board  of 
Betlevue  Hospital  in  which  it  was  announced  that  n  num- 
ber of  ladies  bad  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  training  nurses  iir  behalf  of  the  hospital  and  the  public. 
While  we  were  unanimous  in  desiring  good  nurses,  many  of 
us  were  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  them 
by  such  meoira.  What,  however,  women  are  able  to  do, 
without  stepping  beyond  their  "spheres,"  has  since  been 
demonstnrtcd  by  the  Bellevue,  the  Charity,  the  Mount 
Sinai,  New  York,  and  other  hospital  training  schools  for 
nurses,  and  all  those  which  have  since  been  established 
all  over  the  country. 

The  object  of  these  training  schools  was  to  utilize  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  wards  of  the  hospital  to  obtain 
a  better  class  of  nurses  by  a  prolonged  course  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instruction  for  the  work  required  both 
in  public  institutions  and  in  private  life.  By  so  doing 
two  objects  have  been  accomplished.  A  large  dumber  of 
young  women  have  found  a  profession  by  which  to  n 
themselves  useful  and  to  benefit  the 
of  any  cnlling  which  can  be  made  moi 
honored  while  affordinir  independer 
Besides,   in   most   eases   the   services   r 
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thoroDghlj  appreciated,  for  it  is  not  always  true  that  serv- 
iced rendered  make  eiR-mics  of  those  yoa  have  bcuefitcd- 
The  public  have  been  quick  in  imitating  the  apprccintion 
bestowed  on  the  trained  nurse  by  the  physicians.  It  is  the 
latter  who  know,  better  than  anybody  else  can  know,  tlie 
difference  between  hospital  nursing  now  and  in  former 
times  before  the  inau^ration  of  the  present  system,  sod 
wonder  how  we  could  be  expected  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  grave  privatt  ca^es  without  a  member  of  this 
genuine  armr  of  salvation  to  execute  orders  intelligently, 
quickly,  and 'success  fully. 

For  without  the  mojt  conscientious  nnd  best-informed 
class  of  nurses  the  ideal  hospital  cannot  csisl.  The  ideal 
hospital  is  that  which  surrounds  itself  with,  ami  claims 
as  its  prerogatives,  the  be.it  possible  hygienic  mpasures.  the 
moat  profound  medical  learning  and  greatest  skill,  and  the 
most  intelligent  and   dexterous  nursiirg. 

Your  share  of  the  common  duties,  ladies  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  you  have  performed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  publicly  hear  testimotrv  in  your 
behalf. 

From  what  1  have  learned  from  my  colleagues,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  will  be  better  nurses  than  even 
a  diploma  can  proclaim  you  to  be.  It  is  knowledge  acquired 
for  which  you  receive  a  diploma,  and  the  skill  of  your 
hands  which  is  certified  by  your  teachers  and  directors. 
But  I  do  not  forget,  nor  do  I  want  this  assembly  and 
yourselves  to  forget,  that  brains  and  lingers  can  be  trained, 
but  that  there  is  one  thing  nobody  can  teach  you,  but  which 
must  be  possessed  and  developed — that  is  the  heart;  that 
is  feeling  and  sympathy  witli  the  suffering  and  powerless. 
You  have  heard,  and  tlie  thoughtless  will  tell  you,  that 
the  constant  contact  with  the  suffering,  the  continued  be- 
holding of  the  quiverings  of  piiin,  and  the  listening  to 
the  outcries  of  anguish  render  the  heart  obdurate  and 
hard.  But  whoever,  physician  or  nurse,  is  found  hard 
after  long  contact  with  misery  and  .suffering,  has  not 
learnrd  to  he  so— they  were  always  so.  Your  physicians 
or  nurses  who  give  way  to,  or  feign,  overwhelming  feelings 
are  unfit  for  their  duties.  Whatever  you  feel,  to  what  de- 
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gree  Tou  s^mpathiEe,  that  feeling  and  sympalliy  must  not 
influence  the  performance  of  your  duties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nurse  who  feels  indiffereuce  or  displayj  levity 
after  years  of  praeticc  was  always  indifferent  and  coarse. 
She  ought  to  have  selected  a  trade,  but  not  a  profession. 
Treating  and  nursing  the  sick  and  suffering  may  be  made 
either.  Without  culture  of  both  heart  and  mind  nursing 
is  lowered  into  a  vulgar  business ;  with  it,  its  humane 
character  raises  your  work  into  a  sacred  calling,  a  blessed 
and  blessing  vocation,  similar  to  that  of  the  most  sublime 
and,  therefore,  the  most  modest  of  all  professions,  the 
medical. 

In  this  spirit  I  want  you  to  enter  upon  your  independent 
career.     You  will  be  able  to  render  great  services  in  more 
than  one  direction.     Your  skill  and  watchfulness  will  bene- 
fit the  individual  under  your  charge;  your  trained  common 
sense  and   acquired  knowledge   will  be  able   to  teach   the 
simple  lessons  of  hygiene  to  a  vast  number  of  people,     A 
single  seed  you  plairt  may  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold.     The 
hundreds  of  trained  nurses  now  in  practice  ought  to  exert 
■  lasting  influence  on  tbe  people  at  large,  on  their  hygiene 
I  aad    that   of   their   children,    by    conversational    teaching. 
I  Thus,  every  one  of  you  has  a  great  duty  to  perform.     Do 
t  forget  that  after  you  have  been  blessed  with  great  op- 
■wHnnttirs  to  learn,  you  have  duties  to  fulfil  to  your  fel- 
i»«&      Yuur  possibilities  to  do  so  are  vast  without  your 
«)nH«te}>ping  the  boundaries  of  your  province  and  the  limits 
I  90  fVM  capabilities.    Do  not  forget  that  everyone  of  ua  is 
~  "^   ''     tiak  in  a  chain.   When  I  spoke  of  the  public,  the  di- 
L.  U»c  diwtors,  the  officers,  the  nurses  being  the  com- 
t  Httris  of  an  institution,  each  one  indispensable  in 
k  •*»  Wr  appropriate  place,  you   will    in    a    given   case 
>-  iwmlmit   tbat  you  are  nurses,   but   not  doctors.      I 
^  ^  «■  wtual  danger  which  lurks  in  your  path,  and 
KJ^Wm  ms  MMiV  an  otherwise  useful  woman  foundering 
it  thv  oM  «f  self-sufficient  overestimntion  of  her  powers 
(Jk  •W^SMtMlitWf.      As  our  good   old   genius,  tbe  poet- 
||ili>»^Ste<»  WvWkli  Holmes,  said  of  himself  nearly  half 
BV^'*^^M>  'NV*  1  w^uit  TOU  to  bear  in  mind  that  your  work 
liajt  iHMrt  be  "  too  serious  for  cither  hnmilitj 
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or  vanity."  So  I  want  you  to  step  out  into  your  inde- 
pendence without  either  humility  or  vanity^  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  powers  to  use  and  duties  to 
perform.  May  that  strong  but  modest  feeling,  may  the  en* 
thusiasm  for  your  vocation^  the  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing,  may  the  love  of  learning  and  of  fulfilling  the  dictates 
of  your  conscience^  never  fail  you,  forevermore! 
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For  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  this  t 
am  indebted  to  the  kind  consideration  of  your  President. 
She  was  aware,  so  am  I,  that  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  your  Association  very  many  of  you  would 
be  more  capable  of  speaking  here  than  I  am.  That  is 
why  I  believe  she  wanted  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider  who  is  interested  in  your 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  knows  something  of  the 
wants  of  the  siek  in  general,  and  of  the  sick  poor  in  par- 

Now,  the  means  to  restore  the  sick  are  various;  some  of 
them  are  indispensable,  some,  however,  may  be  wanting 
without,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  much  harm.  As  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  I  may  first  mention  medical  aid, 
and  medicine;  next  comes  wholesome  air,  equally  distant 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the  cold  of  the  winter; 
rest  in  bed  no  matter  whether  in  the  mansion,  in  any  home, 
private  or  tenement,  or  in  the  hospital ;  rest  during  con- 
valescence, so  that  the  organism  may  become  fully  re- 
stored to  its  normal  working  power;  and  finally,  an  ample 
amount  of  wholesome  food  adapted  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  illness  or  of  convalescence.  Some  of  these 
requirements  may  be  lacking,  and  still  in  individual  cases 
no  harm  will  be  done.  Nobody  knowa  better  than  the 
observing  physician,  that  many  diseaaea  run  a  full  and 
favorable  course  without  either  doctor  or  drugs.  To  de- 
cide, however,  which  they  are,  takes  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  physician,  that  means  of  one  who  is  more 
than  merely  a  medical  man  with  a  diploma  in  his  pocket. 
For  if  there  is  any  field  of  human  knowledge,  or  any 
danger  to  human  limb  and  life  in  which  dilettanteism  is 
both  ludicrous  and  detrimental  it  is  medicine  and  medical 
practice.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  many  patients  get 
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well  without  cither  doctor  or  drugs.  But  there  are  none 
thnt  live  or  thrive  without  rest,  and  without  food,  particu- 
larly' food  of  the  proper  kind  and  in  proper  quantities. 
It  is  also  true  that  still  more  is  required  to  accomplish  the 
reslor.ition  of  health.  For  instance,  amongst  the  well  to 
do  many  a  thousand  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  trained 
nursing  which  is  gladly  paid  for;  and  amongst  the  poor 
untold  good  has  been  done,  and  untold  blessings  have 
been  bestowed,  by  the  nurses  of  the  College  Settlements 
and  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  of  the  Kings  Daugh- 
tats,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  United  Charities  Tene- 
ment Relief,  and  of  churches. 

If  I  mention  all  this  it  is  to  show  how  many  are  the 
fields  in  which  the  well  disposed  and  well  to  do,  the  hu- 
man and  altruistic  persons  of  all  classes,  may  contribute 
to  a  common  end,  that  end  being  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  restoration  to 
health,  without  which  the  rich  cannot  enjoy  and  the  poor 
cannot  work. 

After  all  it  is  food  which  is  the  most  urgent  and  in- 
dispensable requirement  for  the  restoration  of  health ;  that 
is  what  your  Association  has  recognized  from  the  first; 
on  thnt  knowledge  it  has  acted.  To  what  extent  it  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing  you  know  from  former  reports  and  from 
to-day's  communications.  All  the  means  at  your  disposal  - 
you  have  spent  in  that  one  line,  appreciating  that  to 
accomplish  one  end  thoroughly,  outweighs  by  fur  the 
attempts  at  doing  too  many  things  incompletely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  true,  that  completeness  cannot  be  attained  in  any- 
thing human,  and  you  could  not  cover  the  entire  field. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  gentleman  who  for  years 
has  made  it  his  object  to  supply  healthy  milk  and  milk 
foods  at  or  below  cost,  has  as  his  annual  more  than  SOO 
coupon  books  show,  spent  36,000  quarts  of  milk  gratis, 
nnniiallv.  Likely  vou  are  glad  of  h.iving  such  competition. 
Slill.  to  say  that  nil  thi.s  exhausts  the  demand,  would  be 
self-deception.  Our  much  eulogiied  prosperity,  temporary 
and  deceptive,  leaves  still  more  misery,  vice,  hunger,  want, 
ill-health  than  the  far-away  milleniom,  if  there  be  snch 
an  era,  will  deem  possible.  The  ladies  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, however,  like  everybody  that  is  benevolent  and 
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sctive  in  the  interest  of  the  many  indigent  and  dependent, 
have  the  assurance  that  if  thej  cannot  procure  a  millen- 
nium, they  have  contributed  to  the  welfare,  and  the  re- 
covery of  many  thousands  these  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
sick  poor,  the  medical  profession,  the  community  owe  them 
sincere  thanks ;  and  their  consciences  should  tell  them  they 
have  worked  in  a  good  cause,   and   with  much   success. 

Mrs.  President,  the  object  of  your  Association  has  al- 
ways been  and  is  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick  by  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  food  and  other- 
wise. This  "  otherwise "  is  perliaps  best  explained  by 
the  list  of  donations  credited  to  the  benevolent  in  your 
report.  The  "distribution  of  food"  in  the  year  1898  re- 
fers to  110,000  quarts  of  milk,  that  cost  you  $i820.22, 
10,000  pounds  of  rice.  9000  pounds  of  oatmeal  and  900 
quarts  of  beef  tea  which  were  given  out  from  the  four 
headquarters. 

Now,  ladies,  this  annual  reunion  of  yours  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  well-deserved  self -con  jtrntulntion  upon  what 
you  have  accomplished,  but  I  take  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  addinj;  to  your  usefulness  also.  Let 
me  imagine  for  a  few  moments  this  is  not  a  solemn  an- 
nunl  meeting  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  in  wliich  a 
discussion  of  a  special  topic  is  admissible.  Now,  I  lenrned 
in  the  Northwestern  Kitchen  that  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  dispensary  physician  each  applicant  receives 
daily  a  quart  of  milk  and  either  rice  or  bread.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  only  the  really  poor  are  so  benefited  and  that 
none  of  the  many  ludicrous  and  criminal  abuses  of  medi- 
cal charities,  which  are  actual  and  not  at  all  imaginary, 
creep  in  here.  These  foods  are  given  out  during  four 
hours  every  day  except  Sundays ;  on  Saturdays  a  double 
portion  is  given,  so  that  down  to  Monday  morning,  winter 
or  summer,  the  milk  has  to  toke  care  of  itself.  Those 
poor  have  no  refrigerators.  Further  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. That  system  should  be  improved  upon.  If  for  this 
or  other  purposes  there  is  no  money,  you  must  obtain  more 
somehow  or  other.  Lack  of  funds  is  no  reason  why  the 
poor   sick   should   have   rancid   milk. 

The  milk  is  given  out  at  the  rote  of  *  quart  a  day. 
That  is  a  dose  for  an  infant  of  from  one  to  two  years, 
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MARKS   AT   THE    SEMI-CENTENNIAL   AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
COUNTY  MEDICAL   SOCIETY, 
JANUARY    16,    1899 

Thk  five  minutes  allotted  to  me  for  a  reaponse  to  the 
tiMBt  on  the  Coiomon  Interests  of  Medical  Societies  suf- 
fice for  little  more  thnn  a  fragmentary  enumeration.  It 
At'cms  to  me  that  the  first  community  of  interests  of  medi- 
cnl  societies  is  best  proven  by  the  presence  of  strangers 
(if  strangers  we  be)  who  have  come  to  join  you  in  mutual 
felicitations. 

These  are  justified  by  what  you  hare  accomplished  in 
fifty  years,  and  by  the  fortunate  circumBtanccs  under 
which  all  of  us  have  been  permitted  to  work.  All  of  us, 
young  or  old,  are  the  disciples  of  modern  medicine,  and 
the  participants  in  the  medical  mellenium,  as  far  as  thnt 
has  been  reached.  Is  ilicre  such  an  era?  If  it  exist, 
it  sboidd  show  itself  both  in  the  scientific  and  in  the 
ethical  standing  of  the  profession.  Do  not  be  surprised 
when  I  express  ttie  opinion  that  it  has  begun.  The  last 
fifty  years — the  exact  period  of  the  life  of  your  society 
— created  Darwinism,  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  cellular  i»hysiology  and  pathology.  Thus  for 
all  times  a  sound  basis  was  obtained  for  the  science  of 
medicine  ns  a  part  of  biology,  which  is  founded  on  ex- 
perimentation and  on  such  observations  as  can  be  obtained 
by  trained  and  armed  senses.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  experimental  pharmacotherapy,  including  cero- 
and  organo-thernpy  was  cultivated,  and  new  roads  thereby 
opened  for  reaching  the  legitimate  end  of  all  medicine, 
viz.,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  That  is  how 
science  amongst  men  was  made  subservient  to  human  in- 

That  does  not,  however,  mean  that  we  have  reason  to 
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be  proud  of  the  extent  of  mir  knnwicdge.  Indeed  wp  are 
just  entering  the  gates  from  which  the  light  can  dimly 
be  seen.  But  the  method  of  research  hns  been  conquered 
for  all  limes.  We  never  shall  know  all.  Indeed,  it  is 
better  we  should  not.  Lcssing  said  that  if  he  were  offered 
either  perfect  knowledge  or  ambition  to  work  for  it, 
he  would  choose  the  latter.  That  is  where  a  common  in- 
terest lies  for  all  medical  men,  and  for  all  societies  com- 
posed  of  medical  men. 

Medical  societies  are  of  different  types  and  composi- 
tions, and  have  different  aims.  There  are  special  medi- 
cal societies  founded  bv  and  consisting  of  men  whose  sci- 
entific and  practical  aim  is  tlje  elaboration  of  special  scien- 
tific problems.  To  them  geiiernl  medicine  is  indebted  for 
its  rapid  progress  In  many  fields. 

There  are  County  and  State  societies,  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive National  Association.  They  combine  scientific 
work  with  the  politics  of  tbe  profession;  that  is  legiti- 
mate in  this  country  of  ours,  in  which  the  profession  de- 
veloped similarly  to  the  nation,  mostly  unaided  by  a  cen- 
tralizing government,  on  a  true  democratic  basis.  There 
are  academies  whose  tendency  is  to  f.ivor  the  study  of 
medicine  as  n  whole  and  to  form_  a  link  between,  and  to 
assimilate,  the  best  special  results  obtained  In  tneir  own 
midst  or  by  the  profession  at  large.  Of  this  class  the 
most  ideal  example  to  my  mind  is  our  American  Congress 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  composed  as  it  is  of  fourteen 
national  special  orgnnizatlons  which  represent  in  one  grand 
triennial  council  the  unity  of  all  the  apparently  disjecta 
membra  of  American  medicine. 

It  is  In  the  common  interest  of  all  these  medical  societies 
to  have  good  and  proficient  members,  and  many  of  them, 
and  thus  worthily  to  represent  the  profession.  It  is  their 
common  interest  that  there  should  be  in  the  profession  no 
man  or  woman,  ever  so  lowly,  ever  so  idolent- — there  is 
no  greater  curse  in  any  profession  or  community  than  self- 
sufficient  indnlenc& — who  should  not  be  induced  to  join, 
and  by  so  joining  be  raised  above  tbeir  former  average, 
and  to  participate  in  common  work,  common  interests,  and 
A  common  ideal.  That  ideal  is  to  contribute  to  the  deva- 
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DC  both   as  a  profession    and  i 
I  the  evolution  of  mankind. 


1  human- 


tion  of  medic 
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The  common  interest  of  the  profession  na  represented  in 
medical  societies  is  broader,  however,  than  tlic  regard  for 
its  present  members.  Man  is  mortal;  mankind  is  eternal. 
Our  fathers  worked  that  we  might  live.  On  their  shoul- 
ders we  rose  to  enjoy  a  wider  horizon  than  that  which 
great  men  like  Rush,  Physick,  Dorsey,  McClellan,  Gib- 
son, Gilbert,  Miitter,  Barton,  Dewees,  Meigs  or  Hodge 
were  able  to  scan.  What  they  did  for  ua  it  is  the  common 
interest  of  the  profession  that  we  should  do  for  our  suc- 
cessors— the  students  of  to-day  and  of  coming  years,  In- 
deed, we  are  doing  it.  It  is  the  rank  and  Ale  of  the  pro- 
fession that  has  improved  medical  education.  I  know  of 
many  schools  in  many  States  in  which  the  profession,  as 
represented  in  the  medical  societies,  had  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  and  enmity  of  over-careful,  or  timid,  or  anin- 
formed.  or  mercenary  college  faculties.  In  my  own  State 
it  was  the  profession  tliat  worked  against  obstacles  of 
many  kinds  fully  twenty  years  before  a  State  examination 
and  an  entrance  examination  became  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Thus  it  is  always.  The  enlightened,  progressive  and  dem- 
ocratic masses  correct  the  mistakes  or  combat  the  indolence 
or  the  selfishness  of  established  powers.  That  is  why  we 
should  not  despair  either  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
progress,  or  of  an  occasional  retrogression  in  the  affairs 
both  of  the  profession  and  the  nation. 

Tlie  common  interests  of  medical  societies,  as  exhibited 
in  their  efforts  lo  improve  medical  education  on  behalf 
of  the  profession,  of  tlie  Commonwealth  and  its  own, 
should  carry  them  further.  The  means  of  instruction 
should  be  increased — laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries 
- — not  in  numbers,  but  in  quality.  Small  schools  with  no 
means  and  none  in  view  cannot  teach  modern  medicine  on 
modern  methods.  Let  them  disappear.  The  plebeian  in- 
terests of  self -installed  teachers  do  not  count  when  com- 
pared with  the  urgent  ones  of  the  people  and  the  noble 
ones  of  the  profession.  Let  schools  in  large  cities  com- 
bine. One  Rrand  medical  institution  with  ample  means 
should  lake  the  place  of  four,  six,  or  twelve  dime  shows 
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in  a  single  city.  Such  ludicrous  expansion  debases,  be  it 
practiced  by  advertising  or  short-sighted  practitioners,  or 
by  short-sighted  or  selfish  politicians.  Besides,  I  do  not 
believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  peers,  that  there  is  a 
single  town  in  the  United  States  that  can  afford  to  fur- 
nish hundreds  of  men  capable  both  of  teaching  and  of  ad- 
vancing medicine  as  it  should  be  done,  though  they  assume 
their  professional  title  themselves,  or  pay  for  it  in  hard 
cash.  It  is  common  interest  that  a  meidical  school  should 
affiliate  with  a  university.  The  contact  of  tbe  medical 
with  other  faculties,  of  previously  well-schooled  and  trained 
medical  students  with  tbosc  of  the  classics,  of  the  natural 
sciences,  of  biology  and  anthropology,  and  of  history  will 
prevent  them  from  growing  up  as  narrow  artisans,  and 
may  contribute  to  giving  them  the  ambition  and  the  cul- 
ture of  broad  men,  such  as  our  republic  is  so  sadly  in 
need  of.  That  is  a  condition  so  marvellously  furnished 
by  an  occasional  university  of  the  West — let  mc  mention 
Ann  Arbor— or  the  great — shall  I  say  posl-graduale  ?- — 
university  of  the  East,  Johns  Hopkins.  At  last,  not  le.ist, 
let  me  allude  to  the  lack  of  bedside  clinical  instruction  in 
almost  every  one  of  our  great  medical  schools.  Though 
you  increase  your  curriculum  to  five  or  to  ten  years,  anless 
there  be  hospitals  connected  with  nnd  controlled  or  owned 
by  the  university  or  school,  there  can  be  no  efficient  clin- 
ical teaching  and  no  actual  preparation  for  tbe  responsi- 
bilities of  practical  medicine.  The  array  of  hospitals 
announced  in  the  annual  circulars  are  mostly  as  many 
promises  to  pay,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Medical  stu- 
dents are  not  angels,  and  have  no  wings  to  cover  great 
distances  to  gather  instruction  from  the  nests  of  knowl- 
edge distributed  over  the  endless  miles  of  our  large  cities. 
Medical  societies  can  do  a  great  deal,  and  should  exert 
all  their  influence  in  securing  greater  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  coming  generations.  It  is  their  common  interest. 
But  infoniintion  is  not  all  that  makes  a  professional  gen- 
tleman and  a  liberal  profession.  "  Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity, 
1  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
though   I   have  the  gift  of   prophecy  and   understand   all 
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mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
notbing." 

The  "  charity,"  the  very  soul  of  the  profession,  is  its 
ethics.  It  is  not  controlled  by  regulations  that  can  be 
taught  on  the  platfonn  or  learned  by  heart,  or  enforced 
like  the  criminal  law  of  Ihe  land.  Indeed,  no  aniouiit  of 
instruction  makes  the  gentleman.  A  brain  does  not  warm 
the  heart  merely  because  it  is  as  sharp  as  a  blfide.  The 
meretricious  tendency  of  the  time,  and  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  smooth-tongued  and  grasping  rogues  out  of  and 
in  the  profession  whom  the  penal  code  cannot  reach,  are 
a  sore  temptation  for  the  young.  The  immature  plung- 
ing into  a  specialty,  and  doubtful  practices,  from  slight 
shrugging  of  the  shoulder  to  calculating  aggressiveness, 
are  not  amongst  unheard-of  occurrences.  It  is  the  common 
interest  of  all  the  members  of  societies,  particularly  of 
the  large  ones,  with  "  general  medicine  "  inscribed  on  their 
flags,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  the  fellows  of  all  the 
societies  to  be  eiamples  of  ethical  behavior  in  their  rela- 
tions, both  to  each  other,  old  and  young,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. Examples  tell  better  than  written  rules  which  are 
hut  seldom  enforced,  for  we  are  all  learning  through  the 
gates  of  our  souls  as  well  as  those  of  our  senses.  As 
the  bacilli  and  protozoa  in  the  air  that  we  inhale  spread 
physical  disease;  as  mountain  or  ocean  ozone  disinfects 
and  stimulates,  so  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  vice  that  creates 
vice,  of  virtue  that  spreads  virtue.  If  medical  science 
and  practice  are  to  become  what  they  should  be,  viz.,  the 
protectors  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  advisers 
in  regard  to  its  best  interests — sanitary,  educational  and 
moral — we  should,  by  our  examples,  try  to  stem  the  in- 
vasion into  the  profession,  worse  than  any  microbic  in- 
fection, of  the  mercenary  egotism  of  modern  commercial- 
ism. Here  it  is  that  lie  the  most  sacred  common  interests 
of  medical  societies. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  A  NEW  WING 
FOR    PAY    PATIENTS   AT    THE   GER- 
MAN    HOSPITAL,     1901 

Onck  more  we  stand  before  (in  accomplished  fnct.  On 
the  Bpol  where  there  was  an  empty  space  there  rises  now 
an  imposing  structure,  devoted  to  well-known  purposes. 
We  do  not  see  Anything  of  the  prepnrations  and  difficul- 
ties; the  friendly  great  hall,  the  comfortable  rooms,  no 
longer  permit  us  to  recognize  the  substructure  of  plans, 
worries  and  troubles.  Thus  it  ought  to  be  with  all  things. 
The  appreciation  of  thp  present  is  possible  only  when 
its  evolution  is  known.  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
enjoy  the  present,  to  look  forward,  without  nndcrstand- 
ing,  towards  the  future,  but  to  devote  neither  recollection 
nor  appreciation  to  the  past.  Still,  the  history  of  the 
German  Hospital  and  German  care  for  the  sick  in  New 
York  is  very  instructive.  Starting  from  small  beginnings, 
the  needs  of  the  latter  have  continually  increased  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  have  made  greater  dcni.'mds  on 
philanthropy  and  the  growing  democratic  public  spirit. 

Up  to  forty-four  years  ago,  the  care  for  the  poor  and 
sick  Germans  was  entrusted  to  the  German  Society  and 
the  association  of  its  physicians  for  the  poor.  At  that 
time  five  German  physicians  founded  a  dispensary  in 
Brooklyn,  which  rendered  appreciable  services  for  years. 
About  the  same  period,  three  German  physicians  in  New 
York,  two  of  whom  were  Jos.  Kammerer  and  Schilling, 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  German  dispensary  in  New  York. 
They  tried  to  find  n  neutral  ground  in  order  to  avoid  any 
friction,  which  is  said  to  occur  occasionally  even  between 
physicians,  especially  when  tliey  are  gathered  in  numbers, 
and  thought  Ibey  might  find  it  in  the  Association  of  the 
Physicians  for  the  Poor  of  the  German  Society.  The  lat- 
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Htf  $SO,000  given  to  the  Hospitul  by  Fricdrich  von 
srgordi,  iu  Viersen,  in  memary  of  his  deceased  fatlier. 
Thus  tliP  immediate  wants  were  met  and  the  existence  of 
tbi-  HoapitAl  assured  to  a  certain  degree,  but  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  were  considerable.  Other  drawbacks  oc- 
currt-d.  In  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  German  Hoa> 
pital  and  Dispensary,  published  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  1894,  we  read  as  follows:  "About  that  time 
not  only  poverty  was  undermining  the  welfare  of  our  in- 
stitution, but  even  the  elements  seemed  to  be  in  conspiracy 
agninst  us.  The  surroundings  were  unsanitary;  the  streets 
had  been  laid  out,  but  the  great  depressions  between  the 
blocks  were  not  filled  up  nor  drained.  As  many  blocks, 
as  many  lakes  of  dirty  water,  or  settlements  of  dirty 
people,  with  their  animal  eompanv.  Intermittent  fever 
and  similar  disea.ses  took  their  abode  in  the  Hospital;  the 
sick  recovered  with  greater  difficulty;  the  hnlf-well  caught 
new  diseases,  the  healthy  became  sick.  These  conditions 
lasted  until,  finally,  the  Island  was  completely  drained 
towards  the  East  Side."  The  distressing  circumstances  of 
the  institution  did  not  stimulate  liberality.  Our  misery 
was  charged  against  us  as  our  fault,  and  many  refused 
their  contributions,  as  useless.  Likewise,  the  number  of 
patients  diminished.  It  dropped  from  769  in  187S  to 
483  in  1876.  and  thence  steadily  increased  to  IPOO,  when 
3332  patients  were  taken  care  o{. 

It  is  but  just  to  state  that  neither  the  physicians  nor 
the  trustqes  were  discouraged.  In  1875  a  new  paWlion 
WHS  erected,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  named  Kraeko- 
wizer  Pavilion  for  all  time  to  come.  Doctor  Kracko- 
■  wizer  ought  to  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  forever  as 
the  most  energetic  representative  of  the  Hospital  idea. 
After  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  on  the  33d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  the  grave  closed  over  one  of  the  greatest  Ger- 
mans this  country  ever  harbored.  Truly  he  was  what  he 
was  called  in  his  necrologue:  the  mature  man  and  clear- 
headed politician,  the  great  physician  and  daring  surgeon, 
the  true  friend  and  jovial  companion,  the  indulgent  com- 
rade and  iron  character,  a  man  as  firm  in  his  principles, 
as  great  in  knowledge  and  skill,  the  knight  without  fear 
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and  without  reproach.  His  cloak  has  fallen  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  no  single  person.  But  his  influence  was  powerful 
and  lasting  with  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  learn 
and  work  under  nnd  with  him. 

But  only  from  the  year  1879  the  united  institutions,  Dis- 
pensary and  Hospital,  were  allowed  to  look  with  care- 
free eyes  into  the  future.  The  eff'orts  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Societies,  the  Christmas  Bazaar,  special  collec- 
tions, the  contributions  of  Adolph  MenendorlF,  Hotop, 
Elelka  Gerster,  Geistinger,  Herrmann  nnd  Amberg,  Jo- 
seffy,  the  persistent  and  useful  activities  of  the  Arion,  the 
Liederkranz,  the  Plattdiitsche  VoiksfestvereJn,  legacies 
which,  year  after  year,  bore  testimony  for  the  interest  of 
the  Germans  and,  in  single  instances,  of  natives,  and 
amounted  to  $90,000  up  to  1880;  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
Fair  of  the  year  1889,  which  brought  $110,000,  facilitated 
the  services  of  the  Hospital,  which  were  sought  by  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  persons  asking  for  assistance. 
In  the  year  1882  Frnu  Anna  Ottendorfer  built  the  Wom- 
en's Pavilion,  and  in  1881  the  New  Dispensary  in  Second 
Avenue.  The  Board  of  Directors  were  able  to  erect  grad- 
ually a  morgue,  isolating  rooms,  a  summer  pavilion  and 
a  central  building,  with  operating  rooms,  that  satisfy  the 
claims  of  modern  surgery ;  physician«  and  laymen  worked 
in  harmony  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  is  at 
the  same  time  an  honor  und  a  duty  for  the  Germans  of 
New  York.  The  demands  for  expert,  non-medical  nursing 
were  not  forgotten;  after  the  school  for  nurses  had  been 
in  existence  for  several  years,  at  last,  in  1893,  the  new 
building  for  the  same  was  erected. 

These  are  great  achievements.  I  have  mentioned  so- 
cieties and  persons,  living  and  dead,  that  have  made  them 
possible,  'rhey  prove  the  power  of  an  idea  which  will 
succeed  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  However,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  not  to  remember  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  not  the 
great  sums  that  serve  tlie  success  of  an  institution  like 
ours.  1  know  more  than  one  institution  in  this  city  which, 
though  originally  endowed  with  millions,  still  is  in  need, 
in  need  of  money,  in  need  of  sympathy  of  the  great  masses. 
A  few  overpowering  names  do  not  decide  a  political  eleo 
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tion,  and  the  fate  of  the  city  or  the  country;  in  the  s&me 
way  the  weight  of  the  voles  of  the  thousands  which  singly 
appear  unimportant  and  irrelevant  determines  the  prosper- 
iiy  of  an  institution  like  ours.  It  is  built  in  the  interest 
of  the  big  man.  the  small  man,  the  entirt;  male  and  female 
population.  The  moderate  contributions  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  form  the  capital  by  means  of  which  assistance 
may  be  offered  and  sufferings  mitigated.  Then  only  the 
German  Hospital  will  be  placed  on  solid  ground,  when 
the  annual  contributions  will  be  sufficient  for  the  annual 
needs  and  all  the  great  donations  and  legacies  will  he  in- 
vested as  capital.  Every  man  and  every  woman  can  con- 
tribute towards  this  end;  then  you  will  not  only  help  to 
accomplish  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  but  also 
prove  and  promote  a  great  advance  In  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness of  the  community. 

The  new  building  which  you  see  finished  before  you  is 
intended,  as  we  know,  for  the  use  of  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay.  However,  it  promises  to  accomplish  more.  Such 
patients  have  been  attended  to  in  the  old  wings  of  the 
building  in  smaller  number  than  will  be  possible  here- 
after. The  localities  in  question  will  be  made  useful  for 
the  poorer  and  poor  sick  in  future.  In  this  way  all  classes 
of  those  in  need  of  assistance  will  be  taken  care  of  in  like 
manner  and  the  resources  of  the  Hospital  made  equally 
accessible  to  all. 

And  the  resources  of  a  modern  hospital?  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  give  a  short  description  of  them  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present.  Opportunities  like  this  do  not  fre- 
quently offer  themselves;  it  is.  as  you  know,  not  every 
year  that  a  new  structure  is  erected  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  at  the  dedication  of  which  those  concerned,  as 
well  as  those  not  concerned,  are  accessible  to  observations 
of  a  medicinal  or  even  therapeutic  tendency.  For,  as  long 
as  the  single  man  or  woman  of  the  public  is  not  sick  him- 
or  herself,  medical  assistance  is  not  particularly  appre- 
ciated, as  little  as  a  rich  meal  by  him  who  has  no  appe- 
tite. People  are  prone  to  remember,  then,  what  the  physi- 
cians like  to  tell  one  another  and  others,  that  most  dis- 
eases possess  a  tendency  towards  spontaneous  healing,  and 
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that,  at  the  bottom,  physicians  have  an  easy  job,  if  only 
they  have  knowledge  and  intelligence  enough  to  leave  the 
patient  alone  and  bring  him  into  favorable  environment, 
until  he  or  she  has  recovered.  But  intelligence  nnd  knowl- 
«lge,  as  it  is,  arc  of  good  sen-ice  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially if  they  go  together,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
even  with  patients.  In  his  not  particularly  exceptional 
c-isr,  the  doctor  and  his  manifold  remedies  is  an  accept- 
able factor  anyhow,  to  supervise  and  direct  the  recovery 
which  may  in  nil  probability  be  espeetcd.  You,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  lying  in  your  warm  bed,  in  a  well-nircd 
room,  with  proper  food,  prepared  hy  your  cook,  brought 
by  your  servant  to  your  sick-room,  and  served  by  a  well- 
trained  nurse,  while,  nt  the  same  time,  the  governess  or 
mnid  keeps  the  dear  but  noisy  little  ones  out  of  hearing. 
But  what  when  the  mother  is  maid,  governess,  cook,  serv- 
ant, nurse  and  patient  all  in  one  person?  or  if  the  hus- 
band is  sick,  and  the  woman  with  all  those  useful  and 
honorary  offices  has  become  nn  invalid,  from  worry,  night- 
watches  and  insufficient  nourishment?  This  is  what  you 
must  think  of,  nud  ask  for  the  numerous  coses  of  this 
kind  in  our  wards.  Under  these  conditions  an  originally 
light  case  brconirs  n  hard  one.  and  then  is  not  only  in 
need  of  cnre,  hut  also  of  cure,  like  any  disease  which  wai 
Severe  and  dangerous  from  the  beginning.  And  how  is 
the  cure  brought  about,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
sirkncAB?  and  what  place  does  the  Hospital  hold  in  the 
diagnosis  and  cure  of  the  sickness  ?  Cure  presupposes  in 
the  first  case  nn  exact  recognition  of  the  morbid  process  in 
ibr  iihorcst  time  possible.  There  was  a  time,  only  in  the 
last  century,  when  people,  even  we  physicians,  were  satis- 
tied  to  K-  told  there  is  a  paralysis,  or  a  convulsion,  or 
dropsy-  Thr  sources  of  the  evil  were  not  investigated, 
and,  of  course,  the  right  way  was  rarely  found.  Later, 
about  the  niiddle  of  the  last  century,  the  diagnoses  were 
pneumonia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  typhoid  fever,  without  ascertaining  in  what  man- 
ner and  on  wbnt  spot  of  the  lungs,  of  the  pleura,  of  the 
heart,  the  pericardium,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  abdo-  J 
men,  the  dangerous  sickness  was  at  work.  Absceas  in  t 
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chest,  hydrocardio,  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  appen- 
dicitis, were  covered  by  the  ([cneral  name  and  buried  in 
the  coiuinon  grave,  dug  by  ignorance  and  unpreparedness. 
It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry 
has  not  been  outgrown  by  many  to-day.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  rapid  increase  of  special  knowledge  in  certain 
fields  which  cannot  be  mastered  by  any  mortal  to  their  full 
extent.  But  now  we  have  another  Hospital,  being  abreast 
of  the  times.  Most,  or  all,  special  branches  are  repre- 
sented within  its  walls;  for  each  essential  branch  at  least 
one  expert  is  there,  for  most  of  them,  several.  Just  imag- 
ine an  unconscious  patient  in  convulsions,  without  history, 
without  information  but  that  which  must  be  furnished  by 
the  results  of  decades  of  research  of  the  medical  world, 
and  the  quiet,  unassuming  brain-work  of  the  physician. 
The  sooner  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  the  greater  are 
the  prospects  to  save  the  life.  The  brain -symptoms,  rec- 
ognizable by  external  signs  on  limbs,  face,  pupils,  must 
quickly  be  observed.  There  is  probably  need  for  a  rapid 
and  exact  examination  of  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys, 
the  lungs,  perhaps  the  bowels,  and  of  the  blood.  Possi- 
bly it  is  a  case  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  which 
must  be  recognized  on  the  spot  if  it  is  not  to  end  mor- 
tally; or  an  acute  case  of  Bright's  disease.  Imagine  such 
cn.sta  to  occur  in  a  tenement  house,  the  open  field,  a  palace. 
The  physician  is  sent  for,  he  calls  perhaps  a  consultation, 
perhaps  not,  and  time  is  lost — everything  is  lost,  except 
the  necrologue  in  the  newspapers.  In  the  Hospital  you 
have  the  means  immediately  on  hand  for  all  these  exami- 
nations and  consultations.  There  is  the  laboratory,  the 
microscope  is  in  pl.ice,  coloring  materials  ready  for  use. 
An  expert  for  exact  examination  is  always  ready.  The 
physician  is  at  the  bedside,  the  assistant  in  the  laboratory, 
the  eye-specialist,  the  nerve- specialist  is  easily  brought  to 
the  spot,  much  easier  and  quicker  than  in  private  practici;; 
the  pharmacy  is  in  the  house,  tlie  labor  handy,  electrical 
apparatus  to  be  had  in  a  minute,  and  male  and  female 
nurses  in  any  number,  without  messengers,  telegrams, 
telephones,  running  back  and  forth,  consultations,  as  many 
and  as  often  as  desired,  without  excitement  and- hastiness > 
SSS 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  daily  experience.  And  this 
is  olTered   by  the   Hospital   to  the  poor  and  poorest. 

Or,  take  a  simpler  case.  There  is  a  severe  case  of  pneu- 
monia. The  patient  grows  blue,  circulation  is  interrupted, 
the  right  heart  is  dilated,  one  hour  more,  perhaps,  and 
the  patient  will  stertorously  breathe  his  last  breath.  In 
the  tenement,  the  apartment  house,  the  palace,  the  physi- 
cian is  quickly  sent  for,  perhaps  there  is  even  an  assistant 
or  nurse,  but  no  advice  nor  help.  The  little  oiygen  in 
the  tube  will  not  be  sufficient.  Perhaps  a  bleeding,  but 
qnick  and  profuse.  But  it  will  rot  be  made;  or,  perhaps, 
some  large  doses  of  heart  stimulants,  for  which  a  young 
doctor  will  not  have  the  courage  and  of  which  the  nurse 
does  not  necessarily  know  anything.  How  is  all  this  in 
the  Hospital  ?  Somebody  is  there  who  has  knowledge  to 
judge  and  courage  to  apply  it,  and  always  experts  to 
watch  the  effects  of  the  means  used.  This,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  not  CRaelly  a  daily,  but  not  very  rare  expe- 
rience. And  this  is  offered  by  the  Hospital  to  the  poor 
and  poorest.  And  it  happens  that  with  them,  as  with  you, 
the  dead  and  the  rescued  are  followed,  respectively,  by 
wailing  despair  or  grateful  joy. 

Or  look  at  the  operative  cases ;  a  case  of  strangulated 
hernia,  of  acute  appendicitis,  in  which  immediate  opera- 
tion perhaps  is  necessary,  or  it  must  be,  at  least,  decided 
in  consultation  whether  to  operate  or  not  to  operate;  or 
a  chronical  case,  a  tumor,  for  whose  removal  the  time  may 
be  chosen.  The  Hospital  furnishes  an  absolutely  clean 
operating  room,  abaolut«'ly  clean  instruments,  absolntely 
clean  operators,  assistints  and  nurses,  and,  therefore,  the 
absolutely  best  results.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
offered  by  the  Hospital,  the  German  Hospital,  to  its  pa- 
tients, the  poor  and  the  poorest. 

The  knowledge  of  all  this  was  spread  rapidly  amongst 
the  people.  The  fear  of  the  sick-house  has  been  replaced 
by  confidence.  Likewise  the  wealthy  have  learned  to  look 
upon  the  Hospital  as  a  refuge  which  offers  more,  at  less 
ejcpense,  with  a  greater  assurance  of  success,  and  a  greater 
probability  of  a  quicker  cure  than  the  best- appointed  pri- 
vate residence.  In  regard  to  the  procuring  of  these  advao- 
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tages^  the  wealthy^  the  ones  able  to  pay^  the  rich^  have 
been  worse  off  heretofore  than  their  poor  fellow-citizens. 
But  in  order  to  offer  to  those  miserable  wealthy^  placed 
at  a  disadvantage^  the  blessings  which  the  poorest  has  en- 
joyed for  some  time^  this  new  building  has  been  erected. 
The  advantage  of  democratic  equality  and  fraternity  can- 
not be  better  demonstrated. 

And  this  new  building  and  the  old  buildings,  the  whole 
Hospital,  destined  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  of 
all  classes  and  callings,  now  is  recommended  to  you^  the 
public  of  this  city,  and  to  your  philanthropic  care  and 
your  energetic  benevolence. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON   THE   PRACTICE   OF 
MEDICINE  AS  A  CAREER 

Much  has  been  aaid  about  our  duties  to  other  men, 
the  community,  tlie  State,  and  mankind.  Correctly  so: 
I  approve  of  every  encouragement  of  beneficence  and  al- 
truism. The  phyaicisn  waa  made  for  the  people,  like 
the  public  officer  who  exists  for  his  office  and  its  duties. 
But  now  the  editor  of  tlic  Medical  Record  wants  to  en- 
lighten us,  both  young  and  old,  particularly  the  former, 
on  the  methods  of  shaping  a  doctor's  career,  financial  and 
other.  The  former  might  be  described  by  some  doctor 
,  who  got  wealthy  on  the  proceeds  of  hia  practice.  Of  that 
class  I  have  known  very  few  whose  lives  and  successes 
it  is  worth  while  to  imitate;  these  few  were  peculiarly 
gifted,  well  informed,  industrious,  honorable,  and  favor- 
ably circumstanced.  There  are  others  who  have  obtained 
the  financial  results  of  the  pretender  and  charlatan,  who 
should,  if  it  were  possible,  be  read  out  of  the  profession. 
They  follow  the  methods  of  the  advertiser  and  shark. 
Altogether,  however,  wealthy  doctors  are  scarce,  that  is, 
such  as  have  succeeded  in  accumulating  money  out  of  their 
honest  savings,  not  to  speak  of  those  wlio  were  rich  before 
they  realized  the  necessity  of  following  tbcir  taste  which 
guided  them  into  the  profesaion  of  medicine  instead  of 
landing  thcni  in  Wall  Street,  or  into  business.  How  large 
or  small  the  number  of  those  is  who,  after  having  saved 
a  little,  lose  it  in  Wall  Street,  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. Those,  however,  of  my  young  friends  who  have  a 
tendency  to  submit  to  temptations  may  be  informed  thai 
gambling  is  unprofitable,  and  "Wall  Street"   is  a  Danaid 

What   is    a    doctor's    career?      There   are    five   thousand 

of   us    in    New   York,   twenty-five   times   as   many   in   our 

country.      I    know   many    of  us   are    poor,  many   make   a 
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moderate  living  for  themselves  and  their  families,  some 
accumulate  a  cooipetency,  very  few  are  wealthy.  Almost 
all  of  us  arc  hard-working,  and  at  least  as  intelligent  as 
average  people.  The  probability  is  that  if  we  spent  as 
Qiuch  intelligent  work  and  zeal  in  other  directions  we 
should  score  a  greater  pecuniary  result.  That  is  why  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  calling  which  gives  us 
more  opportunity  for  useful  or  noble  work  than  for  gath- 
ering treasures.  That  earnest  and  thoughtful  pride  I  have 
rend  on  thousands  of  faces  during  my  lifetime. 

A  doctor's  career  is  not  only  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  the  sick  or  ailing. 
His  very  position  in  his  village  or  town,  the  respect  ht; 
controls,  the  fame  he  conquers  in  his  neighborhood,  his 
county.  State,  or  in  the  world,  is  a  career  dear  to  its 
possessor.  It  is  not  always  true  what  I  read  in  an  old 
book,  that  the  ancients  tried  to  make  medicine  a  science 
and  failed,  and  the  modern  people  tried  to  make  it  a 
trade  and  succeeded.  Nor  is  it  uniformly  true  that  men 
and  women  look  for  the  object  of  life  in  enjoyment. 
What  does  it  mean,  after  all,  to  enjoy  life?  The  egotism 
of  many  has  often  been  self-sacrifice;  to  that  class  doc- 
tors are  apt  to  belong.     It  is  the  "career"  of  thousands. 

Most  of  us  are  engaged  in  practice.  How  did  we  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  and  holding  the  confidence  of  our  pa- 
tients? We  are  not  equal  in  learning,  skill,  or  character, 
in  looks,  or  habits;  and  still  you  ond  I,  and  all,  make 
a  living.  The  best  explanation  is  the  fact  that  the  public, 
our  patients,  are  as  different  as  we  are.  In  onr  ranks 
we  have  the  most  astounding,  and  the  queerest  varieties 
of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  features.  Still,  we 
all  "get  somewhere."  A  man  with  a  minimum  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  uses  more  or  less  conscientiously,  or  the 
reverse,  may  be  as  successful  in  practice  as  you  are.  Still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  envy  his  ignorance  or 
his  lack  of  conscience.'  Our  ranks  are  filled  with  the  young 
and  the  old.  Some  are  good-looking,  or  ugly,  or  tall,  or 
short.  I  know  one  whose  rachitic  legs  would  do  honor  to 
a  neglected  Irish  lad,  and  who  is  very  successful;  and  a 
short,  kyphotic  colleague  who  charms  men  and,  what  ia 
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still  more  important,  women.  Some  are  dnncers,  sports, 
golfers,  horsemen,  know  bridge,  are  premiere  theater  vis- 
itors. Some  tnlk  philosophy,  music,  gossip  with  or  without 
quotations,  or  describe  operations  in  ladies'  circles.  Others 
frequent  funerals  and  churches,  and  have  the  specialty 
of  being  called  out.  Some  nre  serious,  or  boisterous,  or 
jovial;  bearded,  cleon-sbaven,  perfumed  with  cologne — 
not  frequently — or  tobacco,  which  is  frequent.  Some  have 
finger  nails  manicured,  some  with  mourning  rings.  They 
all  have  their  adherents.  Some  taik  in  plain  language, 
some  are  refined.  Said  the  knowing  one  to  the  Indy: 
"And  how  is  the  psyche  of  the  baby?"  "  O,  thank  you, 
Professor,  fine;  quite  regular  every  morning."  Most  have 
correct  habits.  I  have  known  those,  however,  who  owed 
large  family  practices  to  their  spirituous  capacities ;  "  yon 
could  judge  how  bright  they  would  be  if  only  sober." 

Fifty  years  ago  I  was  declared  to  be  "  no  German  Doc- 
tor " — "  Kein  Deutacher  Arzt " — because  I  did  not  join 
the  second  breakfast,  tlie  "  Friihschoppen  " ;  and  my  critics 
enjoyed  confidence  and  lucrative  practices. 

Some  succeed  because  they  are  optimistic;  others  be- 
cause they  are  pessimistic  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 
There  are  those  who  become  popular  because  they  have 
their  waiting-room  crowded  and  their  telephone  in  an  up- 
roar, not  to  speak  of  those  who  fill  their  place  with  shining 
and  noisy  tools  and  call  themselves  specialists.  Some  are 
loud  and  imperious;  some  whisper  with  obsequious  ser- 
vility. Some  obtain  practice  because  tliey  have  become 
married;  there  are  those  who  rely  on  tlieir  baclielorship. 
I  know  one  at  least  who  told  me  smilingly  that  his  large 
practice  among  rich  people  and  mothers  of  families  was 
due  to  his  "  being  in  the  market." 

As  there  are  many  roads  that  lead  to  Rome,  so  there 
are  many  modes,  or  methods,  or  characteristics,  or  pe- 
culiarities that  gain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For 
me  and  you,  the  question  is  which  of  those  I  have  outlined, 
— and  the  number  of  which  every  one  of  my  readers 
could  increase,- — is  the  one  we  should  select  in  our  endeavor 
to  be  successful  in  our  "  career." 

The  partly  sad,  partly  delightful  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
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lie  in  regard  to  the  estimation  of  the  doetor's  cliaracteris- 
lics,  knowledge,  powers,  or  responsibilities  renders  his 
position  quite  diificult,  mostly  so  because  the  dear  public 
"  knows  it  all,"  anyhow.  In  things  beyond  ila  ken  it 
trusts  its  clergyman ;  in  matters  concerning  property  or 
legal  rights  it  never  questions  the  superiority  of  a  lawyer; 
in  things  medical,  however,  your  neighbor  considers  him- 
self your  equal,  or  better.  That  is  why  the  doctor's 
"career,"  his  success,  and  his  standing  are  so  frequently 
dependent  on  the  ignorance  and  Inck  of  judgment  of  hia 
or  somebody  else's  patients,  or,  as  they  flatter  themselveo, 
"  patrons."  That  is  why,  on  the  other  hand,  very  credn- 
lous  people  overrate  your  powers,  and  the  powers  of  medi- 
cal science  and  art,  and  suffer  from  the  belief  that  a  single 
prescription  may  relieve  a  lifelong  sufferer  of  his  ailments; 
but  also  why  impossible  things  arc  expected  of  you.  That 
is  why  you  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  worker  and 
deified,  or  upbraided  like  a  pickpocket,  or  scorned  like  a 
bad  character.  It  is  only  fifty  years  ago  that  a  woman 
made  a  tenement  block  lively  by  proclaiming  mc  the  mur- 
derer of  her  child.  I  was  quite  innocent;  and  a  fortnight 
ago  1  received  a  letter  in  which  a  man  told  roe  that  the 
information  he  received  of  my  obsenee  from  the  city  was 
an  untruth,  and  that  if  the  question  was  one  of  money  I 
was  to  inform  him  of  my  charges,  so  that  he  could  con- 
sider whether  it  was  worth  his  while  to  let  me  "  inspect 
and  diagnose  his  child." 

So  it  appears  that  the  peace  of  our  mind  and  the  shape 
of  our  career  should  after  all  depend  on  things  ([uitr 
dilfercnt  from  the  appraisement  of  those  who  cannot  or 
do  not  care  to  judge!  These  things  are:  strict  atlendanee 
to  our  work,  conscientious  fulfillment  of  our  duties,  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  and  our  methods,  and  con- 
sistency in  our  behavior.      It  is  these   that  should  shape 

What  distinguishes  a  modern  doctor  from  his  prede- 
cessors more  than  anything  else  is  diagnosis.  The  public 
has  long  begun  to  ask  for  it.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  not 
demanded  as  it  is  to-day.  The  patient  went  to  a  doctor 
as  he  would  to  a  Delphic  oracle,  took  his  dose,  and  was 
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sntisfitd.  Fortunately,  tliat  has  changed,  though  it  may  ht 
uncomfortable  to  have  now  and  then  to  tell  a  patient  that 
he  haa  to  wait  a  day  or  two  before  he  can  know  accurately. 
I  nstantnneous  diagnoses,  those  "by  instinct"  or  "  tnct," 
are  rare,  should  be  rare,  and  arc  mostly  the  credulous  be- 
liefs of  inferior  pupils  of  superior  masters.  Such  diag- 
noses belong  to  charlatans,  not  to  conscientious  doctors 
who  think  before  they  talk.  Indeed,  even  ignorant  people 
expect  us  to  give  them  the  time  required  for  examination. 
The  period  of  thirty  patients  an  hour  has  passed,  unless 
it  be  continued  in  our  ill-rcgulated  and  unnecessarily  over- 
crowded dispensaries,  whose  methods  will  not  be  improved 
until  the  race  for  annual  numbers  shall  be  stopped.  I 
find  that  our  patients  understand  the  necessity  of  careful 
exnmination  and  do  not  object  to  undressing,  to  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion,  and  chemical  tests.  Our  practice, 
our  "  career  "  improves  with  the  reputation  we  establish 
for  care  and  industry.  It  is  particularly  the  first  exam- 
ination that  I  advise  my  younger  friends  to  spend  time 
on.  Listen  to- — while  directing — the  tales  of  woe;  inquire 
into  heredity.  Imbits,  and  temperament;  make  a  urine 
analysis  and  an  examination  of  every  viseus.  You  save 
time  in  future  examinations  by  being  very  accurate  and 
painstaking  in  the  first.  If  you  cannot  give  the  necessary 
time,  (hen  let  him  return.  But  do  not  be  slovenly,  and 
do  not  give  the  impression  of  slovenliness  or  inattention. 
Give  your  diagnosis,  though  you  be  not  asked  for  it,  ns 
far  as  permissible.  I  mean  by  that,  do  not  impair  his 
health  and  comfort  and  destroy  his  hope  by  using  the 
words  tabes,  cancer,  or  consumption.  There  are  other 
terras  with  which  he  will  connect  less  fear  or  despair.  He 
comes  to  us  for  being  improved  or  healed;  by  cheering 
when  you  cannot  cure,  you  enhance  innervation,  improve 
digestion,  facilitate  sleep,  and  prolong  life. 

Make  your  own  diagnosis.  In  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  iaborntories,  the  practitioner  is  either  too  gener- 
ous or  too  indolent.  The  simplest  examinations  he  has 
become  habituated  to  refer  to  them.  Urine  examinations, 
which  everybody  may  conduct  personally  in  his  own  olEce, 
he  leaves  to  one  of  the  "  laboratories  "  whose  number  has 
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I  inuDoderatelv.  Many  of  them  arc  run  on  mere 
mentaJUj  "principles."  One  of  them  was  directed  to 
cxuniBC  •  spccinieii  of  humtn  milk,  and  when  asked  for 
the  |>erccntage  of  casein,  mistaking  it  for  cow's  milk, 
rtwllir  reported  over  the  telephone,  "  4  per  cent."  A  few 
«t«r»  ago  a  colleague  presented  me  with  two  "  laboratory  " 
reports  i>(  urine  sent  by  two  different  men.  The  case  was 
a  very  urgent  and  dangerous  one — pultoonary  edema, 
dropsy— the  rtport  spoke  of  a  few  pus  cells,  no  symp- 
tinms  of  nephritis  were  mentioned;  it  contained,  however, 
inurh  pus,  many  granular  casts,  and  pus  casts.  The  doc- 
tikr  was  imposed  upon  and  excluded  pyelonephritis  from 
hU  diagnosis.  The  correct  examination  took  a  few  minutes 
<M)ly.  Instend  of  making  his  own  testa,  with  no  loss  of 
lime,  he  nllowcd  himself  to  be  misguided,  and  cndnngered 
the  life  of  his  patient.  Simple  examination  of  the  blood 
should  Ik;  made  in  every  practitioner's  office.  The  modern 
practice  of  delegating  your  duty  has  varions  results:  I.oss 
of  time,  uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  the  habit  of  accepting 
the  diagnosis  nt  the  hands  of  men  who  are  no  physicians 
but  sometimes  nneretrieious  tradesman;  it  imposes  unneces- 
»«ry  expense  upon  the  patient,  and  undermines  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public  whom  the  doctor  himself 
teaches  to  rely  on  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  outsider. 
After  all,  however,  the  practitioner  complains  of  the  lack 
of  that  rery  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  of 
his  own   loss   of   practice   and   standing. 

The  laboratory  specialist  is  not  the  only  one  to  whom  we 
|[rncTal  prncliti oners  give  way  too  readily  and  sacrifice  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  our  patients.  The  specialist 
tta»  many  advantage*  in  modern  practice.  If  he  had  not, 
hl»  claM  would  not  be  so  numerous.  Common  experience 
Mhotild  convincr  ns  that  for  many  specialists  it  is  not  the 
iMiger  acarch  for  profoundness  that  is  the  cause  of  their 
wirly,  utmietiinr*  premature  specialiaation.  It  is  true  they 
ahntild  he  excused  for  many  shortcomings  for  two  reasons: 
Jlritly,  be^'aune  they  may  be  made  of  practical  usefulness 
to  your  palicnt*  in  case  of  necessity  and  may  fill  a  real 
waul;  and.  aecondly,  because  they  limit  themselves  to 
«  aort  of  hermit  Itfc  away   from  the  richer  existence  of 
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the  progressive  genersl  practitioner,  with  his  wider  hori- 
Eon  and  greater  interests — which  among  the  specialists 
only  those  enjoy  who  are  prepared  by  unusual  talents  and 
exertions,  by  universal  education,  by  continued  study,  and 
by  previous  general  practice.  1  see  no  happiness  or  dig- 
nity in  the  condition  of  those  who  do  not  appear  to  know 
that  in  spite  of  a  diploma  they  are  no  doctors.  Stilt, 
some  of  Ihcm  will  act  the  parts  of  such.  The  general 
practitioner  knows  and  complains  that  they  invade  "  gen- 
eral practice,"  but  abstains  from  performing  duties  which, 
while  claimed  by  the  specialist,  are  his  own  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Not  everything  is  adenoids  that  is  claimed 
for  operation.  A  chronic  nasal  catarrh  or  pharyngitis  re- 
sponds to  mild  irrigations  and  to  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  silver 
nitrate  application,  at  your  hands  as  well  as  under  spe- 
cialistic  core.  An  enternal  ear  catarrh  can  be  treated  with 
cleanliness,  boric  acid,  reaorcin,  or  bismuth  subgatlate. 
An  occasional  puncture  of  the  drum  membrnne  does  not 
require  unusual  skill.  A  urethral  stricture  not  amenable 
to  your  own  bougies  and  to  your  own  cocaine  is  rare.  An 
"  appendicitis  "  need  not  always  push  the  doctor  aside  and 
clamor  for  a  specialist.  A  chronic  parametritis  responds 
to  your  iodine  and  warm  applications  and  rest  as  well 
as  under  the  treatment  of  your  neighbor.  Your  bandage 
will  relieve  an  enteroptosis  like  that  of  llie  stomach  special- 
ist. A  child's  eczema  or  a  zoster  requires  no  erudition  or 
skill  not  accessible  to  you  but  to  the  dermatologist  only. 
If  that  be  so,  or  rather,  as  that  is  so,  my  good  brother 
practitioner,  why  do  you  not  do  tliose  things  yourself? 
If  you  refuse,  do  not  complain  of  hard  times  and  popular 
disrespect,  and  of  the  impression  gaining  groutid  that  gen- 
uine doctors  are  scarce  or  useless,  escept  for  serving  as 
the  agents  of  a  specialist,  either  self -advertising  or  legiti- 

I  could  go  on  telling  what  in  my  opinion  the  general 
practitioner  shoidd  be  able  and  willing  to  do  for  his  pa- 
tients. My  city  friends  forget  what  our  country  brethren 
do  when  called  upon  to  perform  tracheotomy,  or  herni- 
otomy, or  paracentesis.  They  know  the  use  of  soap  and 
carbolic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  boiling  water, 
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and  clean  finger  nails  as  well  as  citv  folks.  The  modern 
country  doctor  is  as  modern  as  Ihe  modern  city  doctor; 
sometimes  more  so.  His  career  is  what  it  always  was, 
just  as  broad,  only  more  effective,  with  less  apparatus 
and   less   parnpht-rnalia. 

Success  and  career  for  the  young  doctor  (not  only  for 
him)  depend  a  great  deal  on  his  prognosis,  which  is 
guided  by  his  diagnosis  and  his  humanity.  A  bad  prog- 
nosis given  to  the  patient  himself  makes  him  worse  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  your  discharge ;  and  hopelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  family  may  create  disorder  in  the  sickroom. 
Moreover,  things  arc  not  always  so  incurable  as  they  were 
formerly ;  besides,  the  diagnosis  may  be  faulty  or  incom- 
plete. Some  instances  of  the  kind  I  have  tried  to  detail 
in  the  "Modern  Hippocrates"  (see  volume  VI,  p.  189)- 
Experience  in  regard  to  dealing  with  the  sick  and  his  at- 
tendants will  grow  with  time.  Those  will  make  the  least 
mistakes  who  know  most  and  have  a  warm  heart.  Optimism 
dictated  by  it,  and  bridled  by  knowledge,  will  prove  pref- 
erable to  the  pessimism  of  the  man  who  is  easily  frightened. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  are  pessimistic  on  purpose 
with  iJic  idea  of  impressing  the  patient  with  the  pretended 
gravity  of  his  case  and  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
doctor  over  life  and  death.  There  are  doctors  and  doctors; 
itumi'  are  physicians,  some  medical  tradesmen. 

When  I  WAS  requested  to  write  a  few  remarks  on  medi- 
cine as  a  career,  I  Ihonght  of  the  general  pr.ictiti oners 
as  my  audience.  They  form  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  counted  in  our  catalogues  and  registers  and  those 
on  whom  at  the  present  time  the  healtli  of  the  people 
does,  or  ought  to,  depend.  Of  careers  in  medicine  I  ei- 
cluded  tlloae  who  do  our  research  work,  nnd  the  great 
ipecinlists  and  famous  teachers  of  oil  clossca  who  make 
those  of  as  who  practice  at  the  sick-beds  of  tjie  nation 
more  erudite,  richer  in  methods,  more  efficient — in  fact, 
better  doctors.  In  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent.  With  modern  methods  the  opportunities  of  the  doc- 
tor improve,  and  the  young  doctor  matures  in  knowledge  at 
an  corlier  age  than  formerly.  I  believe  that  when  Zim- 
claimed  the  thirtieth  year  as  the  period  in  which 
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n  man  should  be  a  perfect  doctor  if  he  ever  were  to  be 
one,  he  vfna  niistnkcn,  for  that  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yeara  ago.  But  the  young  men  of  our  times,  taught  more 
and  better  than  their  predecesors,  even  in  our  America 
with  its  defective  clinical  (bedside)  instruction — should  be 
competent  physicians  before  turning  gray  or  bald.  With 
improved  facilitiea  of  diagnosis,  and  the  results  of  phar- 
macologic experimentation  and  better  methods  of  observa- 
tion, nided  by  instruments  of  precision,  therapy  has  become 
more  efficient.  Physical  remedies,  ^uch  as  cold  and  heat, 
compressed  and  rarefied  air,  electricity,  water,  massage  and 
climate,  are  being  niore  utilized  than  formerly.  To  say 
that  they  have  "come  to  the  front"  is  a  pet  expression 
which  means  a  great  deal  to  one,  less  to  the  other.  They 
too  have  their  fashions  and  are  subject  to  changes.  But 
what  we  have  learned  in  conneetion  with  that  subject  is, 
:her  things,  that  much  can  be  done  with  very 
little.    Those  who  never  opened  a  window  before  they  were 

mpelled  to  do  so,  change  their  "climate"  at  home  quite 
suddenly.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  Carlsbad 
or  Marienbad  may  learn  that  Saratoga,  provided  they  do 
not  overeat  in  a  five-dollar  "  American  plan  "  hotel,  or 
sulphate  of  sodium  at  home  with  regulated  diet,  prove 
first-class   "  spas."      Massage  need   not  be  the  mysterious 

medy  which  It  is  made  out  to  be  by  the  "  professionals," 
who  succeed  in  giving  one  of  your  patients  a  powerful 
relapse  of  an  old  peritonitis,  and  keep  the  other  as  legit- 
imate spoils.  The  hot  air  specialist  may  be  substituted 
by  a  simple  domestic  apparatus,  unless  you  prefer  that 
r  patient  whom  you  sent  for  a  merely  local  npptieatioii 
of  heat  is  impressively  massaged  and  douched,  and  sweated, 
bathed  by  the  man  who  "  understands  his  business,"  and 
'  returns  your  patient,  who  is  solemnly  told  he  has 
been  poisoned  with  drugs. 

And  drugs  ?  WJien  we  are  told  gravely  that  no  drug 
"  should  be  given  unless  necessary "  we  agree,  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  nsk  "  necessary  "  to  whom — the  pa- 
tient, the  druggist,  or  the  doctor?  If  to  the  patient,  give 
drugs  by  nil  means  as  long  ns  there  is  an  indication  for 
them.  If  yon  are  told  you  must  not  give  a  "  placebo," 
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you  vill  have  a  right  to  ask  what  that  means.  We  are 
told  that  suggestion  is  permissible  nnd  proper  in  instances. 
A  "  placebo  "  mny  mean  a  great  deal  for  a  patient  when 
a  mild  remedy  is  wanted — either  domestic  or  one  that  is 
prepared  by  the  druggist.  You  are  aware  that  we  have 
learned  to  treat  an  individual  man  with  his  ailment,  and 
longings,  and  prejudices — not  the  technical  name  of  the 
ailment.  Leave  the  decision  as  to  medicines,  or  no  medi- 
cines, or  placebos  to  the  practitioner  who  knows  man, 
and  his  sick  individual  man ;  and  woman,  too.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  are  not  cured  by  medicine  but  which 
give  way  to  the  doctor.  He  may  be  fortified  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  I>e,  by  a  mild  drug  for  which  there  is  an 
indication  of  some  kind;  or  by  rest  in  or  out  of  bed,  and 
change  of  diet,  or  climate.  At  the  present  rate,  however, 
at  which  we  practitioners  abstain  from  doing  our  own 
work,  our  whole  work,  and  leave  the  principal  parts  of 
treatment  to  menial  substitutes,  our  "career"  is  that  of 
digging  of  our  own  graves. 


ADDRESS  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  ORTHO- 
PEDIC  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY 

Whbn  many  years  ago  I  first  approached  this  build- 
ing I  scanned  its  walls  for  an  inscription.  With  my  phys- 
ical eyes  I  did  not  see  any,  but  on  every  stone  that  helped 
to  form  its  shelter,  on  every  plate  of  glass  that  admitted 
light  into  it,  my  mind's  eyes  read  the  words  that  have 
often  since  warmed  your  hearts  and  shed  a  glow  over 
thousands  of  pallid  cheeks:  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
to  me."  Tbey  have  come  to  you,  they  are  still  coming. 
They  are  made  welcome  alike  by  medical  men,  by  laymen, 
by  men,  by  women.  Under  this  roof  the  sufferers  and 
the  healers,  the  hungry  and  those  that  feed  them,  assemble 
for  the  realization  of  the  teachings  of  churches,  of  mor- 
als, of  humanitarianism,  of  a  sound  democracy.  They 
all    teach:  make   thyself   responsible    for  thy   neighbor. 

Institutions  like  this  one  of  yours  cannot  help  doing 
good.  When  intelligence  and  good  will  co-operate,  the 
result  cannot  but  be  happy.  When  guided  by  knowledge 
and  experience,  haphazard  benevolence  becomes  enlight- 
ened and  practical.  That  is  why  your  institution  in  which 
wealth,  good  will,  intelligenee  and  energy  labor  for  the 
same  goal,  must  thrive ;  the  more  so  when  the  community 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  those  factors  are  sure  to  be 
guided  by  knowledge  and  experience.  Now  if  there  is 
a  field  in  which  dilettunteism  is  uncalled  for,  it  is  what 
is  represented  here,  that  is.  modern  medicine,  to  which  the 
commonwealth  is  more  than  ever  ready  to  turn  for  advice 
and  guidance.  That  is  why  I  sometimes  thought  that 
even  your  annual  invitations  would  be  still  more  impres- 
sive than  they  prove  to  be,  if  your  medical  names,  many 
of  whom  enjoy  international  renown  and  honors,  were  men- 
tioned in  addition  to  all  those  of  yours  that  adorn  society, 
strengthen  commerce  and  give  lustre  to  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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r.AIl  tboae  facton  are  required  to  make  a  large  and 
dacntin]  initUution  surccsMful. 
We  nre  often  lotd  that  amoogtt  the  hondreds  of  hni- 
pltnU  and  diKpciuarir-ji  nf  this  city  and  its  Dci^borbood 
many  could  be  flparcd ;  that  a  mixtare  of  altrauUc  acnti- 
mrntality,  |)vrha|M  cfcn  aenfitnent,  with  vanity,  ambition 
and  lack  of  knowledge,  U  the  oHgin  of  many  of  them;  and 
tllat  Momt^  are  aourccK  nf  demoraliKation  of  their  lay  and 
medical  officer*  and  of  pauperization  of  their  patients, 
and  were  better  diseontinued.  By  my  experience  in  many 
public  institutions  of  Home  kind  or  another  extending  over 
nearly  half  n  century  1  am  prepared  to  believe  that  those 
rrproachra  are  sometimes  justified.  But  the  class  of  pa- 
tient* gou  recf-ive  in  this  hospital  nnd  dispensary  adinit 
of  no  fenr  of  deceit,  nor  their  necessities  of  any  doubt. 
Thcit  loolu,  tlicir  lameness,  their  limjiing,  and  their 
crutches  betray  them.  Their  ailments  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, their  convnlcHCcnce  i«  slow,  the  expense  connected 
with  every  one  of  them,  for  nursing,  feeding,  and  heal' 
ing,  is  great  beyond  the  means  of  a  family,  one,  two,  or 
more  members  of  which  arc  engaged  in  bread  winning. 
Yoii  receive  them  in  this  place  always  with  the  attempt 
nt  and  often  with  the  result  of,  making  healthy,  able  and 
lelf'tuMtainlng  eltlxens  out  of  the  incompetent  and  crippled. 
As  every  one  that  is  sick  or  crippled  is  a  drain  upon  pri- 
vate, municipal  iir  national  wealth,  so  every  healthy  per- 
son is  an  addition  to  it.  Now  this  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions that  cannot  possibly  cither  demoralize  or  pauperize 
Its  pntientH.  It  stiuiild  lie  larger  and  richer,  and  there 
should  be  many  like  it  in  a  community  which  has  millions 
nf  inhabitants,' hundreds  of  millionaires  who  can  afford  to 
give,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  old  and  young 
who  like  the  rest  of  the  population,  though  in  the  most 
different  ways,  add  to  its  riches  and  comfort.  Many  of 
thpse  become  disqualified.  Unfortunately  we  live,  and 
shall  live  for  some  time,  in  an  era  of  transition.  Our  in- 
ercnsing  industries,  which  form  part  of  our  modern  civili- 
Kation.  arc  making  physical  and  inlellectual  cripples  and 
wrecks  for  us  by  the  thousands.  The  children  of  sin 
years  or  over  who  are  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  many 
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at  our  States  against  being  forced  into  the  mines  and 
factories  of  Pennaylvanisj  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  have  no  voices  loud  enough  to  reach  the  heavens, 
nor  fista  hard  enough  to  hurt  tlie  slayers,  but  their  dis- 
abled limbs  lUl  institutions  like  this  or  shoold  find  relief 
in  those  like  it,  not  to  speak  of  those,  if  they  ever  reach 
that  time  of  life,  whose  perverted  morula  and  dimmed  in- 
tellects sweep  them  into  prison  cells.  What  you,  and  those 
who  follow  your  example  in  other  parts,  are  doing  with 
well-directed  efforts,  is  not  only  to  relieve  the  effects 
of  accidents,  of  arrests  of  development,  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  also  to  counterbalance  the  frightful  influence 
of  the  heartlessness  of  industries  and  the  callousness  of 
lawgivers.  By  so  doing  you  prove  that  there  are  corpor- 
ations that  have  souls,  and  hearts,  and  whose  members  are 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  by  aiding  in 
securing  healthy  and   able  cilisens. 

The  good  wislie?)  I  entertain  for  this  your  institution 
are  e.isily  told.  While  hitherto  it  could  not  help  twing 
useful,  it  will  henceforth  go  on  irr  equable  develop- 
ment; and  I  trust  it  will  prove  worthy  of  the  history  of 
orthopedics  in  this  and  other  countries.  Its  science  and 
art  are  not  old.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  that 
tendons  were  cut  for  the  straightening  of  limbs.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  our  famous  John  Hunter  tore  his 
Achilles  tendon  while  dancing — a  warning  example  that, 
it  is  true,  nobody  cared  to  heed  since,  but  an  instructive 
one,  for  his  numberless  pupils  and  admirers  in  all  lands 
learneil  by  his  mishap  that  torn  tendons  trill  heal  even 
in  the  legs  of  pathologists. 

In  the  year  18.S1  the  German  Sttomeyer  cut  the  same 
tendon  to  heal  clubfoot;  a  few  years  afterwards  Dieffen- 
baeh  the  muscles  of  the  eye  to  relieve  squinting.  Both 
were  successful.  They  were  followed  by  the  Frenchman 
Jules  Guerin,  who  tried  to  cure  the  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  by  cutting  a  doxen  muscles,  and  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  he  deserved.  His  countrymen  Delpeeh.  and  Bon- 
net with  his  extension  apparatuses,  in  Italy  Scarps,  in 
America,  Davis,  Taylor,  Bauer,  Sayre,  and  Phelps — I 
mention  only  some  of  those  who  left  us — added  to  our 
Sfll 
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kiuiwlMge  mid  iiirfulncifa  hy  the  Invention  of  bloody  «nd 
liloodliM  operntionii  and  mimiL-uvres,  end  of  apparatuses. 
Hut  urtliiipculira  WM  not  without  its  diasipations  and  fads. 
In  iiiiltatkun  of  Hdiitcr,  the  great  Ui^rman  surgeon  who  two 
liundn-il  ycara  ago  tried  to  gtmightcn  by  force  the  dia- 
uniod  and  curved  spine  In  Pott's  disease,  s  young  French- 
ninn  of  our  daya,  used  and  still  uses  force  for  the  same 
|iurpiisc.  I  have  been  told  that  my  criticism,  according  to 
which  that  proerdure  iliien  not  bi^long  before  the  forum  of 
dnetors,  but  should  be  judged  by  criminal  courts,  was  not 
received  with  fnvor.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Germ  an -speaking 
Dountries  bloodless  procedures  became  more  and  more  pop- 
ular, as  Well  iiperntinns,  as  extt'nsinns,  and  massage.  Many 
decades  ago  the  nieebiinical  part  of  ortlioptdios  was  suc- 
urssfully  iiiiprovri)  by  .1.  G.  Heine  in  Wursburg,  and  at 
present  by  Ilessing  in  Mannheim.  Amongst  the  medical 
tottchers  there  are  mainly  two  with  whose  names  we  are 
iH-st  acquainted,  HofTa  in  Wursburg,  who  honored  us  with 
a  visit  abtmt  ten  years  ago,  and  Lorens  of  Vienna,  who 
rwiuirrs  no  Introduction  to  an  American  audience.  His 
nanir  haa  benmie  a  hokisehold  word  amongst  us.  V'ivat, 
lloreat,  errscat. 

Thei  saute  wish  I  enprejss  for  the  present  and  future 
of  .\iueriean  orthopedics,  whieh  has  the  good  fortune  of 
oounliiig  aiiuuigst  its  workers  many  of  the  brightest  minds 
aiu)  uitut  dextemus  h«uds  of  the  profession.  It  has  much 
to  build  upon,  much  that  came  from  the  old  conatrics — 
sckncr  Is  ne\-«T  old,  always  young — much  that  we  derd- 
i»|im)  ker4\  We  arv  in  evvrr  way  an  eclectic  people,  witb 
both  a  rr«rptivc  and  an  inrentivc  tnr*  of  nind.  XotUng 
««a  Wa  MV^i*  iB  INvifaBsm,  too  radical  ta  French  Ebct- 
fhlwwHiin.  to*  Bb*f«J  ts  tkcr  S^Bah  nnbOioa.  to* 
■teWMWua  i*  tiM  foraMbtUe  FnMcb  aitbnval.  that  «c 
M  Mt  vtiHw  «ad  naJw  pneliral  m  Mtr  poiiUcti 
ktblacj.  ScMNwr  amd  p«actk«  w«  ^atfer  fnm  am-  entBn 
*r  tU  gkkcs  aad  acrit^tiie  and  <{e««4op  A. 
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taught  you  altruism^  and  the  necessities  of  the  helpless 
arrd  indigent  have  preached  practical  benevolence.  Only 
see  to  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  that  it  is  not  your  ears 
and  eyes  alone  that  perceive  the  needs  of  the  people. 

You  will  require  much  help  to  stem  the  increased  cur- 
rent of  misery  as  exhibited  within  these  walls.  I  know 
you  want  to  succeed,  and  you  will  succeed;  not  only  in 
persisting  in  your  work,  but  in  widening  the  sphere  of 
your  usefulness. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hopeless  problem,  when  that 
problem  may  be  solved  by  enlisting  the  hearts  and  means 
of  the  benevolent  and  the  wealthy  in  the  interest  of  saving 
the  forlorn,  and  restoring  the  incapacitated.  At  no  time 
should  that  be  more  appreciated  than  about  that  blessed 
Christmas,  when  every  heart  feels  that  there  should  be 
"  on  earth,  peace,  and  good  will  toward  men." 
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science  is  never  old,  alw'i>  ■■    .  i 
oped  here.     We  are  fn  ever;   ii . 
txith  a  receptive  and  an  In'.Tjf 
was  ton  severe  in   Paritiini*ni    ' 
eloptrdism,    too    liberal     in    <  * 
strenuous    iu    the    furtnidolili' 
did    not    utilize    and    r>-n.ip  ■ 
history.     Science  ami  pmrtii-    • 
of  the  globe,  and  anJimalU'    • 
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You  have  read  on  your  invitation  card  that  it  ia  very  easy 
lo  prevent  tuberculoais.  That  is  a  little  exaggerated,  but, 
«flcr  all,  prevention  is  not  very  difficult  for  clean  and 
careful  people.  Consumption  indeed  may  be  prevented. 
It  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  tuberculosis  m.ikes  its  3|>- 
pearance,  but  the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  something  about  the  cause  of 
tuberculosis.  It  consists  of  the  changes  made  in  the  body 
by  very  small  plants,  that  must  be  magnified  a  million 
times  before  they  can  be  rendered  visible.  These  are 
called  bacilli  and,  when  they  enter  the  body,  are  able  to 
produce  a  minute  or  entensive  local  inflammation.  In 
that  case  there  are  small  deposits  which  may  remain  un- 
changed for  weeks,  for  years,  for  fifty  years.  In  that 
shape  they  cause  neither  pain  nor  any  other  chnngea. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  they  give  rise  to  abscesses. 
When  abscesses  in  the  lungs  are  formed,  with  the  usual 
signs  that  you  all  know — cough,  fever,  spitting  and  sweat- 
ing—then the  condition  is  called  consumption ;  but  a  large  ' 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  never  reach  that  stage, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  said  that  tuberculosis  and  con- 
sumption are  not  the  same  thing. 

In  what  way  are  the  so-called  tuberculftr  bacilli,  the 
minute  plants  I  speak  of,  enabled  to  get  into  the  body? 
Sometimes  there  are  external  sores — for  instance,  the  chronic 
sore  heads  of  children.  The  bacilli  will  enter  these  wounds, 
with  the  immediate  result  of  swelling  the  glands  around 
the  neck,  and  from  there  the  bacilli  will  travel  downward 
into  and  through  other  glands  and  enter  the  circulation. 
Now  and  then  you  hear  of  a  butcher  who  h.is  tuberculosis 
on  his  hands.  He  was  infected  bv  handling  meat  of 
cattle  that  have  the  disease,  for  the 'bacilli  of  cattle  and 
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well,  but  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  small  particles  thus 
cominf;  directly  from  the  diseased  lungs  of  the  mother. 
That  is  Ik  frequent  cause  of  consumption  or  uf  tuberculosis 
in  some  form  or  other  in  smnll  infants.  Now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  are  all  exposed  to  that,  for  there  is  not  one 
of  us  who  is  not  in  frequent  contact  with  consumptive 
people.  There  is  always  dust  in  rooms,  in  houses,  in  the 
street.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  mixed  with  bacilli  of  tuber- 
culosis, or  of  diphtheria,  for  instance.  We  are  all  ex- 
posed to  it.  These  bacilli  will  get  into  our  mouths,  into 
our  noses.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  not  every  one  of  us  con- 
tract diphtheria  or  contract  tuberculosis?  The  reason  is 
this;  That  as  long  as  the  surface  of  our  mouth  and  of 
our  nose  is  in  a  healthy  condition  these  bacilli  cannot  en- 
ter our  system.  They  are  simply  foreign  bodies.  They 
cannot  enter  the  body  as  long  as  our  skin,  ( 
membrane  will  not  admit  them;  but  whenever  our  skin 
or  mucous  membranes  are  unhealthy — for  instance,  during 
a  coM,  when  there  is  what  is  called'  a  catarrh,  with  cough- 
ing or  sneezing — then  the  surface  is  no  longer  healthy 
and  the  bacilli  plants  tind  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
body  through  the  small  wounds  of  the  surface  of  the 

Ag.iin,  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  tnberculos 
when  it  is  in  the  lungs  need  nut  be.  or  need  not  turn  into, 
consumption.  Tuberculosis  is  very  apt  to  heal.  We  doc- 
tnrx  find  on  opening  dead  bodies  a  great  many  times  tuber- 
culosis in  the  lungs  of  people  who  have  died  from  i 
othor  disease.  In  such  eases  the  tuberculosis  was  confined 
to  one  spot  or  to  a  number  of  spots  only,  without  doing 
any  harm.  These  people  have  died  of  other  diseases  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  signs,  without  making  anybody 
think  of  their  being  otherwise  diseased.  There  are  surely 
more  recoveries  from  tuberculosis  than  deaths.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  mild  cases  that  get  well;  bad  cases,  even  of 
established  consum])tion,  are  able  to  get  well;  even  those 
that  come  from  consumptive  families;  aye,  even  those  who 
now  and  then  will  cough  up  blood  or  have  real  bemor- 
rbngrs.  And  here  I  want  to  give  you  a  warning,  you  and 
all  your  friends.  Not  a  week  passes  but  that  some  patient 
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those  of  men  arr  iil<  n: 

ever,  the  infection  Ii\    >> 

rare.      Most  cases   ut    tiilirr. 
are  caused  by  the  inlmling  "• 
of  tuberculosis.     Tlmt  romox  ' 
you  have  to  deal  wtt)i  ii  caii«< 
spits  a  great  dc.il.     He  will 
walk  or  in  public  plates.     II' 
his  lung  absceases  which  con* 
bacilli.     This  matter  w. 
with  the  dnat  of  the  rft 
sweeping  will  nniove  ti 
the  floor,  and  in  this  wn; 
of  those  within  reach.     T 
is   obvious.      Noliody    sh<j 
sidewalk,  or  in   public   | 
and  brakemen  oh  the  cle 
the    heads    of    people    in 
ample  spittoons   or  cuspido 
tain   water   and    should   be 
day.     Nor  should  such  a 
chiefs  or  towels  into  which  . 
dinger    of    the    spit    getting 
clothes,   or  witli   the   dust   of 
which   the  bacilli   get  into  tht 
people  is  when   a  consumptive 
r<K)m.     ^Vhen  he  coughs,  when 
some  of  the  matter  that  mixes 
it   has  been   foimd   by  direct  (> 
thnt   the    fine   ji.irticli'S    of  mati 
with  the  air  of  a  room,  will  retite 
four  to  six  hours  after  such  a  i 
therefore,  that  every  such  ptTSO. 
not   to   cough   or   sneeze    without 
nose  with   his  hand  or  with  a  clol 
the   air.      I    will    give    you   an    nu 
sumptive  mother  who  has  a  baby  a 
with   it   while  .she   coughs.     She  kttw 
lips  are  moist   with   her  own  cont) 
coughs  into  the  air  of  the  room. 
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ff^  .mc  well.  Thus 
r  ij-,  ■';  I'f  prwaulion 

■►  j,„    I,,  not  spit  Into 

1^  ,.  ,.   ,(uiT  awn  spit 

&''',  ,,,!  for  such  spit 

H^      ,     \\'iiocver  has 

jj»''     ,K  fiundkerehlcf 

ZfY  ,   ,„,  kiK^  i-hildren. 

J;'    ..i,  l^UUndsMKl 
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1  possibility  of  spitting  alongside.  It  should  be  of 
glass  or  china,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  washed  once  or 
twice  a  day.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  spit  into  a  cuspidor, 
let  him  carry  his  own  Tftgs  or  pieces  of  cotton,  or  a  paper 
■pittoon,  spit  into  tliem  and  burn  them  at  once.  Such 
Spittoons  should  also  be  in  the  factories.  For  some  months 
past  I  have  been  inquiring  of  a  number  of  patients — work- 
Itig  men  and  women^ — how  they  spit  in  their  factories.  They 
linswcr  invariably,  "  On  the  floor."  You  see  how  danger- 
DUS  tlittl  is.  I  think  there  will  be  a  change  in  that  respect 
Vrnr  soon,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of 
Hvitlth  will  enjoin  upon  manufacturers  to  have  a  reason- 
able number  of  spittoons  about  their  places.  I  have  been 
Uiiliking  that  there  might  be  a  cuspidor  for  every  sin 
•  nrking  men  or  women.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  see 
to  it  tJiat  every  day  some  one,  in  daily  alternation,  should 
itnrr  charge  of  the  spittoons  and  be  obliged  to  wash  them 
put  twice  a  day.  That  would  be  no  hardship;  every  one 
Would  have  his  duty  one  day  in  the  week  and  would 
pinke  himself  useful  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  whole 
nyivrd.  Within  a  very  few  weeks  you  will  notice  that 
terry  elevated  railroad  platform  will  have  five  or  six 
Inrgc  spittoons  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  spit  of 
V  public,  and  that  henceforth  the  Board  of  Health  will 
•  stricter  than  ever  in  regard  to  punishment  of  those  who 
endanger  public  safety  by  spitting  all  over^gate -keepers, 
bnik4rmen  and  cops  not  excepted. 

There  are  more  things  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
precAution.  What  every  one  of  us  should  do  in  the  way 
of  making  himself  more  vigorous  and  healthy  should  cer- 
Ininl^  be  done  by  those  who  arc  not  quite  strong,  who 
i»ri-  luhrrcular  or  have  the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis.  I 
s»id  that  when  our  tissues,  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
brnncs  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  when  there  is  no 
'rb,  no  superficial  inflammation,  no  bacilli  can  get  into 
syili'ms.  Thus  what  is  necessary  is  to  keep  our  tis- 
irt  n  healthy  condition  and  to  increase  the  resistance 
v.r  may  offer  to  injuries  threatening  from  outside, 
t  wp  have  to  do  is  to  become  as  vigorous  and  strong 
(  can.  What  does  that  mean.'  It  means  particularly 
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tile  strengthening  of  our  hearts  and  of  our  muscles.  Mod- 
erate exercise  will  mnke  both  stronger.  Without  vigorous 
action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  muscles,  tlie  blood  does  not 
circulate  ns  it  should,  and  without  getting  our  skin  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  will  not  catch  colds  too  easily  we 
cannot  expect  to  remain  healthy.  What  we  call  hardening 
of  the  skin  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cold 
water.  If  every  one  of  us,  as  long  as  we  are  iu  healthy 
condition,  would  rub  himself  down  once  a  day  with  cold 
water,  and' then  afterward  with  a  dry  towel  until  he  is 
dry  and  warm,  he  would  not  catch  cold  so  easily,  would 
not  be  liable  to  contract  pneumonia  or  c:itnrrhs.  We  have 
had  weeks  this  winter  when  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  people  died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York  every 
week.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  after 
such  cold  washing  tlie  rubbing  should  be  hard,  until  the 
skin  is  aglow,  including  the  feet,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  cold.  All  this  can  be  done  within  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  has  to  get  to  his  work  at  6  or  7 
o'clock  to  do  without  it.  Men  who  are  auspicious  of  having 
tuberculosis  or  who  have  a  cough  should  not  use  tobacco; 
they  .should  not  use  liquor,  certainly  not  liquor  unless  it  is 
diluted  with  water.  The  habit  which  is  so  common  among 
people,  to  drink  liquor  on  an  empty  stomach  before  a  meal 
— even  before  breakfast  on  an  entirely  empty  stomach — 
is  one  that  is  positively  injurious  and  poisonous.  1  know 
this  habit  is  very  common,  and  the  sooner  you  break  your- 
self of  it  tlie  better  for  you  and  your  many  children. 
You  have  no  business  to  die  sooner  than  was  meant  for 
you. 

Then  it  is  necessary  that,  no  matter  what  your  occupa- 
tion is  or  your  condition,  you  should  take  a  good  breakfast 
in  the  morning.  There  is  hardly  anybody  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  have  a  substantial  and  nutritious  breakfast.  What 
you  do  want  is  oatmeal,  which  is  cheap;  rice,  which  is 
cheap;  bread,  which  is  cheap;  eggs,  which  are  cheap  at 
least  part  of  the  year^  and  some  milk.  What  I  mention 
here  is  about  as  cheap  and  nutritious  and  fine  as  anything 
a  millionaire  con  have.     What  I  have  said  is  not  only  true 
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of  the  working  man  who  has  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  work 
before  him,  but  of  school  children.  To  sit  in  school  five 
hours  is  very  hard  work  for  small  children,  and  unless 
they  have  had  a  good  breakfast  they  cannot  thrive;  they 
will  get  sick  and  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  a  disease.  I  know  now  and  frequently  meet 
young  women  who  go  to  normal  schools  who  arc  well 
dressed,  but  who  live  on  coffee  and  bread.  If  they  had 
less  finery  about  tliem  and  spent  a  few  more  cents  on  a 
regular  breakfast  it  would  be  better  for  tbem,  better  for 
the  families  and  belter  for  their  future.  These  people  who 
go  to  study  or  to  work  starved  are  more  subject  to  infec* 
tion  by  disease  than  any  one  else.  Sometimes  people 
will  tell  me  that  they  cannot  use  cold  water  in  the  way 
in  which  I  advise  it,  because  they  are  very  apt  to  have 
catarrh.  What  I  propose  that  they  should  do  is  the  very 
best  means  to  avoid  catarrhs.  Moreover,  they  should  not 
be  so  terrified  by  the  word  eatnrrh.  They  are  terrified  by 
it  because  they  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  advertisements 
of  newspapers  where  quacks  take  hold  of  the  popular 
imagination  and  try  to  convince  people  that  CAtarrh  in 
itself  is  a  very  dangerous  disease.  When  you  have  to  deal 
with  people  who  arc  thin,  emaciated  and  do  not  get  warm 
immediately  after  using  cold  water,  no  matter  bow  much 
they  rub,  they  may  take  a  little  alcohol  and  water.  If  you 
mix  alcohol  and  water  in  equal  piirts,  just  enough  to  wet 
a  towel  with  it.  rub  down  witli  that  alcohol  and  wnter,  rub 
very  hard  and  then  afterward  take  a  dry  towel  and  rub 
yourself  until  you  are  dry  and  warm.  There  is  another 
way  of  dealing  with  catarrh,  particularly  such  catarrhs 
as  alTect  the  nose.  Wash  tliat  catarrhal  nose  out  with 
warm  salt  water,  say,  half  a  pint;  dissolve  in  it  half  a 
teaspoonful  nf  common  table  salt;  let  that  run  through  the 
nose  on  both  sides,  into  the  throat,  either  by  pouring  a 
little  of  it  into  your  hand  and  snuffing  it  up  in  that  way 
or  by  using  one  of  those  numerous  glass  cups  that  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  tlie  nose.  If 
you  have  a  chronic  catarrh,  use  that  once  or  twice  a  day 
all  the  year  round,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  your  catarrh 
without  any  doctor,  without  any  catarrh  snuff's,  without  any 
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(■fitnrrli  qiini'kH.  If  you  do  thnt  I  cnn  assure  you  that  a 
fptotl  ninny  Hiictorfl  will  be  injured  in  tlieir  business;  but 
thrrf  i«  no  linrm  done  to  yon  if  you  need  fewer  doctors. 

1  will  Ic'll  you  sonietliing  about  the  rooms  you,  young  and 
old,  live  in.  The  rooms  you  live  in  should  never  have  a 
IcmiH-nilurf  more  than  70  degrees.  Aa  a  rule  67  or  68 
will  fully  Ho.  Where  yon  sleep  there  should  never  be  a 
li'inixriilurc  niuri'  thiui  60  degrees,  or,  better,  it  should  be 
lower.  l)u  not  forget  thnt  yon  and  your  children  spend  a 
Itrent  deal  of  your  life  in  your  bedroom.  During  the  hours 
yon  are  In  your  bedroom  yon  should  h.-ive  cool,  fresh  air. 
There  must  he  no  stove  in  the  bedroom.  If  there  is,  open 
the  window  on  top  and  let  n  little  fresh  air  come  in  all 
night.  If  it  is  very  cold,  hnlf  an  inch  will  fully  do;  if 
not,  mow,  hnt  let  the  air  come  in  from  the  top,  Unfor- 
tunNlely  I  knuw  <initc  well  there  are  300.000  rooms  in  New 
York  I'lty  thnt  have  no  windows,  «id  many  of  you  sleep  in 
sneh  rtHiiiis,  I  know,  thnt  have  no  windows.  If  yon  can- 
not open  a  window  in  your  bedroom,  open  it  in  the  next 
mont,  be  it  sitting  mom  or  be  it  kitchen,  so  that  yoa  have 
llir  cold  air.  If  you  have  cold  air  during  the  night  yoa 
will  have  apjK-lite  in  llw  morning,  and  you  will  digest 
your  food  IwUcr- 

YoHr  riHWU.  sitting  room  and  bedroom,  sbould  be  kqit 
dcAn.  They  should  be  cleansrd,  not  by  sweeping  dry.  If 
posaahlr,  dmt  should  W  rrmorrd  with  a  wrt  aop  or  »  wet 
t*f.  Thnr  should  W  as  mnrh  snntigbt  as  pawahle  in  the 
nwin.  Sunligkt  will  help  to  discwr  the  dost  and  the  oand 
in  the  wwmf«.  B»i(  what  t*  perfaaps  »«  " 
tkb:  that  Mtdtght  will  kill  hKilli.  Bacilli  wiU 
altvr,  iMwvvvr,  weHts  mmI  wOTtfc»  vhca  tbrr  an  not  m  «»- 
twt  with  wmSjtfct  TKM  u  why  thr  du*  itaimKx  h 
vDur  t<w»wwt  hawtea — m>  iiaf*  whefhn  ran  cnD  ttena 
ajukttMwnt  fcwnstB — nrr  an  ttwj  JnagytmMt  Pnfife  «3I 
sftit  on  the  stnlbRMr;  the  staiw^w  wr  aeUana  wnilcd; 
Amr  the  %MriUi  wfll  rr^Un  te  tke  eocnen  in  &e  dnt; 
•nd  Itir  wWIt  Immbc  b  in  4iB|ier  «f  faeinp  hifcctrd.  Not^ 
iHHHtter  wiat  f««««m  of  I^mv  Umw  in  wWt  fnnr.  finr 
•»  »tx  Momrs  are  ro««^«d  wftk  cnfpctv  TW  EUprts  as 
Mad)  iktirt  be  Bmtt  front  aae  raar  to  innlfcft;  they  ■■» 
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;  they  arc  filled  with  bacilli  of  diphtheria 
Kfoiilosia  and  the  minute  bodies  that  cause  scarlet 
ind  measles.  In  such  housea  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
ind  diphtheria  bacilli  never  die  out.  I  often 
ic  Board  of  Health.  There  would  be  no  dis- 
\den  carpets  on  your  stairs,  if  I  was. 
I  I  want  to  tell  you  a  word  about  the  heating  of 
f  rooms.  The  air  in  New  York  is,  as  a  rule,  dry. 
,  great  deal  of  west  wind.  The  west  wind  ip 
is  moist,  but  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  deposited 
.  tlic  high  California  mountains  and  on  the  Colorado 
,  and  whatever  air  comes  to  us  from  tlie  west, 
with  a  continuous  west  wind,  is  dry.  That  is  why  our  linen 
dries  in  a  very  few  hours;  that  is  why  our  houses  dry  out 
lo  soon,  and  it  is  really  not  very  dangerous  to  move  into 
n  house  inimediatelv  after  it  is  finished  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  the  year.  Now,  our  rooms  are  dry,  our  furnaces, 
our  steam  heat  is  dry.  The  greatest  dangers  are  the 
stoves  which  arc  called  self-feeders.  Very  little  air  has 
access  to  them.  There  is  always  an  admixture  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  poison  and  kills  so  many 
people,  of  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  in  the  smoke  of  such 
self-feeding  and  other  stoves.  Such  self-feeders  should 
not  be  used  at  all.  and  in  every  room  where  there  is  a 
fire  there  should  be  also  steam.  There  should  be  no 
stove  of  any  kind  that  is  not  supplied  with  a  large  bowl  of 
water,  the  water  to  be  made  lo  boil  at  the  time,  so  that 
the  air  in  the  room  gets  moist.  That  every  room  should  be 
supplied  with  at  least  one  spittoon  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. No  dust  should  be  allowed  in  the  house,  apartment 
or  tenement  house,  nor  in  a  school,  because  wherever  there 
is  dual  there  is  dnn^r  of  infection  with  disease. 

Now  I  will  tell  yoct  something  about  what  is  called 
climate.  Every  few  dnys  some  poor  man  comes  and  asks 
whether  he  should  not  go  to  Austria,  to  Roumania,  to 
Hungnry,  to  Russia,  nnd  whether  it  would  not  do  him  good. 
My  questions  to  them  are  as  follows: 

"How  will  you  travel — in  steerage  or  second  cabin?" 

The  answer  usually  is,  "  Steerage." 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  in  Austria  or  Russia? 
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If  you  mean  to  stay  half  a  year  or  a  year,  then  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  even  the  steerage;  but  simply  to  go 
and  to  come  within  a  very  short  time  is  certainly  danger- 
,    for   the   air   in   the    steerage   of   a    ship   ever   so   well 


ventilated  is  dangerous,  c 

Then  I  ask  them,  "  Whom  ha\ 


^althy  person." 
ou  got  there,  in  Ru8- 
a  brother,  a  sister; 
have  you  parents;  have  yon  sons  or  daughters?  Are  they 
Tjch  enough  to  give  you  a  room  by  yourself  and  to  feed  you 
well?  If  not,  stay  where  you  are.  It  will  cost  you  $100 
to  go  and  come.  If  you  spend  $100  here  going  to  the 
country,  going  to  a  farm,  you  can  live  there  three  or  four 
months  for  $100  and  be  more  benefited  than  by  simply 
traveling." 

Others  come  and  ask  me  whether  they  should  not  go  to 
Liberty,  to  Sullivan  County,  to  Colorado.  Do  not  forget 
one  thing  in  regard  to  Liberty  and  to  Colorado.  Vou 
go  there  limited  in  your  means,  scrape  together  the  travel- 
ing expenses,  live  in  a  poor  house  where  there  are  a  good 
many  people  more  sick  than  you  are.  They  are  not  very 
careful;  they  spit  where  they  go  and  stand,  perhaps  two 
or  three  in  one  room,  and  these  are  certainly  not  circum- 
stances in  which  you  can  espect  to  get  better.  Moreover, 
where  there  are  so  many  patients,  so  many  who  have 
stories  to  tell  of  their  illness — and  they  like  to  do  that — 
there  is  certainly  no  encouragement;  there  is  more  ten- 
dency to  despair.  To  go  to  Colorado  it  costs  you  $50, 
$60  or  $70  to  go  there  and  come,  and  .t  good  many  people 
ask  me  if  they  must  go  to  Colorado  who  have  not  got 
the  means  to  get  there,  so  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
frequently  have  to  find  fault  with  reports  that  i 
me  about  doctors.  A  patient  wi 
the  doctor  has  said,  "  You  are 
you  go  to  Colorado  this  week  i 
There  are  not  infrequently  mei 
gether  the  money  to  go  to  Color 
there,  would  have  to  live  in  ai 
starvation,  on  poor  food,  taken  away  from  their  families 
and  in  constant  care  and  uneasiness  about  their  families, 
about  their  wives  and  children.  If  there  is  anything  that 
864 


and  tell  me  that 
I  consumption.  Unless 
month  you  must  die." 
who  cannot  scrape  to- 
lo  and  who,  if  they  got 
attic,   in   some   sort   of 
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will  contribute  to  make  tubercular  patients  worse  it  is  that 
state  of  discouragement  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
inauiiicicnt  feeding  and  harassing  care.  A  good  deal  of 
consolation,  however,  can  be  dcriTcd  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  superstition  and  mistake  about  Sul- 
livan County,  about  Colorado  nnd  high  mountains.  A  good 
many  of  the  tubercular  patients  do  not  stand  high  luoun- 
tnins  at  nil.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  any  fresh  air, 
in  the  woods,  on  a  farm,  and  by  night  in  a  well-ventilated 
room  is  as  good  as  anything  Sullivan  County  or  Colorado 
can  offer  you.  Von  slay  here  and  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city;  go  to  Orange  Mountains,  wherever  you  please, 
so  thai  you  have  decent  food,  that  you  have  cereals,  oat- 
meal, ha'riey  and  the  like;  that  you  have  milk;  that  you 
have  eggs;  that  you  have  cold  water  to  wash  with,  and  be 
satisfied  that  you  are  in  as  good  a  place  as  Sullivan 
County,  in  as  good  as  Colorado,  or  in  as  good  as  you  can 
find  in  any  other  region.  Then  there  is  one  thing  I 
have  frequently  told  people  when  they  come  for  advice. 
There  are  young  men.  sometimes  married,  frequently  not, 
who  come  to  me.  I  often  ask  them  when  they  complain 
of  their  lungs,  "  Arc  you  married?  "  "  No."  "  Are  you 
married  to  New  York  City?  "  They  look  at  me.  I  say, 
"  Must  you  live  here  in  New  York  City,  in  Monroe  Street 
or  Hester  Street?"  "No."  "What  is  your  business?" 
"  So  and  so."  "  Now,  man,  1  advise  you  not  to  risk  in 
future  the  winter  air  in  New  York  City,  where  you  pan 
get  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  and  consumption.  Go  away, 
go  away  South,  go  away  to  the  mountains,  anywhere  in 
Tennessee,  in  Georgia ;  go  to  Texas,  go  to  any  large  city 
in  the  South,  if  your  business  compels  you  to  live  in  a 
large  city,  and  there  make  a  living,  and  do  not  come  to 
New  York  until  you  want  to  have  a  vacation  or  are  rich 

>ugh  to  change  your  place  of  residence ;  make  a  living 
where  yon  can  have  your  windows  open,  and  do  not  come 
to  New  York."  I  think  it  is  as  good  advice  as  I  can  give 
1  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tubercular  or  con- 
sumptive. 

In  that  connection   I   would  say  n  word  nlwut  sanatoria. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  are  sanatoria  for  tubcr- 
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ouliir  imtirnls;  there  ixrc  very  good  ones,  very  practical 
oiieit.  Thcrr  is  tlie  Bedford  Sanitarium,  and  there  ia  the 
Initltiitlun  under  the  Bonrd  of  Health  on  the  laland.  Both 
of  thcin  (ire  very  well  equipped,  belter  equipped  than  any 
privntc  rcHidcnec  ciui  he.  Tlie  patients  have  more  air  than 
hi  a  private  reHidcnce;  they  have  grounds  on  which  they 
cnn  walk  or  on  which  they  can  work;  and  certainly  if  a 
poor  pntlcnt  cnn  find  room  in  a  sanatorium  he  is  better  off 
than  he  cnn  he  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board 
of  ilt'alth  of  this  city,  eurcfiil  as  it  is,  will  finally  succeed 
In  ratahllHhing  more  sanatoria  of  thot  kind.  The  Board 
of  Hrnlth  should  certainly  be  trusted  hy  every  one  of  you. 
Tlie  last  two  years  very  good  work  has  been  done  by  it, 
And  It  looks  AN  if  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  the 
last  two  years  will  be  continued  under  the  present  able 
and  cautious  nduiini  stmt  ion,  so  that  whatever  they  will 
offer  you,  in  words  or  deeds,  accept  with  confidence. 

Is  there  Aiiytliiiig  else  that  can  be  done  to  fight  hibei^ 
culoals,  for  the  community  ur  for  the  individual  patient? 
You  will  read  a  grent  deal  about  cures,  consumption  cnres. 
Id  thp  newspaprrs.  There  is  nobody  that  gains  or  profits 
by  It  except  tituxc  who  advertise.  It  costs  them  a  good 
deal  of  UMiiey  to  advertise.  Do  rou  think  they  are  ao 
unselfiih  as  to  advertise  for  your  profit,  for  your  odran- 
lage?  1  do  not  think  lher«  is  anybody  here  green 
to  betteve  that.  .\t  alt  events,  I  will  give  yon  one 
If  yvu  find  any  doctor,  or  so-called  doctor,  that 
in  the  uewspapers,  set  him  down  as  a  swindler. 
your  BKinrr  and  does  not  care  for  your  bealth. 
M>  decent  doctor  in  all  Atnmca  that  advertises 
itt  the  wcwspapers,  except  his  naere  address.  I  kare  e«Vd 
bceia  l«td  lately  that  my  name  has  bent  utilised  for  a 
sort  ot  swindle.  In  unr  of  the  dr«g  rtoova  dewv  Eaot  bo* 
I  kttni  tfe>M  tlw  di«|t  wui  maMMiniii  Dr.  JacofeTs  Lirer 
nUk  I  «iU  MI  b>»  hn*,  «n4  Idl  vva.  itNt  tki*  fa  • 
nriMlk.  I  <fe  Mt  k»»«  that  Arc  ia  anT  nan  Ww  «fe 
waU  MSn«  0*4  the  coat  vf  hn  Mi|iU»r.  ar  that  tfe  afcaa 
vf  Ikia  aeighfcw.  is  the  propet  cwol  wr  ihr  ptuper  ^Aoe  far 
fciMgeW.  Yaai,  and  yvu.  wd  yoo.  have  dtifereat  li*nn.  and 
G^.  Jacatii,  w  an^^ody  els«  wha  ia  bonest,  will  aat  aadn^ 
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take  to  doctor  your  livei-,  and  your  liver,  and  your  liver, 
on  the  same  plan.  There  is  no  such  thing  aa  a  livet  pill, 
or  a  brain  pill,  or  a  lung  pill,  that  wiU  cure  every  liver,  or 
every  brain,  or  every  lung.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
remedy  for  every  one,  just  as  little  as  there  is  a  hat  for 
every  one,  or  a  coat  for  every  one,  or  a  shoe  for  every 
one.  As  far  as  medicines  are  couccrned,  they  mny  do  a 
great  deal,  even  in  tuberculosis,  even  in  consumption;  they 
may  relieve  you;  but  there  is  no  medicine  th.it  by  itself 
will  cure  consumption,  or  cure  any  other  disease,  unless 
the  patient  is  put  into  a  condition  where  otiier  means, 
hygienic  and  others,  can  be  utiliiied. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  something  about  your  childreJi.  I 
repeat  tliat  tuberculosis  and  consumption  are  not  hereditary, 
cannot  be  inherited ;  that  a  baby  is  not  born  with  tuber- 
culosis. So  tuberculosis  or  consumption  are  always  acquired 
diseases.  Children  must  not  be  kissed  by  tuberculosis  pa* 
tients;  they  must  not  be  infected  by  tuberculous  wet  nurses 
or  mothers ;  they  must  be  fed  so  that  the  food  cannot  make 
them  tubercular.  That  is  why  milk  should  not  be  given  to 
any  baby  except  it  be  boiled,  certainly  not  in  the  city. 
Boiling,  or  even  a  degree  of  heat  that  comes  up  to  163 
degrees — the  so-called  Pasteurizing  process — kills  bacilli. 
If  you  have  the  choice  in  regard  to  milk  do  not  take  it 
from  one  cow  alone.  Frequently  motliers  will  boast  that 
they  are  very  careful  and  have  the  milk  from  one  cow 
that  they  know  is  in  good  condition.  Cows  are  very  apt 
to  become  tubercular,  and  when  such  a  cow  happens  to 
be  tubercular  her  milk  may  be  tubercular.  Now,  to  take 
the  milk  from  that  one  cow  only  is  always  a  risk.  It  is 
very  much  safer  to  take  milk  from  a  dairy  where  the 
milk  of  many  cows  is  mixed.  It  has  been  found  when 
the  milk  of  one  tubercular  cow  is  mixed  with  the  milk  of 
thirty  healthy  cows  that  that  mixed  milk  can  be  taken 
without  any  damage  because  there  the  bacilli  arc  so  diluted, 
so  few  in  proportion,  that  they  do  no  harm.  Then  it  is 
a  good  way  not  to  give  infanta,  particularly  when  they 
are  quite  young,  milk  undiluted.  It  should  he  mixed  with 
e  oatmeal  water,  or  barley  water,  and  it  should  contain 
a  little  salt,  and  certainly  should  be  sweetened  with  a  littla 
»fi7 
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Mf  ffcMC  (kit  SM  lAaji^  •■  tkt  Amt. 
wwlwt  taivnidMfB  wfaowcr  il  ■  to  be  h 
Mdir  hlrillt,  wkoi  e— ghnd  ««t  bv  a 
wM  mdmdif  wink  dsw  to  tbe  loar. 

Ifc«  fiwr  tttM  «n  adnlt  whea  itoaJag  ^;  thrrci'tnv  they 
MK  mvfc  ptpmnf  to  inhaling  tobcreolsr  iMdili  than  adolts. 
MffVA^rr,  tbr^  pUj  on  the  floor,  and  tbcir  finfcrr  nails 
*rr  (Urtf  with  th«  diMt  of  tlK  loor.  It  has  brm  found  br 
twn  C.urwfM-An  oban^en  thai  of  aixtj-six  babka  of  the  a)^ 
of  ifiim  aix  OKMilhi  to  two  T«ars  fourtem  had  lubertular 
ImHDI  iirtdrr  thrir  finfcrr  nails.  Yon  sec  how  important 
It  1*,  flr»t,  in  krpp  the  floor  clean,  and.  second,  to  keep  the 
Alilfrr*  nhIIi  of  litllif  rhildren  clean  and  to  cut  their  nails 
■»  (lint  iiotliltitc  cnn  ncriir»iil/itp  nnder  them.  When  children 
Af^iUi]}  Hl'iniU  nri)iiliil  llieir  necks — so-cniled  scrofulous 
Klaiiit*  lliey  nre  not  iiccrnnnrily  tubercular,  for  whenever 
tJirrf  I*  alliiply  niiNn]  cfitnrrh  or  running  nose  the  ((lands 
flrniitiil  llif  nrek  will  ■well.  To  cure  tlicm  you  do  not  want 
much    ninlldnr,    jiartlcularly    when    they    have    just    com- 
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mcnccd  to  swell.  Keep  their  nosca  clean.  Wash  thpin  out, 
as  I  said  before,  with  a  little  warm  water  and  salt.  That 
is  all  that  is  required,  but  do  it  twice  every  day  for  weeks 
or  months.  For  them  it  is  best  to  take  a  small  nasal  cup 
{children's  siie),  such  as  you  can  get  in  every  drug  store. 
Put  some  warm  water  in,  as  described  before,  and  let  it 
run  through  both  nostrils  twice  a  day,  in  that  way  not 
only  keeping  the  glands  down  around  the  neck  for  this 
time,  but  also  with  the  result  that  the  irritation  in  the'nose 
will  get  better  and  better.  Sometimes  nothing  else  ia 
necessary  to  cure  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  so-called 
scrofulous  glands.  In  the  same  way  salt  water  should 
be  used  after  tonsils  have  been  cut  out  when  they  are  too 
large,  or  adenoids,  so-called,  when  those  little  tumors  have 
been  scraped  out  of  the  nose.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
wash  out  the  nose  for  several  months  afterwards,  becanse 
where  there  were  large  tonsils  and  adenoids  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  catarrh,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
chronic  catarrh  there  is  a  possibility  of  tubercular  infec- 

Now  about  older  children.  You  send  your  children  to 
the  schools  n  good  deal  too  early.  A  child  should  not  be 
sent  to  school  before  it  is  seven  years  old.  That  is  the 
time.  About  that  time  their  body  is  stronger,  their  hones 
are  more  hardened,  their  circulation  is  more  vigorous. 
They  can  stand  sitting  in  a  school  for  a  short  lime,  even 
in  had  air,  better  than  when  five  or  six.  Do  not  send 
them  too  early,  and  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  sit  too 
long.  Our  school  time  is  too  long.  A  hahy  of  six,  seven 
or  eight  years  should  not  have  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  hours  every  day.  There  should  be  a  long 
recess  between  every  session,  and  during  the  recess  the 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sehool- 
room,  but  should  he  driven  out;  meanwhile  the  windows 
to  be  opened  and  fresh  air  allowed  to  come  in. 
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With  hospitals  in  New  York  City  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  half  a  century;  with  institutions  for  con- 
valeacents,  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  years.  That  is  liow 
I  have  learned  to  know  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  for- 
mer; also  the  failures  and  the  effects  of  the  latter. 

Most  of  our  hospitals,  with  the  exception  of  the  City 
Hospitals,  in  which  the  admission  of  the  poor — no  matter 
whether  their  ailment  is  acute  or  chronic — is  obligatory, 
limit  themselves  as  much  as  they  can  to  acute  diseases. 
For  this  policy  there  is  a  strong  if  not  always  a  good  rea- 
son. As  a  rule,  an  acute  disease  requires  n  limited  time 
only  to  run  its  full  course,  and  without  manifest  dnnger 
to  his  life  the  patient  may  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
somebody  else.  In  this  way  the  number  of  those  bene- 
fited within  a  given  period  may  be  a  very  large  one.  The 
necessities  of  the  sick  clamoring  for  admission'  and  relief, 
and  the  wish  of  the  ho.spital  authorities  to  do  good  to  a 
great  many  and  to  appear  before  the  public  and  the  trustees 
with  vast  numbers  of  admissions  and  discharges  of  what 
are  called  the  cured,  are  great  temptations  to  hurry  the 
latter  away  and  to  fortify  their  own  claims  upon  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  cily  and  its  citizens.  Thus  it  happens 
that  patients  are  sent  away  too  early  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  their  means  have  diminished  on  account  of 
interrupted  work,  their  strength  has  not  returned  when  the 
necessities  of  the  hospital  require  their  removal,  their  food 
at  home  is  scanty  and  not  nourishing,  or  it  is  inappropriate; 
thus  they  linger  on.- — many  unable  to  work, — become 
poorer  than  before,  fall  sick  again,  and  have  to  go  to  the 
same  or  some  other  hospital.  It  is  mostly  with  men  that 
we  have  this  experience.  Women  will  easily  return  to  the 
hospital;  with  the  self-sacrificing  characteristics  of  that 
sex,  in  all  walks  of  life,  they  work  on.  and  suffer,  and 
break  down.  Away  from  the  hospital,  discharged 
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longt^i  iidmissibk  tliey  try  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
fall  victims  to  the  ncwspttper  advertisements  of  noatrumaj 
and  to  tidvrrtisiiig  <iimcks.  That  is  an  evil,  howe*-er,  for 
wliich  tlie  responsibility  should  he  sliarcd  by  many;  firstly, 
by  the  community  which  does  not  pirmit  the  sick  to  be 
made  entirely  well  and  strung  and  able  to  work;  secondly, 
by  the  secular  press,  which  prints  fur  money,  and  big  sums 
of  it,  the  advertisements  of  the  most  shameless  and  de- 
ceptive  drug  compounds — in  thut  respect  most  of  them  are 
intensely  yellow ;  thirdly,  by  the  professional  m.igasines, 
amongst  which  the  religious  publications  carry  off  the 
prize;  a  certain  class  of  so-called  medical  journals,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  innocent. 

So  really  the  insufficiency  of  hospital  recovery  of  the 
poor  is  a  frequent  cause  of  tlie  vast  amount  of  squander- 
ing of  the  last  savings  of  a  poor  family  that  are  trifled 
away  on  quackery. 

t  am  also  acquainted  with  the  existence  and  efficieircy  of 
a  few  institutions  established  for  convalescents.  The  Isa- 
liella  Home,  erected  many  years  ago  by  the  Ottendorfcr 
family  and  located  in  ISOtli  Street  and  lOth  Avenue,  has 
A  few  wards  for  such  as  have  been  discharged  from  hospi- 
tals, occasionally  also  by  their  family  physicians.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  harbored  for  a  few. — up  to  four — weeks, 
tomrtimes  more.  They  have  good  food  and  air  and  beds 
ami  cheer;  and  are  made  to  rejoice  in  the  benefits  they  owe 
lo  other  human  creatures,  and  to  believe  in  the  fraternity 
itnd  solidarity  of  human  kind,  and  are  made  to  feel  grate- 
ful while  again  capable  to  work.  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  bitterness  of  feeling,  how  much  despair,  how  much 
physical  and  moral  debility  have  been  relieved  by  this 
MHupIr,  straightforward,  and  intelligent  charity.  A  similar 
lit*titiiti«ii  was  established  a.  few  weeks  ago  in  Elmsford, 
Wt-Mtclirster  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Solomon  and  Betty 
l.iM'h  lloiitc  for  Convalescents,  As  it  has  been  sufficiently 
I'liihiwt'd,  it  cannot  fail  to  render  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
tlut  nil  Niw  York  with  its  four  miUions  of  people  has  only 
tt  U'w  hundred  beds  for  convalescents.  A  few  years  ago 
Ihuiumiilt  iif  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  newspaper  in- 
(vnuulitDi  that  a  rich  man  had  established  a  strong  board 
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of  generoJly  known  and  respected  trustees  who  were  to 
tnke  eh.irge  of  from  four  to  five  miUions  of  dollars  destined 
for  an  inatUution  to  take  temporary  care  of  convalescents. 
Of  Unit  inatitution,  tlie  Board  of  Truateea  is  still  in  esiat- 
ence;  there  is  also  in  exiatence  the  iutelligent  conviction 
that  four  miUiDirs  thus  employed  would  be  of  vaster  influ- 
ence on  the  general  welfare  than  the  same  amount  invested 
in  a  new  hospital.  Whoerer  has  money  for  humanitarian 
purpoaea  and  tbe  knowledge  of  how  much  more  good  can 
be  done  to  convalescents  wlio  are  sent  adrift  than  to  the 
sick  who  are  taken  care  of,  should  be  proud  or  vain  enough 
to  have  his  heart  warmed,  while  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  and  of  the  joyful,  and  grateful,  and  fully  recovered, 
by  the  gra^titude  of  tliose  whom  he  benefited  and  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When  he  will 
be  dead  he  will  not  enjoy  the  blessings  he  conferred. 

At  present,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  beds 
for  convalescents.  The  St.  John's  Guild  desires  to  add  a 
hundred  or  more  beds  in  which  to  care  for  convalescent 
women  and  children,  and  wants  your  support — both  moral 
and  financial,  yours  and  that  of  your  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  the  poor  and  the  sickly,  and  of  humanity.  1  am 
well  aware  of  the  support  you  have  always  lent  to  the  St. 
John's  Guild  Institutions — mainly  to  its  floating  and  the 
permanent  hospitals;  but  the  cause  both  of  well  ami  sick 
children,  which  has  always  been  inscribed  on  the  Guild's 
flag,  requires  all  the  practical  sympathy  which  may  be  sug- 
gested or  dictated  by  our  humanitarian  instinct  and  social 
foresight.  By  not  witliboldiirg  it  you  will  co-operate  with 
those  of  our  large  hospitals  which,  like  St.  Luke's,  Presby- 
terian, and  perhaps  others,  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
homes  for  convalescents,  and  otliers  which  are  known  to 
contemplate  doing  the  same  thing.  Evidently  the  horizon 
of  those  who  work  in  the  interest  of  the  sick  and  sickly  to 
an  hitherto  unprecedented  extent  is  widening  fast,  and  a 
new  province  is  being  conquered  for  the  sacred  land  of 
humanitarianism. 

Those  who  have  never  participated  in  their  due  per- 
centage of  benefactions  are  the  very  young  and  the  women. 
They  are  beginning,  however,  to  come  in  for  their  share  of 
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^nrrn]  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Tlie  laws 
p«9snl  to  regulatt  thr  Inbor  of  women  and  children  nre 
fdir  proofs  of  tiie  awnki-iitng  even  of  legislatures  to  the 
rfcogiiition  of  their  claims  aitd  rights.  Their  righte.  how- 
(•Tvr,  are  tlic  duliet  of  the  common  wealth.  No  community 
•r  comuwnwcalth  will  ever  thrive  without  healthy  children 
iut<)  wotoen.  It  is  on  the  former  that  the  welfare  of  the 
T«ptiblic  will  depend  in  future.  That  is  why  the  scant 
number  of  child's  hospitals,  and  all  of  them  small  in  New 
York  City,  is  u  blot  on  our  civilisntion  and  a  proof  of  our 
itltortHighledness.  Moreover,  those  children  who  are  bene- 
(il«i  by  Ix-ing  treated  in  n  hospital  nre  liable  to  suffer  from 
lltp  irn'oinpleteness  of  their  recovery.  Indeed,  most  babies 
»rc  Meter  restored  to  the  full  estcnt  demanded.  I  will  give 
vou  H  few  instances  with  which  you  nre  more  or  less  ac- 
^uitintrd,  which,  however,  can  he  better  appreciated  by  the 
•  ihyoician  only.  For  that  reason  I  cinim  your  patience  a 
fvw  niorc  minutes,  in  which,  out  of  a.  hundred  facts  which 
uil)tt>t  ^  enumerated,  I  shall  present  to  you  a  very  few 
llintanii-x  of  luitold  misery  caused  by  a  premature  inter- 
r,ii>(t(>n  of  conialescence, 

lltilKtreds  of  tliousands  of  instances  of  wretchedness  are 
^Vt«e<l  by  infections  diseases.  Acute  rheumatism,  the  fre- 
uu<'**^  cauae  of  relapses  and  of  valvular  heart  disease,  is 
IfA^t***^  '<'  <'">^  hospitals.  A  specific  treatment,  where  the 
iv»«f  I"  cared  for  nt  once,  shortens  the  illness  and  prevents 
^^,  Hu'difle!!  thr  accompanying  heart  disease.  Then  the 
lUtU*""!  '"  dincharged  during  the  incipient  stage  of  his  con- 
'^l^itiTiHi-.  Anolhrr  month  in  a  home,  with  the  contimi- 
«((ttU  ■')'  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  ineulention  of 
Im)^'*  Mild  methods  insuring  prevention,  would  in  moat 
isnM'*  f»^«It  In  permanent  health,  without  the  relapses 
wklvh  *)>*>*  f"'  have  Iieen  the  rule.  And  relapses  and  new 
ttt'rftH  tuMoitUHHtions  mrnn  a  panting  existence,  without  the 
tttUl'V*  |«  wvrk,  with  dropsy,  and  an  early  death. 

\i»>Oi<'i'  liwtunif :  Our  hospital  typhoids  are  with  us 
JW**.  t*>"'  '•'  *'"  weeks.  Then  they  arc  discharged^ — many 
vtivit  (("''  '"''  '"'"li'd.  ninny  with  bacilli  still  in  their  blood 
ftUtV  kl'^*"-^*  ■""'  l'l«dders,  and  none  with  a  fully  restored 
kMit  l*>W*^  M'liiy  develop  their  secondary  kidney  disf  — 
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unnoticed,  because  not  sought  for,  after  weeks  or  raontbs; 
many  go  out  with  their  brain  faculties  not  fully  restored. 
A  convalescent  home  should  watch  them  for  another  month 
or  two,  with  result  of  returning  to  the  world  a  healthy, 
active,  and  competent  child,  or  man,  or  woman. 

A  final  instance:  We  have  had  diphtheria  in  our  country 
these  fifty  years.  Since  IS.'iS  1  liave  personally  observed 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases.  The  country  at  large  has  fut^ 
nished  millions,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths. 
These  take  place  during  the  acute  stages  while  the  patient 
is  under  active  treatment,  or  during  convalescence,  either 
suddenly  or  slowly,  or  in  some  secondary  result  after  years. 
More  than  in  most  other  infectious  diseases  the  heart 
muscle  is  affected  in  diphtheria.  There  is  no  longer  an 
acute  symptom  or  an  active  treatment.  The  patient  is  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital,  or  the  incessant  domestic  care  is 
relaxed,  convalescence  is  not  watched,  the  patient  tries  to 
sit  up.  leaves  hia  couch,  and  dies  suddenly.  There  are 
those  here  who  know  it  all.  Do  not  tell  me  he  died  of 
"  heart  failure,"  nor  be  satisfied  there  was  no  help.  There 
wat  help.  He  died  of  an  uncitred-for  convalescence.  That 
lack  of  care  may  not  always  kill  the  patient,  but  if  conva- 
lescence, which  sometimes  takes  months — in  bad  cases  even 
years— be  not  watched,  the  degeneration  of  the  heJirt 
muscle     becomes     permanent,     and     palpitations,     panting 


and 


.-e  prevented 
nished  to  do 
wn  families. 


respiration,   fatigue,   inability   to  per 
an  early  death  are  the  results. 

A  convalescent  home,  rest  in  bed  in  coo 
medicinal  and  hygienic  treatment,  would  ha 
all  that.  And  you  and  your  friends  are  admi 
for  the  poor  what  you  expect  to  do  in  your  i 
The  poor  should  always  be  with  us. 

'  ;  the  womcrf.     I  allude  only  to  one  item  in 

f  frequent  danger  and  lifelong  suffering, 

le  avoided,  should  be  corrected.    Of  30,000 

40,000   have   mothers    who    have    no    op- 

iping  a  life  of  invalidism.     After  the  birth 

of  a  child  it  takes  the  organs  six  or  eight  weeks  to  resume 

a  somewhat  normal  condition.     These  weeks  should  be  a 

time  of  rest,  in  the  interest  of  both  the  mother  and  the 
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ADDRESS  AT  INAUGURATION  OF  A  NEW 

PAVILION    OF   NEW   YORK   SKIN    AND 

CANCER   HOSPITAL 


Ladiet  and  Gentlemen: 

To  Mr.  Napper,  of  Crnnleigli,  England,  is  attributed 
tlic  credit  of  being  the  first  to  recommend  the  erection  of 
cottage  hospitals.  It  wns  he  who  wrote  in  18S5  on  the 
advantages  accruing  through  tlicni  to  both  tbe  medical  pro- 
fesBJon  and  the  public.  His  plans  were  so  in  accordance 
with  the  public  needs  that  what  they  call  cottage  hospitala 
in  Great  Britain  were  built  in  large  numbers  all  over  the 
Islands.  Indeed,  in  1880,  when  Burdett  wrote  his  book  on 
the  subject,  every  county  but  five  had  its  cottage  hospital, 
'  '  ijo  hospital  accommodation  whatsoever, 
inted  two  hundred  and  fifty  all  over  the 
ne  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were  in 
1  number  had  developed  into 
last    notice,    and    tbe    hope 


and  these  i 
Altogether  they  coi 
land;  it  is  stated  o 
working  order  as  cottage, 
general    hospitals. 


pressed  by  Burdett  that  there  will  be  in  future  one  bed  for 
every  one  thousand  inliabitants,  appear  to  prove  that  what 
■we  prefer  to  call  a  cottage  hospital  is  by  no  means  carried 
out  by  institutions  called  by  that  name  in  England.  What 
they  arc  is  amply  characterized  bv  the  pious  wish  expressed 
by  Dr.  G.  Derby  in  tbe  report  o"f  tbe  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  in  1874,  who  says;  "There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  tbat  at  tbe  present  time  small  and 
well-arranged  hospitals  in  at  least  twenty  of  our  busy 
towns  would  be  the  means  of  saving  life  and  of  preventing 
useless  suffering  both  to  the  sick  and  well." 

A  gejiuine  cottage  hospital  plan  for  the  intane  was  fa- 
vored and  partly  realized  by  Bucknill,  who,  in  1865,  trans- 
ferred a  number  of  patients  to  the  country,  into  smaller 
houses,  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse  and  bis  wife,  so 
that  they  enjoyed  something  like  a  family  life,  more  quiet 
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KBi  frvfdoiB.  patt  air.  and  a  tncxlerAte  arooont 
thr  tame  Htuc.  In  Brlgiuoi.  Pari^^^ — wlxm  » 
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satH«ed  with  what  B«Mf  Vuvtew.  wha«  n^  ^  hcna 
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formerly.  It  wns,  and  is,  deemed  . 
greater  facility  of  protecting  the 
contagious  and  infectious  disenites 
reasons  for  this,  and  tlicy  are  so  wi 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  tliem  1 
true,  but  it  is  no  longer  true  to  s 


upcrior  in  part  for  the 
flatively  henlthy  from 
Tlicrc  nre  so  mnny 
II  understood,  that  it  is 
ere.  That  was  and  it 
degree  as  it  \ 


formerly.  I  will  give  you  instances.  It  is  not  much  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the  whole  medical  profession 
and  the  knowing  part  of  the  public  were  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  to  deal  with  Bellevue 
Hospital.  It  was  believed  that  whoever  entered  hod  to 
leave  hope  behind.  Infectious  diseases  were  fatal,  inflam- 
matory diseases  became  complicated  with  infectious  fever* 
contracted  on  the  premises,  there  was  erysipelas  all  the 
time,  and  surgical  operations  terminated  fatally  in  large 
percentages.  Bellevue  had  to  be  torn  down,  and  rebuilt 
there  or  in  a  better  place.  And  at  present  ?  Having 
known  it  for  many  a  long  yenr,  and  appreciating  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  connected  with  the  institutions  filled  with 
the  poorest,  and  often  most  abject,  criminal,  and  neglected 
part  of  the  population  and  depending  on  too  scanty  appro- 
priations of  money,  Bellevue  is  in  a  fair,  lliough  improv- 
able, hygienic  condition.  Erysipelas  does  not  grow  on  our 
own  ground ;  almost  every  ease  we  treat  there  is  brought 
in  from  outside.  Hospital  gangrene  is  not  known,  surgical 
operations  terminate  favorably,  and  infectious  fevers  are 
apt  to  get  well.  And  still  Bellevue  has  not  been  torn 
down  and  holds  six  hundred  beds  and  more.  The  reasons 
for  these  enjoyable  ehnngcs  have  been  set  forth  impliedly 
by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Burun  when  he  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  New  York  Hos- 
pital. His  principal  point  was  this,  that  the  pavilion  sys- 
tem and  the  very  large  grounds  were  no  longer  required; 
that  the  New  York  Hospital  had  a  right  to  pile  story  upon 
story  without  risks,  beeause  of  the  new  light  shed  upon  the 
nature  of  morbid  processes  and  the  antiseptic  methods  of 
treating  diseases  and  wounds.  Into  the  merits  of  that 
assertion  I  shall  not  go  here.  Medical  men  and  a  goodly 
part  of  the  public  know  that  the  last  ten  years  Iiave  sup- 
ported his  opinions  and  expressions  to  a  great  extent. 
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But  nobodj  claims  that,  thoogh  large  hospitals  at  the 
prricnt  time  can  be  so  arranged  and  the  treatmeat  has  been 
no  jwrferfed  as  to  give  unprecedented  results  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  best  statlsties  of  olden  times  abso- 
lute 1;  worthless  and  meaningless,  large  institutions  are 
again  to  take  Ihe  place  of  cottage  hospitals.  What  we  have 
learned  is  that  large  hospitals  are  no  longer  the  curses  and 
mnn-traps  that  thej-  often  proved  to  be,  that  they  have 
been  made  comparatively  safe,  and  no  longer  so  injarious, 
in  spile  of  nil  the  good  they  did,  as  they  necessarily  were  in 
former  liines.  But  the  increase  in  knowledge,  which  has 
wr>rki'(l  such  cltsngcs  in  hospitals,  favors  cottages  as  well, 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  is 
still  the  same.  Our  main  sources  of  rejoiciirg  are  the  fact 
that  nil  clii§BC8  of  institutions  can  be  kept  in  a  healthier 
condition. 

The  iidvnntngfs  of  the  cottage  system  are,  in  a  few 
words,  as  follows: 

Small  w«rd8  ofl"er  more  comfort  to  the  patients  than  large 
ones,  They  arc  not  so  easily  disturbed  by  each  other, 
make  themselves  acquainted  more  readily,  and  feel  more  at 
home. 

Nulsnncrs,  excrements,  soiled  and  soiling  material,  are 
leis,  and  more  easily  removed. 

The  air  can  be  more  easily  renewed  with  simpler  methods 
of  ventilation. 

Pntients  wilh  nauseating  diseases  in  a  large  ward  arc  a 
lourcc  of  aulTeriug  to  a  great  number;  in  smnU  ones  the 
isolntion  of  bad  cascn  is  more  readily  assured.  A  uniform 
plan  of  building  permits  of  expansion  from  time  to  time, 
■s  ncceitiiity  commands  and  means  permit,  and  such  changes 
In  the  additional  cottages  as  prove  desirable,  at  a  propor- 
tionately low  Mpense.  Altogether  the  cost  of  building  and 
fnrnialiing  is  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  large 
institutions.  Within  seventy  miles  from  this  place  of  yours 
there  is  a  great  hospital  in  which  every  bed  cost  eight 
tbonsand  dollars,  or  as  much  as  two  or  three  of  your  pa- 
rilioDS-  The  money  which  founded  a  single  bed  in  that 
I  would  have  been  sufficient  to  start  twenty  of 
In  the  fanner  it  was  the  State  which  exhibited 
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the  meagre  results  of  clumsy,  perliaps  corrupt  or  negligent, 
efforts.  In  the  latter  the  enthusiasm  of  intelligent  and 
painstaking  private  benevolence  has  accomplished  great 
results.  Unfortunately,  with  us,  the  State  does  not  appear 
to  be  able  to  do  better.  Its  aid  has  thus  far  been  mostly 
perfunctory.  At  best  it  recognizes  aid  or  protection  for  its 
citizens  as  a  painful  duty,  They  are  offered  through  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  State  prisons 
and  gallows  are  erected  and  sustained.  As  the  State  is 
now  constituted,  it  finds  means,  more  or  less  appropriate, 
to  perform  its  cool,  naked  duty.  When  will  it  begin  to 
take  care  of  lis  own  through  sympathy  and  love?  It  will 
be  H  period  of  rejoicing  when  the  conscience  of  the  State 
will  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  conscious  sympathy,  in- 
stead of  matter-of-fact  and  unpleasant  necessity.  That 
time  will  come,  for  mankind  is  perfectible  and  on  the  road 
to  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  To-day,  however,  it 
appears  that  that  big  conglomerate  bas  to  learn  from  its 
constituent  parts. 

A  further  advantage  of  cottage  hospitals  is  the  posses- 
sion of  large  grounds  such  as  you  have  here,  and  which  can 
never  be  obtained  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  them  you 
can  manage  to  find  employment  for  those  of  your  patients 
who  are  not  confined  to  bed.  The  question  of  employment 
becomes  more  important  with  the  numerical  increase  of  the 
institutions  destined  to  take  cnre  of  the  poor  or  helpless. 
Prisons,  almshouses,  and  hospitals  are  the  danger  to  society 
mainly  through  the  enforced  idleness  of  those  who  are  sup- 
ported in  them.  Those  who  are  healthy  and  free  have  no 
idea  of  how  time  wears  upon  the  unoccupied.  What  are 
they  to  do?  You  may  be  able  to  supply  them  with  books 
or  newspapers;  there  never  are  too  many  of  them.  The 
mouths  of  the  station  boxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals 
are  always  open  and  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Papers  and 
journals  and  books  will  instruct  the  hospital  inmates  and 
aid  them  in  passing  their  time.  Still,  they  cannot  always 
read.  They  require  occupation,  which  as  nn  exercise  18 
useful  to  tliem.  and  at  the  same  time  leads  to  a  visible 
result.  It  is  in  a  cottage  hospital  only  that  you  can  accom- 
plish these  two  ends. 
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No  eounlry  under  tlie  sun  has  so  proved  the  superiority 
of  individual  and  collective  efforts  over  those  emanating 
from  the  political  eommonwealth  than  Americn.  Its  citi- 
zens have  had  the  privilege  of  not  being  provided  for  And 
directed  by  a  ubiquitous  government,  but  of  learning  to 
help  themselves  and  each  other.  This  good  humanitarian 
citieenghip  we  see  the  evidence  of  here.  Those  whose 
hands  and  hearts  we  behold  in  the  existence  of  these  build- 
ings have  done  better  than  the  State  ever  could  have  done. 
They  have  performed  the  duty  they  felt  in  their  hearts 
equally  well  or  better,  and  at  low  cost.  Indeed,  for  tllase 
who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  proving  beneficent,  that  lusury 
is  comparatively  within  easy  reach.  May  those  who  have 
the  means  spend  some  of  it  in  imitating  the  benevolent 
examples  before  them  and  in  showing  their  power !  For 
as  power  may  be,  and  is,  shown  in  doing  harm,  destroying 
peace  and  subverting  the  harmony  of  communities  or  coun- 
tries, so  there  are  those,  in  ever-swelling  numbers,  who 
experience  in  themselves  the  blissful  consciousness  of  spend- 
H)g  and  exhibiting  their  power  by  doing  good.  They  are 
the  very  ones  who  prove  through  their  own  eii)erience  that 
beneficence  has  its  twofold  blessings.  For  while  it  relieves 
the  sufferer,  it  elevates  the  benefactor  into  the  heights  of 
the  aristocracy  of  both  intellect  and  lieart.  And  a  higher 
aristocracy  there  is  not.  No  feudal  or  money  aristocracy 
will  ever  be  so  enduring  and,  let  me  say  that  also,  appreci- 
ated. For  we  are  undergoing  great  changes  in  our  public 
sentiment.  We  have  arrived  at  that  state  of  private  and 
public  culture  that  no  aiilliona  command  respect  any  more 
by  themselves,  but  by  what  they  do  for  humanitarian  and 
scientific  objects.  Riches  are  covered  by  oblivion;  no  song 
and  no  history  tells  of  a  man  because  he  gloated  over  bar- 
rels of  gold;  history  is  the  tale  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, and  song.s  immortalize  the  names  of  those  who  by 
brave  and  humane  acts  aided  their  fellow-brothers  and 
sisters.  The  heroes  of  antiquity  relieved  the  world  of 
dragons  and  wild  animals :  the  dragons  of  the  modern  world 
are  physical  and  moral  sufferings,  which  clamor  for  relief. 

This  relief  is  offered  by  those  who  contribute  to  such  a 

charity  as  that  to  wliicli  you  give  the  support  of  your  pres- 
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ence  to-day.  For  the  well-to-do,  the  erection  of  a  pavilion, 
or  an  ample  doniition  for  its  support,  is  but  a  trifling  sacri- 
fice compared  with  the  good  it  is  doing  for  all  times  and 
the  immortality  it  secures  for  the  kind  donor.  It  relieves 
suffering  for  an  indefinite  period;  by  aggregating  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  the  same  class,  it  accumulates  not  only 
patients  but  also  experience,  and  thus  aids  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  of  medical  research,  which  works  to 
relieve  and  cure  by  new  thoughts  and  methods,  and  finally 
to  reduce  the  number  of  so-called  incurable  diseases. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  once  more  is  the  relative 
facility  with  which  those  great  results  are  obtained.  To 
accomplish  those  ends,  however,  earnest  co-operation  is 
required,  and  submission  to  a  common  sncred  purpose.  The 
secret  of  success  lies  in  the  centraliKntion  of  means  and 
efforts.  A  few  thousand  dollars  will  accomplish  nothing 
when  by  themselves;  joined  to  tlie  rest,  free  of  personal 
vanity  and  sterile  rivalry,  they  are  s  great  power  for  good 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  benefit  equally  those  who  receive 
and  those  who  give.  I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  to  prove 
to  all  that  the  practice  of  benevolence  ought  to  be  dictated 
"by  a  sense  of  duty;  not  that  duty  wliich  directs  your  steps 
annually  to  the  tax  office  or  the  jury  box,  because  the  law 
of  the  land  enforces  it,  but  that  which  is  impelled  by  the 
laws  interwoven  with  tiie  folds  of  your  hearts.  That  is 
the  sense  of  duty  which  bids  you  to  speak  kindly  to  a  weep- 
ing child  in  the  street,  to  climb  the  rickety  stairs  of  a  dark 
tenement  to  hunt  up  tlie  indigent,  to  distribute  flowers 
amongst  the  beds  of  the  poverty-stricken,  forsaken,  hungry- 

r  looking  sisters  in  tite  hospitals — hungry  for  bread  and 
hungry  for  a  look  of  sympathy;  or,  if  your  means  permit, 
to  give  of  these  means— both  a  permanent  benefit  to  the 
enfi^ering  poor  and  a  lasting  blissful  gratification  to  your 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whoDi  you  will  recognize 
williout  my  adding  tlie  M.  D.  to  his  name,  expressed  Iiini' 
self  as  follows  before  tlie  Medicttl  Librnry  Association 
of  Boston  in  J  S78 :  "  A  great  m.iny  books  may  be  found 
in  every  large  collection  wliicti  remind  us  of  those  Apos- 
tolic looking  old  men  who  figure  on  the  platform  at  our 
politiciil  and  other  asst-mhlagea.  Some  of  them  have 
spoken  words  of  wisdom  in  their  day,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  oracles.  Some  of  them  never  had  any  par- 
ticularly important  message  for  humanity,  but  they  add 
dignity  to  the  meeting  by  their  presence.  They  look  wise 
whether  they  are  so  or  not,  and  no  one  grudges  them  their 
place  of  honor.  Venerable  figure-heads,  what  would  our 
platforms  he  without  you?" 

Gentlemen,  flsk  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  for  an  answer.  It  is 
he  that  is  my  reason  for  being  here  and  my  opportunity 
to  address  you.  He  permitted  mc  to  lie  present  at  the  in- 
auguration of  your  new  library  huilding.  Every  new 
library  has  always  engaged  my  interest ;  mostly  so  every 
medical  library.  Personal  experience  of  decades  ago  has 
added  to  it.  In  1875  I  went  to  Europe  fur  the  special 
purpose  of  consulting  large  collections  in  behalf  of  a 
booklet  I  had  promised  to  write.  I  settled  in  small  Uni- 
versity towns  of  Switzerland  and  Western  Germany.  After 
spending  several  months  in  vain,  both  their  collections  and 
tlieir  reading  rooms  being  quite  unsatisfactory,  1  returned 
to  my  own  bookshelves  and  the  l)ooks  collected  by  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  Association  which  furnished  a 
richer  harvest. 

The  Medical  Journal  Association  of  New  York  was 
formed  Kl  years  ago  when  there  was  no  public  medical 
library  in  New  York  City.     The  New  York  Academy  of 
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Medicine  had  existed  20  years  witbout  any.  I  counted 
doRcna  of  old,  snd  famous,  and  learned  men  amongst  its 
members,  but  it  was  the  youug  element  that — helped  along 
by  the  enthusiastic  bibliophile  Dr.  Purple,  by  John  C, 
Peters,  and  others— finally  fitted  up  a  reading  room  in 
No,  6*  Madison  avenne.  Many  journals  were  taken. 
Several  yenrs  afterwards  the  library  thns  originated  waa 
given  to  the  Academy  of  Medfcine,  which  at  that  time 
had  its  own  building  "in  No.  12  West  31st  street.  These 
aioall  beginnings  created,  with  slow  progress,  a  I^rge 
library,  now  for  many  years  alongside  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  richly  endowed  Boston  Ubrary,  the  largest  in  the 
<'Ountrr,  except  that  of  the  Surgeon  General's  oSce  in 
Washington.  It  contains  to-day  70.840  books  and  97,0S0 
pamphlets.  It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  tell  yon  tbe 
particuUrs  of  our  growth.  Both  professional  men  and  the 
pahlic  hare  contributed  to  making  tbe  tibrary  what  it  is 
lo-day.  A  Indy  who  had  aided  os  in  creating  our  new 
building  17  years  ago.  gave  us  $13,000  for  our  library  fnnd 
to  enable  us  to  purchase  new  books^ — eiaiming  thai  of  all 
bet  public  ilimatioiLs  none  had  girra  her  tbe  same  persistent 
satisfaction  that  she  derived  from  her  gifts  to  tbe  AeaAemtj 
of  Medicine.  1  cannot  bat  bespeak  for  the  medieal  prefc*- 
sion  of  ClcTeland — admired  for  its  etkkttl  ) 
its  contribnlions  l»  sound  practice  and  lo  the  li 
ranceuent  of  tbe  country — the  same  genewMtr  «■  tfte 
part  of  the   public. 

A  large  medicil  libeary,  besides  being  tbe  proof  of  RnSt- 
ing  culture  and  of  acenmslaled  intcUectnal  labor,  faiffls 
its  destinr  bv  giTiag  iafaeuatioa.  Hefc  the  M*Jiwl  ■■• 
with  seuitT  BKUU  wtB  find  his  lat-imika  and  ■OMpaykB 
l»  aid  hiB  ix  tmrareUing  the  AScnllies  mt  •  cmk  mm  hamL 

t  wh»  hu  an  anpfe  libmy  of  Us  own.  will  eaaadlt  awn 
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poblic  is  as  much  interested  as  is  the  profession.  The 
safety  of  the  public  requires  cultured  and  erudite  physi- 
cians. Both  the  ethical  and  tite  intellectual  standard  of 
both  parties  will  stand  or  grow  or  fall  together. 

The  origin  and  brief  history  of  medical  libraries  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  At  all  times. 

From  Dr.  John  Morgan's  "  Discourse  upon  the  Insti- 
tution of  Medical  Schools  in  America,"  d^'livcred  1765,  I 
quote,  according  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Osier  before  the 
Association  of  Medical  Librarians  in  1902,  the  following 
extract : 

"  Perhaps  the  physicians  of  this  Association,  touched 
with  generous  sentiments  of  regard  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  the  manifest  advantages  accruing  to  the  College 
thereby,  would  spare  some  useful  books  or  contribute  some- 
what as  a  foundation  on  which  we  might  begin." 

That  appeal  sounds  pitiful,  i>  pitiful;  still  it  had  to  be 
made  hundreds  of  times,  and  ihould  be  made  wherever  the 
means  of  professional  men  are  too  sconty  to  establish  a 
library. 

Few  physicians  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  many 
books;  no  one  has  a  complete  library,  not  even  a  specialist 
may  have  all  the  books  and  journals  of  his  branch  of  study 
ami  practice.  That  was  different  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  United  States  had  three  medical  journals:  the 
Medical  Repoiitori,  from  July  26,  1797,  to  182t;  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  from  Novem- 
ber I,  I80i,  to  May,  1809;  and  the  Medical  and  Apicul- 
tural  Magazine  for  the  year  1806-7,  of  which  only  one 
volume  appeared;  Great  Britain  published  seven,  A  well- 
to-do  physician  mi^ht  have  bought  them  all, — but  at  pres- 
ent? The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  takes  more 
than  a  thousand.  If  you  individually  take  as  many  journals 
as  you  wish  to  have  handy,  your  shelf  room  fails  you. 
Many  years  ago  I  erected  on  addition  to  my  library  and 
piled  up  books  in  double  rows.  Many  times,  however, 
when  I  required  one,  it  was  easier  to  send  for  it  from  the 
public  library  than  to  climb  up  and  search  it  out.  When 
I  changed  my  residence  years  ago  I  bad  to  give  away  S,000 
volumes  and  learned  the  lesson  of  disposing  of  my  posses- 
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sions  to  my  own  convenience  and  in  the  common  intercsL  A 
public  library  of  100,00(1  volumes  makes  every  medical  man 
of  the  neighborhood  practically  tile  owner  of  100,000  vol- 
umes. By  giving  away  you  enrich  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand men  without  impoverishing  yourself.  No  matter,  how- 
ever, where  the  library  came  from,  by  using  it,  you  nnd 
the  other  men  become  iiitcUectunl  and  professional  twin- 
brothers.  Twenty  men  working  in  silence  in  a  library 
grow  in  respect  for  each  other,  in  ethical  feeling,  in  pro- 
fessional brotherhood. 

Even  the  smallest  library  in  a  county  seat  has  a  similar 
effect.  Indeed,  a  Ijook  i*  society,  even  in  a  poor  doctor's 
office ;  often  tlic  society  of  a  peer,  frequently  of  a  superior 
man.  A  dozen  good  books  is  a  companionship  of  twelve. 
Those  who  live  alone  and  practice  alone  in  tbe  country, 
know  that  better  than  we  appreciate  it.  They  meet  tlieir 
colleagues  rarely,  their  country  societies  meet  once  every 
two,  or  throe  or  six  months — or  not  at  oil.  But  in  a  book 
they  may  carry  a  friend  on  the  saddlebag,  in  tbe  buggy; 
and  in  the  smallest  library  of  a  county  society  they  have 
as  many  friends  as  they  can  take  borne  with  them  and 
give  hospitality  to. 

1  am  connected  with  the  Association  of  Medical  Librari- 
ans and  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  book  hunger  mainly 
of  those  who  for  the  present  bave  to  be  satistird  with  small 
collections.  This  book  hunger  and  book  appreciation  is  not, 
however,  a  feature  of  our  modern  era  only.  Books  and 
libraries  have  always  been  held  in  higb  esteem  and  great 
influence  has  always  been  attributed  to  them.  Assurban- 
ipal,  sometimes  called  Sardanapal,  tbe  son  of  Sanberib, 
who  in  701  B.  C.  subdued  Hiskias  tbe  King  of  Juda, 
founded  in  670  B.  C.  a  school  and  the  Kujundschik  Library 
in  Nineveb,  for  no  otiier  purpose  than  to  brenk  op  tbe  in- 
fluence of  tbe  learned  and  teaching  clergy  of  Babylon,  and 
succeeded  until  Kyaxnres  tbe  Mcdc  destroyed  Nineveh  in 
606.  Since  Layard's  time,  about  20,000 "  inscribed  tiles, 
part  of  that  Assyrian  library,  have  been  stored  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Egyptians,  bad  two  large  libraries 
at  Memphis  before  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  establisbed  one 
tn  Alexandria,  which  is  said  to  bave  contained  700,000 
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books — thflt  means  rolls.  It  was  burned  by  Julius  C«sar 
in  the  war  of  48  and  47-  To  repair  the  damage,  Antony 
gave  to  Cleopatra  the  big  library  stolen  at  the  conquest 
of  Pergamom — so  we  are  told  by  Plutarch.  Alexandria  had 
a  second  library  of  43,000  books,  destined  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  students  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  It  sur- 
vived until  tlie  tinte  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  was 
burned,  not  by  the  Mohammedan  Omnr  in  641,  but  by  the 
Christians  under  Archbishop  Theophilus.  Books  were  al- 
ways amongst  the  things  robbed,  like  objects  of  art  pillaged 
all  over  Europe  by   Napoleon. 

Piaifitratua  founded  a  large  library  in  Athena;  Xcries 
stole  it  and  look  it  to  Persia,  whence  it  waa  returned  by 
Scleucus  Nicator.  Rome  exhibits  a  similar  history,  ^mil- 
ius  Paulus  brought  n  librarv  from  Greece,  the  first  large 
one  Rome  ever  had,  in  l68"  B.  C,  and  Sulla  added  to  it 
from  trophies  of  war.  Luculhis  robbed  another  and  kept 
it  open  to  the  public.  C^sar  planned  one,  but  did  not 
succeed;  that  of  Alexandria  be  had  burned,  and  the  illiterate 
Gauls  did  their  writing  with  swords,  clubs,  and  rocks.  Un- 
der Augustus,  Rome  had  two  large  libraries.  One  existed 
until  the  reign  of  the  great  pope  Gregor,  who  destroyed 
the  books  of  the  ancients  because  they  wer^  heathenish. 
That  Nero  burned  several,  goes  without  saying.     The  larg- 

founded  by  Ulpius  Trajanus — about  the  time 
populous  cities  took  a  pride  in  collecting  books.  The 
library  founded  in  Byzantium  by  Constant! us  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Emperor  I^o.  The  migrations  of  armed 
nations  of  the  early  roediwval  period  destroyed  men, 
I,  children,  fields  and  towna.  and  books.  During  that 
period  there  was  nobody  to  care  for  books  except  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  Benedictine  monks.  Thus  it  is  no 
.wonder  that  ancient  literature  is  scanty — indeed,  it  is  almost 

I  that  so  much  is  left,  particularly  when  we  re- 
member that  the  rolls   of  papyrus  were  very   periahablo. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  life  of  a  roll  of  papyrus — parchment 
ripts  were  scarce— amounted  to  100  years,  and  those 
Insting  200  years  were  extremely  rare. 

You  will  have  recent  and  old  books  in  your  library.     Why 
Let  me  here  quote  Holmes,  in  whose  company  I 
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like  to  move  always,  even  when  be  is  miataken — as  for  in- 
stance in  Ilia  witty  criticism  of  tlierapeutica.  He  Las  sinned 
so  little,  however,  that  he  may  be  forgiven.     He  says ; 

"  There  is  true  pleasure  in  reading  tlie  accounts  of  great 
discoveries  i»  tlie  own  words  of  the  author.  1  do  not  pre- 
tend to  hoist  up  tlie  fiibliotheea  Anatomica  of  Mangetus 
and  spread  it  on  my  table  every  day.  I  do  not  get  out  my 
great  Albinus  before  every  lecture  on  the  muscles  or  dis- 
turb the  majestic  repose  of  Vesalius  every  time  I  speak  of 
the  bones  he  has  so  admirably  described  and  figured;  but 
it  does  please  me  to  read  the  lirst  descriptions  of  parts  to 
vhich  the  names  of  their  discoverers  have  become  so  joined 
that  not  even  modern  science  can  part  them;  to  listen  to 
the  talk  of  my  old  volume,  as  Willis  describes  his  circle, 
and  Fallopius  his  aqueduct,  and  Varolius  Iiis  bridge,  and 
Euatachius  his  tube,  and  Monro  his  foramen  ...  I  am 
not  content  until  1  know  in  what  language  Harvey  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  the  circulation,  and  how  Spigelius 
made  the  liver  his  perpetual  memorial,  and  Malpighi  found 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass  in  the  corpuscles 
of  the  spleen  and  the  kidney." 

"  There  are  practical  books  among  these  ajicient  volumes 
which  can  never  grow  old.  Would  you  know  how  to  rec- 
ognise a  ■  male  hysteria,'  and  to  treat  it? — take  down  your 
Sydenham.  Would  you  read  the  experience  of  a  physician 
who  was  himself  the  subject  of  asthma  and  who,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '  panted  on  till  ninety  ' — ^you  will 
find  it  in  the  venerable  treatise  of  Sir  John  Floyer.  Would 
you  listen  to  the  story  of  the  King's  Evil  cured  by  the 
royal  touch  ?^go  to  Wiseman."  (Just  now  I  should  say 
go  to  the  learned  papers  on  the  same  subject  published  a 
few  months  ago  in  American  Medicine  by  Dr.  John  Knott, 
of  Dublin.)  "  Would  you  get  at  first  hand  the  description- 
of  the  spinal  diseases- — which  long  bore  his  name — go  to 
Percival  Pott,  the  great  surgeon  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." 

Great  pleasure  is  in  this.  But  to  consult  old  books  g^ves 
us  more  than  a  literary  or  an  ethical  satisfaction.  The 
study  of  old  literature  teaches  us  many  things: 

(1)   They  knew  things. 
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(S)  If  they  had  been  remembered  much  labor  would 
have  been  saved. 

(3)  They  would  tench  us  modesty,  proving  that  much 
that  is  called  "  new  "  is  very  old  indeed. 

(l)  They  would  give  us  respect  for  our  ancestors  and 
predecessors. 

(5)  It  makes  us  respect  our  race  of  all  ages,  and  appre- 
ciate tlx:  slow  but  sti;ady  progress  to  which  1000  men  con- 
tributed almost  everything,  and  we  only  a  mite. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  medicine. 
You  will  find  much  in  it  tliat  you  have  considered  modern. 
You  will  have  to  excuse,  however,  the  fragmentary  charac- 
ter of  all  my  talcs.  My  first  reminiscence  concerns  hydro- 
therapy. 

Musa  h«s  become  immortal  by  his  success  in  treating  two 
patients-  One  was  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  recovered 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
liver  after  the  irritating  methods  of  his  physicians,  under  a 
cold  water  treatment.  The  doctor  was  paid  what  in  the  old 
world  was  considered  royal — obtained  the  permission  to 
wear  a  gold  ring  indicating  his  knighthood,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  ^sculnpius— 
while  he  was  alive.  But  Augustus  is  dead,  like  a  million 
other  kings,  as  they  sliould  be,  the  ring  has  gone,  the  monu- 
ment and  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  have  disappeared,  and 
Dr.  Musa  would  not  he  remembered  but  for  his  other 
patient,  Horatius  Flaccus,  who  dedicated  to  him  immortal 
verses.  Sueh  is  the  difference  between  kings  and  poets. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  other  point  of  resemblance  between 
those  times  and  ours.  A  nephew  of  Augustus,  Mnreellus, 
the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  was  taken  sick  and  Dr. 
Musa's  colleagues  said  he  had  killed  him  with  cold  water. 
Yon  see  then  as  now  there  were  doctors  and  doctors.  The 
fact  is  that  Marcellus  died  in  the  warm  springs  of  Bajue. 

Auhis  Cornelius  Celsus  wrote  long  chapters  on  the  use 
of  cold  water  as  an  article  of  diet  and  of  therapeutics  in 
all  sorts  of  internal  and  external  diseases.  Of  all  its  ad- 
ministrations he  uses  bathing  and  drinking  more  than  af- 
fusions and  immersions^in  torpid  digestion,  constipation, 
vomiting,  fevers,  diarrhea,  internal  suppurations,  bloody 
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expectorations,  dysentery,  and  infinnimntion  of  the  lunga. 
He  recommends  cold  water  in  sunstroke,  sore  eyes,  head- 
aches, joint  inflammations,  hysteria,  dysmenorrhea;  sud- 
den immersion  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  and  in  hydro- 
phobia— evidently  he  knows  tlie  eases  of  hysteric  disturb- 
ances simulating  the  genuine  disease.  His  directions  are 
very  explicit  and  are  more  accurate  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  other  authors.  But  to  him.  and  to  most  ancients, 
the  prevention  of  disease  was  of  greater  importance  than 
the  cure,  and  water  was  used  both  for  Ikat  purpose  and  as 
an  adjuvant  to  drug  medication. 

Galen  was  tlie  moat  learned  and  original  of  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  first  centuries  after  Chriit.  He  combined 
the  teachings  of  Hippocrates  with  the  principles  of  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  added  to 
them  what  his  anatomical  studies  and  clinical  experience 
taught  him.  Dietetics  and  regular  bathing  he  taught  for 
both  their  jireventive  and  curative  properties.  He  distin- 
guished them  from  exaggerated  gymnastics,  which  he  ab- 
horred as  improper  before  the  twenty-first  year  of  life. 
His  teaching  would  be  dcilared  modem  if  he  lived  to-day. 
He  forbade  the  bathing  of  the  newborn  in  cold  water — 
a  habit  adopted  from  the  ruddy  Germans,  who  always 
proved  the  strongest,  most  heroic  and  gigantic  enemies  of 
the  Romans.  The  modern  methods  of  cold,  warm,  and  hot 
bathing,  friction,  applications,  and  drinking  are  accurately 
described.  Steam  baths,  hot  air  baths,  sun  and  sand  baths, 
sulphur,  iron,  and  vegetable  baths,  even  local  steam  baths 
were  in  frequent  use;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  mud — our 
modern  fango — was  much  employed.  Antyllus  and  CkIius 
Aurelianus  were  his  immediate  successors,  and  Oribasius. 
the  learned  physician  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  whom  tlie 
constantly  fighting  and  degenerate  Christians  called  Apos- 
Utn.  has  the  following  rcm.irk:  "The  water  thrown  over 
the  body  after  a  bath  should  be  warm  in  the  cases  of  feeble 
persons.  But  the  strong  and  healthy  tumble  into  cold  water 
after  a  warm  bath."  Aetius.  Alexander  Trallinnus,  and 
Pauhis  .Bgincla  express  themselves  similarly. 

After  all  when — or  if^ — this  library  of  yours  will  contain 

a  Galen,  I   advise  the  study  of  modem  hydrotherapy  in 
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these  old  books.  They  are  not  yet  2000  years  old,  find 
contuin  many  teachings  that  had  to  be  rediscovered  in  tile 
niiioteenth  century  by  those  who  never  cured  for  what 
had  gone  before  and  scanned  only  the  horizon  confined  be- 
tween their  mental  blinders. 

According  to  Galen  the  causes  of  ill-health  and  death 
are  of  two  kinds:  some,  inevitable,  as  for  instance,  old  age; 
others  avoidable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  power  of  resistance,  to  insist  upon  a  rational 
ipode  of  living.  Besides,  he  teaches  the  obligation  to 
watch  over  the  character  of  the  t/oung  patients  and  to 
prepare  them  for  good  citixenship.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  in  the  best  known  peoples  of  antiquity, 
medicine  and  dietetics  were  intimately  connected  with  rules 
enjoined  by  ethics,  social  institutions,  or  religion.  Moses  is 
an  example,  and  Plato,  Aristole,  Erasistratos,  and  ever  so 
many  others  give  the  same  rules  as  Galen.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  function  of  the  physician  was  more  sacred 
and  more  revered  than  it  is  in  modern  times.  It  is  only 
slowly  that  we,  American  physicians,  acquire  a  certain  dig- 
nity Bs  sanitarians;  as  a  rule  we  count  for  less  than  a 
chemist;  and  in  the  courts  of  justice  our  fellows  appear 
to  strive  hard  to  render  medical  science  and  judgment 
ridiculous.^ very  much  more  so  than  in  Europe,  with  its 
older  experience  and  less  haphajiardism.  In  general,  how- 
ever, Socrates,  the  wisest  man  Hellas  boasted  of — -that  is 
why  they  killed  hi  m-^p  rod  aimed  that  the  direction  of  the 
commonwealth  should  he  entrusted  to  the  physician.  In 
more  modern  times  it  takes  the  very  prominent  minds  to 
express  the  same  opinion,  for  instance,  Kant  and  Glad- 
stone. Still  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take  us,  Ameri- 
can physicians,  to  appreciate  our  obligations,  nut  only  to 
individual  patients  or  to  our  hospital  wards,  but  to  the 
commonwealth  at  large.  In  Europe,  mainly  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  physicians  in  high  standing  take  prom- 
inent seats  in  the  parliaments  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
state;  we,  however,  participate  but  rarely  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  simplest  duties  imposed  by  the  mere  fact  of 
citizenship  at  a  time  when  civilization — as  it  does  at  pres- 
ent— exhibits  the   first  symptoms  of  decay,  such  as  pre- 
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in  boys  than  in  girls,  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  intesti- 
nal worms,  operated  sueeessfully  on  a  bad  case  of  caries 
of  the  sternum,  and  studied  the  changes  of  the  umbilicus 
with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  pathologist. 

I  said  before  that  with  the  old  oriental  nations  dietetics 
was  a  part  of  preventive  medicine.  The  Grei'ks  and  Ro- 
mans looked  to  it  as  a  means  of  hardening  and  strengthen- 
ing. That  was  the  objtct  of  Minos  in  Crete,  and  of  Ly- 
curgos  in  Spartn,  "  The  mind  of  a  pliilospher  in  the  body 
of  an  athlete  "  was  the  aim  of  Solon  of  Athens.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  follow  him  in  many  of  his  methods.  Pythagoras 
combined  many  of  his  Greek  impressions  with  what  he  had 
learned  in  his  extensive  Egyptian  and  Persian  travels,  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  moderation  and  temperance.  Al- 
cohol was  prohibited,  or  its  use  limited — no  wine  being 
taken  unless  diluted.  Drunkenness  was  an  ignominious 
habit.  In  the  tirst  book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  calls  Aga- 
memnon a  "  drunkard  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog  and  the 
courage  of  a  deer."  While  the  Roman  Republic  was  made 
up  of  Republicans  no  Roman— so  ^lian  (Var.  histor.) 
tells  us — ever  drank  wire  before  he  was  S.'i  years  old;  a 
Roman  woman,  never  in  her  life.  That  was  while  Rome 
was  a  Republic,  with  republican  habits.  When  they  ceased, 
tlie  Republic  was  doomed.  Our  dear  Union,  the  country  of 
the  brave  and  tlie  free,  has  often  been  called  a  modern 
Rome.     We  are  still  a  Republic. 

Dietetics  and  hygiene  were  strictly  matters  belonging  to 
the  stat£  and  commonwealth  until  Hippocrates  made  them 
individual  and  a  part  of  medicine  purely,  and  substituted 
the  physician  for  the  legislator.  To  extract  him  or  even  to 
characterize  him  folly,  is  impossible  at  this  occasion.  Much 
of  what  he  has  left  for  us  is  the  result  of  unbiassed  esperi- 
ence  and  philosophical  reasoning.  Amongst  his  instruc- 
tions is  one  that  we  are  taught  in  our  daily  observations. 
It  is  as  follows :  "  Too  little  food  is  as  dangerous  in  dis- 
eases as  too  much.  Total  and  sudden  abstinence  from  food 
is  very  injurious.  Fluid  and  mild  food  is  adapted  to  all 
feverish  diseases." 

I  shall  now  thank  you,  for  following  me  into  the  history 
uitedating   the  astounding,  almost  staggering,  apparently 
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sudden  progri-ss  our  therapy  h»s  acliieved  within  a  few 
years.  Thp  serotherapy  mainly  of  diphtherin  has  com<r  upon 
us  as  almost  a  miraculous  revelation,  and  filled  our  mental 
horiEon  with  blissful  expectations  of  more  wonders.  After 
all,  however,  this  modern  aehievemcnt  is  no  Pallas  Athene 
that,  lo  and  behold,  sprang  armor-clad  from  the  brow  of 

Antitoxic  therapy  has  a  history  of  several  thousand 
years.  What  we  know  of  it  now  is  the  result  of  a  slow 
evolution.  The  tnethodg  emplojed  cither  correctly  or  in- 
correctly to  immuniz4^  the  human  body  against  poison* 
or  to  cure  those  who  are  poisoned,  are  of  ancient  date. 
Lucanus  lells  of  the  immunisation  practiced  by  African  na- 
tions against  serpent  venom  since  immemorial  times;  the 
inoculation  of  variola  was  practiced  several  thousand  years 
B.  C.  by  East  Indians  and  Chinese.  The  protective  power 
of  vaccine  was  known  and  employed  before  Jenner  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Persia,  and  Mexico.  The  amulets  worn  by 
"     "  '  "    '  many  during  medieval  times, 

substances  calculated  to  ward 
infections  diseases.  Mithridates, 
a  in  constant  danger  and  fear  of 
ircd  antidotes  out  of  many  species 
sanguinibus  "),  so  Paulus  ^Gginett 
says  (dp  re  medica  VII.  cap.  XI).  Pliny  tells  us  that  he 
mixed  with  other  poisons  the  blood  of  ducks  fed  on  poi- 
sonous substances  (lib.  XXV.  cap.  III).  Avicennn  rec- 
ommends the  mouse  which  witliout  injury  eats  aconitum 
napellus,  for  its  curative  action  in  poisoning  with  that 
plant.  Storks,  toads,  frogs,  deer — that  either  have  a  gre«t 
immunity  or  kill  .wrpents — served  tbc  same  purpose.  Pliny 
recommends  against  the  bite  of  serpents  the  local  appli- 
cation of  the  bile  of  a  poisonous  reptile,  or  the  lung  of  a 
mashed  one.  The  blood  of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  among 
the  ancient  Germans  was  reputed  to  have  some  mystic 
properties,  was  used  against  rheumatism  and  gout;  its  fnr 
is  credited  with  the  extraordinary  functions  even  at  pres- 
ent. The  blood  of  sexually  immaculate  children  and 
Tirgins  cured  lepra,  Menstrnal  blood,  according  to  Pliny, 
I  procures  abortions.   Blood  of  oxen  in  general  was  dangeroUB. 


Pericles,  and  those 
contained  mosti; 
off  animal  poisons  and 
the  king  of  Pontus,  wa 
poisoning.  So  he  prepn 
of  blood  ("  antidotui 
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The  same  aiitlior  tells  tliat  when  tflken  fresh  it  is  poison- 
ous except  in  Egira  where  the  prophesying  priestess  drinks 
it  before  descending  into  her  cavern.  Herodotus  reports 
that  Cambyses  killed  Psamoienit  bv  that  method,  and 
Themistocles  destroyed  himself,  wheii  he  feared  he  would 
be  compelled  to  fight  against  his  compnl riots— the  Greeks 
— whom,  like  n  nohle  citizen,  he  loved  though  tliev  Und 
exiled  him. 

In  some  quarters  the  influence  of  fresh  air  and  the  scent 
of  books  is  credited  with  antitoxic  properties.  I  read  in 
the  first  chnpters  of  the  Ecehsiastical  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  by  Beda  Vencrahilis — ^the  Venerable  Bede — 
the  following:  "  In  Ireland  no  reptiles  are  found'^{yon 
remember  this  was  in  the  eighth  century  A.  D.) — and  no 
snakes  can  live  there;  for  though  often  carried  thither  out 
of  Britain,  as  soon  as  the  ship  comes  near  the  shore  and  the 
scent  of  the  air  reaches  them,  they  die.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  all  things  in  the  island  nrc  good  against  poison. 
In  short,  wc  have  known  that  when  some  persons  have  been 
bitten  by  serpents,  the  scrapings  of  leaves  of  books  that 
were  brought  out  of  Ireland,  being  put  into  water  and  given 
them  to  drink,  have  immediately  eKjSelled  the  spreading 
poison  and  assuaged  the  swelling."  Imagine,  gentlemen, 
your  felicity.  If  a  single  book,  even  a  watered  one,  saves 
a  man  from  the  demon  of  o  serpent,  how  many  devils  will 
yon  be  able  to  drive  out  with  your  15,000? 

Infectious  diseases  were  always  considered  the  result  of 
poisons — poisons  and  demons  being  often  identified  with 
one  another.  Apollo's  poisoned  arrows  killed  the  AeliKi, 
the  Peloponesians  were  charged  with  poisoning  the  wells 
and  causing  the  pCKt  of  Athens,  the  Jews  and  the  leprous 
that  of  Europe.  The  remedies  were  incantations,  fumi- 
gations, lotions,  ointments,  embalming,  burning  of  wood, 
drying  out  of  swanips^hy  which  Empedocles  relieved  the 
endemic  of  the  city  of  Selinus— isolation  of  the  sick,  good 
drinking  water  and  food,  and  means  to  prevent  putrefac- 
tion. 

Hippocr.itcs  had  no  better  fumigation  thnn  with  sulphur, 
which  you  also  rememher  from  your  Homer.  In  the  20th 
book  of  the  Odyaaey,  the  hero,  after  killing  hundreds  of 
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matrimonial  candidntes,  prenchea  Ine  following  funeral 
ornlion  to  the  old  nurse:  "  Bring  me  good  things,  mother 
and  curse  reliering  sulpliur  for  me  to  smoke  out  the  hall," 

The  discovery  of  the  specific  action  of  mercury  against 
syphilis,  which  wna  more  murderous  centuries  ago  than  it 
is  now,  justified  Paracelsus  in  his  demands  for  a  specific 
therapy.  It  was  the  time  in  which  infectious  diseases  were 
more  than  ever  attributed  to  some  sort  of  a  poison — no 
longer,  however,  sent  by  gods  or  demons — which  must  be 
fought.  The  cliemiatric  school  of  the  seventeenth  century 
looked  for  it  in  a  prevalence  in  the  blood  of  the  patient  of 
either  acids  or  alkalies,  and  treated  maladies  accordingly. 
A  vast  number  of  physicians,  however,  believed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  small  animal  beings,  minnte  worms,  "  vermicuU," 
which  had  to  be  expelled.  Thus  it  happened  that  for  cen- 
turies worm  medicines,  anthelmintics,  were  in  so  common 
use  as  to  become  permanent  popular  medicines.  I  well  re- 
member that  my  mother  had  to  call  in  every  spring  a 
number  of  muscular  peasants  to  help  her  in  administering 
the  annual  nasty  dose. 

Nor  was  this  belief  new,  for  Varro  (de  re  rustics  I.l) 
and  Columella  (1.5)  attributed  their  Roman  malaria— 
withoal  being  able  to  prove  their  opinion — to  ani- 
mated beings,  1 .500  years  before  the  period  of  which  we 
speak.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Jesuit  Anasthasina 
Kirelicr  believed  in  the  same,  although  he  knew  of  nothing 
better  to  ward  off  the  plague  than  an  amulet,  while  An- 
thony Locwenhoek,  the — for  that  time — greatest  micro- 
acopist  of  two  centuries  ago,  doubted  the  vermiculi  theory. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  then  recent  knowledge  concerning 
the  itch  had  much  to  do  with  its  corroboration.  The  in- 
sect acarus  causing  it  was  described  about  that  time  by 
Ettmiiller,  Buonomo  and  Cestoni;  still,  though  it  was  ob- 
seri'ed  in  two  different  countries,  it  was  forgotten  until  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Oscar  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  only  60 
years  ago.  The  fate  of  this  small,  but  after  all  self-assert- 
ing, insect  may  contain  a  warning  to  my  friends.  The 
acarus  was  known  to  the  Arab  Aben^oar."  who  died  1162, 
also  the  men  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  also  to  Haupt- 
mann  of  Dresden,  who  did  not  appreciate  its  importance, 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  Wichmann  n  ccntnry  after 
him.  If  they  had  known  the  history  of  their  science  they 
would  have  heen  spared  the  disnppointment  of  i^orance. 
Something  similar  happened  to  Biett,  the  great  Paris 
dermatologist,  nearly  a  eentury  ago.  In  his  clinic  he  was 
told  by  a  Corsican  student  that  the  old  women  of  hia 
islund  Bcraped  small  animals  out  of  the  skin.  Biett  did  not 
mind  the  tole,  and  proves  to  all  of  us  how  easily  our— I 
mean  (yours  and  mine) — ignorance  or  inadvertence  may  de- 
prive us  of  literary  and  humanitarian  immortalitv.  Sapieiili 
tat. 

My  rapid  review  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Christian 
Johann  Laage  (l6.^3-1701)>  "ho  laid  the  foundation  for 
internal  antisepsis  hy  using  balsamica  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  "  animated  corruption  ";  and  that  of  another 
Leipzig  professor,  August  Quirinus  Rivinus  (1632-1723), 
who  favored  the  use  of  calomel.  About  that  time  cinchona 
entered  upon  its  triumphant  march  as  an  nnti-febrile  and 
antiseptic;  it  was  so  powerful  as  to  convert  even  Sydenham, 
the  great  Hippocrates  of  modern  times,  from  his  Hippo- 
cratic  principles  of  elimination  and  patience,  to  a  demand 
for  specific  therapy.     He  had  many  followers. 

Bohn  and  Boerhaave,  also  Theophilus  Lobb,  recommended 
ft  mixture  of  mercury  and  antimony  for  variola;  and  Marc 
Anton  Plenciz,  of  Vienna,  the  most  radical  adherent  of 
animated  pathology,  prescribed  cinchona  and  vermifuges 
in  all  forms  of  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  a  few  additional  extracts  from 
our  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  his  "  Sylva  Sylvarnm  or  a 
Natural  History  "  Cent.  IV.,  Francis  Bacon  prophesies 
as  follows:  "  It  is  an  inquiry  of  excellent  use,  to  inquire 
of  the  means  of  preventing  or  staying  putrefaction;  for 
therein  consisteth  the  means  of  conservation  of  bodies;  for 
bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dissolution ;  the  one  by  consump- 
tion and  desiccation;  the  other  by  putrefaction.  But  as  for 
the  putrf factions  of  the  bodies  of  ni?n  and  living  creatures 
— as  in  agues,  worms,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  impos~ 
tumes  and  ulcers,  both  inwards  and  outwards — they  are  a 
great  part  of  physic  and  surgery," 

Richard  Morton    (Amstelodam,   \69G,  11.  cap.   7)   took 
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matrimonial  candidatei,  prearhc.i  tin  ^^^^ 
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fkit  ilaiigerous  to  tlie  organism  but  de- 
'irliiiJ  virus,"  fincl  prophtlicnlly  stnted 
iillv  (iL-inonstnited  by  our  modern  aero- 
>  •  ■  rii  remedy  will  be  adapted  to  every 
-L  two  great  reasons  why  Eiscnmnnn  was 
I  eserting  all  tlic  influence  his  grcnt  gifts 
One  was  the  predominance  of  patho- 
id  of  the  therapeutic  nihilism  of  the 
30  or  60  years  ago,  according  to  which 
shown  elsewhere,  were  told  to  be  satis- 
\  disgnosticated  and  autopsied.  The  other 
Bprisonment  of  a  dozen  years.  The  best 
[  warmest  hearts  of  the  European  nations 
:i  the  people  against  the  absolute  brutality 
\  Thus  it  was  that  Silvio  Pellieo,  and  Maron- 
sutTcred  in  black  dungeons;  thus  it 
tny  deprived  itself  of  its  prominent  geniuses; 
I  fortunate  offset,  however,  that  the 
Pnion  was  made  necessible  to  civilization  by 
1  of  oppressed  and  impoverished  millions, 
IQntry  was  blessed  with  the  presence  and  the 
,  Francis  Lieber,  and  the  greatest  and 
—Carl  Schurz. 
r  to  be  just,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  just,  I  shall 
f  irniarks  on  this  historical  introduction  to  our  mod- 
rriological  knowledge  and  serotherapy  with  a  few 
[lliAt  some  of  you  may  not  expect  here.  I  allude 
Mpathy.  Hahnemann  was  a  lenrned  man  and  knew 
So  he  took  bodilv  and  boldly  his  potential  doses 
r  Viilnnova"(ltOn}  and"  his  similia  similibus 
P^aracclsns,  and  there  waa  nobody,  it  appears,  to  tell 
Under  the  influence  of  the  growing  spirit  of  sci- 
!  believed  in  specifics,  but  as  he  was  jealous  and 
WS.  tlicy  must  not  act  on  morbid  processes  but  on 
Fortunately,  the  homoeopathy  of  the  present 
^rpronimatcs  Hahnemann  less  and  medicine  more. 
t  of  his  most  intimate  followers,  for  a  few  years,  at 
f-feirt,  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  named  Johannes  Joseph 
■  WiDiclm  Lux.  He  wrote  a  book  with  the  title  "  The  Iso- 
k  pnlliy  of  Contagions ;  or  All  tbe  Contagious  Diseases 
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Carry  the  Means  of  their  Recovery  in  Their  very  Own  In- 
fecting Matter,"  Leipzig,  I8S3.  When  I  wns  n  clinical 
student,  Germany  had  forgotten  him  almost  altogether. 
Even  to-day  it  takes  historians  like  Max  Neuburger,  to 
whose  book  on  "  The  History  Preceding  Antitoxic  Ther- 
apy"  (Stuttgart,  1901)  I  owe  many  of  the  facts  I  dis- 
played before  you, — to  know  and  appreciate  him.  Some 
remembered  him  as  a  perfectly  ridiculous,  or  laughable,  or 
despicable  person  who  could  grow  nowhere  but  on  the  soil 
of  a  sectarian  medical  f.titli.  But  if  anybody  has  ever  come 
near  the  idea  underlying  the  serotherapy  of  modern  art,  it 
is  Lux.  the  despised  homceopath.  "  Fides  communis,  altare 
commune," — A  single  faith,  a  single  altar.  Nothing  proves 
thflt  more  than  the  revelation  coming  to  us  through  the 
cloud-piercing  intellect  of  the  forgotten  village  veterinarian. 

In  ray  remarks  I  have  not  meant  to  be  an  historian 
only.  I  have  myself  been  a  practitioner  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  I  cannot  miss  an  opportunity  to  be  prac- 
tical, and,  if  possible,  useful  to  a  few  of  my  colleagues  still 
younger  tlian  I. 

While  history  teaches  many  pleasant  lessons,  some  have  a 
bitter  after-taste.  The  study  of  the  history  of  medicine 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  disappointment  to  the 
individual  practitioner,  and  much  suffering  to  mankind. 
Even  the  great  men  in  the  profession  commit  sins  that 
should  nei'cr  be  washed  off  the  memorial  tablets  of  our 
science  and  art.  Of  the  dereliction  in  that  respect  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  great  names  in  medical  lore,  J.  K. 
Proksch,  the  learned  syphilographer  of  Vienna,  gives  a 
terrible  example,  viz.:  Ricord,  the  great  Frenchman  whose 
name  is  forever  illustrious  in  the  literature  of  his  specialty, 
proclaimed  in  1SS8  the  innocuous  character  of  the  secre- 
tion of  secondary  syphilis  when  transferred  to  a  healthy 
person.  That  oracular  assertion  tempted  nineteen  medical 
men  in  all  countries  to  infect  and  ruin  for  life  seventy- 
seven  persons  on  whom  they  made  experiments.  Before 
that  very  year,  1838,  fifty  monographs  had  been  written 
on  the  same  subject — all  of  them  positive  in  their  proof 
of  the  dangerous  nature  of  secondary  syphilis.  As  early 
as  1496  a  heavy  fine  laid  in  Switzerland  on  those  who  uaed 
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a  second  time  a  tool  or  knife  employed  on  a  syphilitic  pa- 
tient.  Epidemics  of  syphilis  tranaferred  by  cupping  in- 
struments were  observed  in  Briinn  in  1577.  und  afterwards 
in  many  other  places.  Rust,  in  1805,  described  the  preva- 
lence of  infant  syphilis  in  Cracow  contracted  through  the 
manipulations  on  Jewish  babies  by  tlie  circumcisor.  Ex- 
tragenital infection  has  been  treated  in  all  text-books  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  in  more  than  one  thousand  mono- 
graphs. And  still  these  facts  were  not  known  to  Ricord, 
and  arc  not  known  to  some  of  u<;  else  a  single  occasional 
occurrence  would  not  be  considered  worthy  of  bemg  given 
a  place  in  a  medical  publication.  A  student  who  before 
graduation  had  been  told  the  truth  about  these  things  would 
never  spend  his  time  in  displaying  his  ignorance  before  his 
peers.  But  history  is  almost  uever  taught  in  American 
schools;  our  books  on  the  history  of  medicine  are  very  few. 
The  centennial  history  of  American  Medicine,  written  in 
1876,  and  the  books  of  Gross,  Packard,  and  Mumford  are 
not  on  as  many  shelves  as  they  ought  to  be — or  are  shelved 
too  soon.  Even  in  Europe  this  important  branch  of  our 
knowledge  is  rarely  represented  in  special  professorial 
chairs.  The  same  writer,  Proksch,  gives  us  one  hundred 
references  of  syphilis  of  the  veins,  others  of  syphilis  of 
the  bladder,  of  the  ureter,  of  syphilitic  fever — cases  which 
are  a  till  described  as  exceptional,  though  the  latter  was  re- 
ported by  De  Vigo  and  others  four  hundred  years  ago, 

How  much  may  be  sinned  through  ignorance  of  what  has 
preceded  is  shown  by  the  example  of  John  Hunter,  who 
denied  the  occurrence  of  visceral  syphilis,  though  it  had 
been  described  by  those  gigantic  landmarks,  Paracelsus 
and  Morgagni. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  neglect  of  history  and  the 
disrespect  of  knowledge  antedating  our  time,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  rediscover  and  rehash  old  and  sometimes  trite 
things,  appears  to  us,  the  average  men,  as  justified  or  at 
least  explained  by  the  neglect  of  history  shown  by  our 
betters.  As  long  as  our  universities  do  not  teach  it,  the 
pupils  feel  encouraged  to  neglect  jt. 

That  is  why  good  and  conscientious  articles  on  medical 

lore  are  comparatively  rare  with  us.     On  this  side  of  the 
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prove  by  the  rediacoverica  made  by  professors  and  instruc- 
tara,  and  infant  liome  doctors  and  chemists,  and  sanitarians 
generally,  tbnt  bolli  in  disease  and  in  health  flours  may  be 
indicated,  or  are  indicated.  There  are  even  those  who  at 
last  have  tile  courage  to  admit  that  Nature  herself  knows 
something,  und  that  not  every  baby  dies  thiit  is  not  manip- 
ulated by  mathematics  and  engraved  bottles. 

American  literature,  quite  accessible,  has  proved  that 
pyelitis  in  children  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  disease;  for 
stone  and  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  frequent,  and  gonor- 
rhea not  rare.  In  spite  of  that  an  American  physician 
practicing  in  a  large  city  has  within  two  years  published 
in  s  German  magazine  a  single  case  of  this,  to  him.  not 
to  others,  rare  and  unheard-of  disease. 

The  same  should  be  said  of  nephritis  in  the  newborn. 
It  is  very  frequent  and  dangerous.  American  literature, 
quite  accessible,  proved  it  nt  least  these  ten  years.  Single 
cases  of  this  alleged  rare  disense  encumber  our  magazines, 
and  their  reprints  our  waste  paper  baskets. 

Home,  the  Englishman,  and  Bard,  the  American,  proved 
the  identity  of  pseudomembranous  croup  with  what  later 
was  called  diphtheria  nearly  ISO  years  ago;  again  another 
American  demonstrated  the  same  fact  40  or  more  years 
ago.  It  has  taken  many  new  discoveries  of  the  old  truth 
before  it  became  palatable. 

And  so  on.  ad  infinitum;  but  I  must  after  all  not  forget 
our  immortal  Joseph  O'Dwyer.  This  conscientious  and 
modest  man  worked  over  his  plans  to  intubate  croup-in- 
fected larynx  for  years,  unaided,  doubting,  and  hoping. 
Then  he  was  shown  in  American  and  European  books  that 
Bouchut  came  near  perfecting  tlie  same  plan  three  decades 
before  and  was  thwarted  and  discouraged  only  by  the  nar- 
row-mindedness and  jealousy  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine.  O'Dwyer's  lot  wos  east  in  different  times  and 
amongst  more  open-minded  and  ethical  colleagues.  The 
American  profession  hailed  the  new  discovery  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  eould  only  deplore  with  O'Dwyer  their  and 
his  ignorance  of  previous  achievements  obtained  in  another 
country. 

What  is  it  that  all  these  mistakes  should  teach  us,  both 
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the  old  and  the  young, 
that  is  what  we  accomplish 
but  in  society.  I  never  wf 
me  something.  I  always 
young,  for  it  is  the  young 
and  the  teaching  they  enji 
recent  Isboratory  methods, 


First  to  learn  from  one  another; 
I  not  living  tbe  lives  of  lierniita, 
in  a  meeting  that  did  not  teach 
mew  I  could  learn  from  the 
sn,  who.  through  their  industry 
of  all  that  is  modern,  and  the 
re  enabled  to  pay  to  us  and  to 
mankind  the  debts  we  left  unpaid.  When  people  point  to 
an  old  man  who  kept  nbrenst  with  the  advancing  time,  be 
sure  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  never  lost  their  contact 
with  the  hardworking  and  unpretending  modest  young.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  will  soon  learn  that  their  inex- 
perience, their  inability  to  cope  with  all  the  special  efforts 
which  make  the  perfect  doctor,  will  inspire  them  with  the 
respect  due  to  advancing  years,  when  applied  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  scientific  facts  and  the  service  of  suffering  n 
kind.  Indeed,  do  not  forget,  my  young  friends,  that  all 
your  special  laboratory  work  must  be  applicable  to  a  ther- 
apy, that  means  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  and  be- 
comes sacred  only  through  such  application.  Old  Cicero  told 
you  two  thousand  years  ago  that  there  is  no  glory  in  any- 
thing that  proves  useless  to  mankind.  There  is  another 
thing  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Comftared  with  tbe 
long  history  of  mankind,  of  intellectual  efforts,  of  slowly 
evolving  science  and  art,  we  are  all  young.  What  neitlier 
you  can  teach  us,  nor  we  can  transmit  to  you,  our  co- 
operators  of  to-day,  of  the  last  century,  of  all  centuries, 
may  teach  you  and  us.  Therein  lies  the  blessing  of 
petent  library  such  as  you  possess  and  will  be  able  to  en 
large  through  your  own  efforts  and  tbe  generosity  of  i 
cultured  public. 


ADDRESS   AT   THE   OPENING   OF   THE   NEW 

ANNA   OTTENDORFEIl    DISPENSARY, 

MARCH   16,  1907 

Aristotle  once  said  that  whoever  should  watch  things 
grow  from  the  verv  bc-ginning  would  see  them  at  their  best. 
In  tliis  grateful  position  am  I.  Fifty  years  ago  a  dozen 
physicians  of  German  birth  in  New  York  united  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  sick  of 
German  birth  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  language  of 
the  country.  Our  lender  was  Ernst  Krackowizcr^simple 
and  learned,  mild  and  virile,  modest  and  distinguished,  kind 
and  wise  in  his  judg^nent  of  things  and  men,  unshaken  and 
inflexible  in  his  principles,  eiact,  brief,  abrupt  in  his  sense 
of  right,  practical  and  farsighted  in  public  matters,  inde- 
fatigable in  the  service  of  these  united  institutions,  of  the 
city  and  of  the  country,  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  and 
ready  to  give,  the  great  self-denying  and  self -forgetting 
citisen  ond  physician.  The  greatest  ornament  of  this  beau- 
tiful hall  will  always  be  the  name  of  Krackowizer.  The 
silent  hill  at  Sing  Sing  has  covered  his  tomb  these  thirty- 
two  years.  He  left  no  successor  to  equal  him,  for  the 
Ernst  Krackowixers  and  the  Carl  Schurzes  happen  but  once. 
The  physicians  must  come  together  in  order  that  united 
they  may  accomplish  what  one  individual  has  done  and 
might  have  done.  When  two  or  three  of  you  come  to- 
getlier  in  his  name  and  in  his  spirit' then  is  lie  among  you. 
Historic  truth  demands  that  it  be  deiinitely  stated  that' the 
foundation  of  your  dispensary,  which  has  preceded  that  of 
the  hospital  by  eleven  years,  did  not  originate  with  any  ex- 
isting, no  matter  how  meritorious,  organization,  but  with  a 
free  association  of  physicians  with  which  a  certain  number 
of  well-meaning,  perspicacious,  and  generous  citizens  have 
associated  themselves.  Their  names.  Mr.  President,  have 
been  made  public  years  ago  when  there  was  published  a 
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aides  coincides  with  a  semi-centennial  celebration,  I  shall  de- 
rote  my  remarks  especiallj  to  mj  colleagues.  I  speak  as  an 
equal  to  equal.  We  are  all  children  of  the  same  age,  ap- 
proximately, of  our  fathers,  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  Vir- 
chow.  I  am  not  therefore  n  voice  from  another  world,  only 
vivid  recollectioii  of  certain  things  which  have 
not  yet  fixed  themselves  in  your  younger  memories.  I 
know  you  reeoUect  with  pleasure  the  many  good  deeds 
yoa  have  performed,  and  you  think  with  regret  of  the  little 
harm  which  you  could  not  help  doing, — they  call  it  "  ex- 
perience " — but  neither  of  these  shall  be  forgotten,  not  by 
US,  the  good  or  evil-doers,  not  by  the  public,  not  by  the  lay 

The  dispensary  started  out  with  great  energy.  The 
service  to  the  sick  was  of  course  attended  to  pnnctually. 
The  interests  of  science  were  also  foremost  in  our  minds. 
Besides  a  free,  unorganized  monthly  meeting,  the  member- 
ship whereof  stood  in  no  connection  with  the  dispensary  or 
hospital,  which  held  its  sessions  in  a  private  dwelling  and 
kept  them  up  without  interruption  for  fifty  years,  there  was 
a  regular  scientific  society  of  the  dispensary.  It  existed  for 
ten  years,  then  went  to  pieces,  was  revived  again,  and  again 
died  of  weakness.  Increase  in  numbers  is  not  always,  not 
even  often,  a  source  of  strength.  No  matter  what  the 
cause  may  be  the  fact  bespeaks  n  deep-seated  evil.  At  first 
altruism  and  scientific  endeavor  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
medical  journals  of  the  country  published  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  owed  their  origin  to  the  labors  of  the  German 
Dispensary,  Books  also  appeared  from  the  same  source, 
and  the  physicians  made  the  name  of  the  German  Dispen- 
sary and  later  of  the  German  Hospital  and  Dispensiry 
familiar  in  the  most  popular  and  scientific  circles. 

This  happy  condition  of  affairs  h.is  not  always  existed, 
however.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  when 
there  is  no  broadening  of  a  program,  where  there  is  no  no- 
ticeable increase  in  the  output  of  energy,  whether  in  a  man 
or  in  an  institution,  then  not  only  is  there  no  advance  made, 
but  retrogression  sets  in.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
agoinst  such  nn  unfortunate  condition  of  things. 

There  is  another  danger  which  we  did  not  escape,  at 
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least  at  times.  TLe  considerable  distance  between  both  in- 
stitutions has  separated  tbem  not  in  regard  to  locality 
alone.  There  was  a  time  wben  there  no  longer  existed  any 
physical  or  spiritual  unity  between  the  physicians  of  Sec- 
ond and  those  of  Park  Avenues.  What  threatened  to  occur 
has  at  times  actually  happened,  estrangement,  disagreement, 
and  lack  of  co-operation.  When  dispensary  patients  in 
need  of  hospital  treatment  are  not  directed  to  the  sister 
institution,  but  to  other  hospitals,  or  to  none  at  all,  the  needy 
public  loses  the  advantage  which  from  llie  combination  of 
aeientilic  and  philanthropic  effort  it  had  a  right  to  expccL 
The  two  institutions  must  supplement  each  other  without 
any  discord,  without  any  misunderstanding  between  indi- 
viduals or  organ  i£  at  ions.  The  latter  must  quite  frequently 
exhibit  that  wisdom  which  is  wanting  in  the  individuals 
and  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  expec- 
tations which  naturally  rest  on  an  institution  of  public 
usefulness.  In  the  last  instance,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  yours  in  regard  to  everything  you  offer  the 
public,  science,  art,  appliances,  and  physicians.  So  long 
as  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors,  hold  fast  to 
the  rule — I  have  always  considered  it  faulty — that  your  hos- 
pital medical  staff  must  be  recruited  only  from  the  dispen- 
sary, your  responsibility  is  doubly  great.  It  is  then  your 
duty  to  find  means  for  providing  the  dispensary  with  the 
choicest  medical  material  in  order  that  through  ephemeral 
comradeship,  or  other  personal  motives,  it  may  not  be  sup- 
plied with  candidates  who,  once  in,  would  only  have  to 
wait  long  enough  to  become  eligible  by  this  fact  alone,  for 
the  hospital  service. 

There  is  something  else  on  my  conscience.     I  roust  out 
with  it.     For  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  words  of  the  poet. 

"Not  once  In  fifty  years  n^in, 
My  path  may  lead  me   throu^  this  plain." 

Physicians  who  have  the  good  fortune  of  working  in  a 
public  institution,  such  as  the  German  HospiUl  and  Dis- 
pensary, enjoy  a  great  advontage.     The  observation  of  or- 
I  dinary  and  of  rare  cases  makes   for  an  accumulation  of 
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knowledge,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction — I  shall  only  say 
the  opportunity — of  becoming  In  a  comparatively  short  lime 
good,  perhaps  even  great  physicians.  No  one  ever  becomes 
a  doctor  from  books  alone,  from  the  study  of  anatomy 
alone,  or  the  laboratory  alone.  These  are  nothing  but  aids 
to  the  making  of  a  physician.  You  only  become  a  physi- 
cian at  the  bedside,  and  that  only  if  you  possess  brains  and 
heart  and  clear  young  eyes  all  your  life  long.  If  you  are 
a  private  physician  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  your  accu- 
mulated knowledge.  You  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage  of 
your  private  patients  and  thereby  your  full  duty  is  ended. 
If,  however,  you  are  a  physician  to  a  public  institution  which 
gave  you  an  advantage  over  every  one  else,  which  places  at 
your  disposal  its  laboriously  accumulated  pecuniary  means 
and  its  laboratories  and  its  specialists,  who  are  ready  to 
help  you  out  at  all  times,  you  must  consider  yourself  a 
privileged  officer  of  the  community,  and  have  no  right  to  be 
satisfied  with  doing  your  personal  duty  towards  those  who 
are  directly  placed  in  your  care.  The  public  institution, 
the  civic  establishment,  renders  to  you,  sir,  good  service — 
nobletie  oblige — you  have  then  duties  towards  the  public, 
towards  society,  and  you  must  fulfill  them.  Hospital  walls, 
behind  vhich  observations  are  made  and  knowledge,  new 
and  old,  is  accumulated,  which  are  not  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  sptritnal  capital  of  humanity,  arc  like  a  sphinx  which 
holds  its  mouth  eternally  in  such  a  manner  that  you  don't 
know  whether  it  really  has  anything  at  all  to  say.  Hospital 
physicians  who  never  write  arc  not  in  the  right  place.  If 
they  will  not  tench  they  should  give  up  their  place  to 
others  who  can  and  will.  Large  hospitals,  true  to  their 
duty,  and  far-reaching  in  their  policy,  in  all  countries  and 
a  good  many  in  our  own  country  and  city,  render  great  ser- 
vice to  the  progress  of  science  and  art.  Large  hospitals 
which  from  year  to  year  make  no  use  of  their  splendid 
scientific  material,  which  publish  no  scientific  reports,  and 
thus  do  not  help  to  enrich  the  common  treasure  of  human 
knowledge,  still  render  service,  but  in  the  limited  way  of  the 
small  retailer,  while  they  da  not  materially  alleviate  human 
distress.  A  modern  hospital  is  at  once  a  humanitarian  and 
a  scientific  institution,  not  a  cloister,  not  a  dungeon  of  a 
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stronghold  wliich,  tlioufth  seen   fnr  off,  remains  silent  and 
iniiccessible. 

If  the  Geruinii  elcnienl  of  the  United  States  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  faetors  in  that  fermentation  proc- 
ess which  is  destined  gradually  to  produce  on  this  soil  a 
new  nntionalitv  {ignoring  the  fact  that  there  once  existed 
misguided  enthusiasts  who  proposed  to  found  in  this  coun- 
try purely  German  states),  then  the  German  physicians  of 
your  combined  institutions,  supported  by  you  and  our  col- 
leagues, must  apply  the  knowledge  accumulated  under 
your  auspices  not  only  to  your  patients,  but  to  the  good  of 
all,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  common  sum  of  knowledge, 
which  our  modern  America  contributes  to  the  creation  of  a 
cosmopolitan  and  not  only  a  national  medical  scieiiee.  Thns 
is  the  tnsk  of  the  scientist  correlated  to  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  co-operation  of  the  physicians  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  becomes  one  ideal  entity.  All  your  physicians 
must  co-operate  to  that  end,  nil  our  laymen — the  young 
generation,  which  has  the  advantage  of  growing  older  and 
wiser  every  day,  and  the  old  folks, — may  they  be  granted 
the  blessing  of  never  growing  senile.  The  work  must  be 
equal.  The  older  must  not  let  up,  the  yonnger  may  find 
consolation  and  stimulus  even  in  the  pessimistic  Schopen- 
hauer; "  What  one  possesses  in  his  own  person  comes  to 
him  never  so  handy  as  in  his  old  age." 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  quote  once  more  the  saying 
of  Aristotle:  "  He  who  watches  things  grow  from  the  be- 
ginning will  see  them  thus  to  best  advantage."  The  beau- 
tiful thing  is  that  your  joint  institutions  have  in  their  proc- 
ess of  formation  developed  from  the  very  beginning  into 
a  medium  of  culture.  Not  long  after  their  foundation, 
these  institutions  have  lost  their  specific  German  character. 
True  it  is  that  thus  far  the  gifts  have  come  from  German 
hearts  and  out  of  German  pockets — the  magnifieent  con- 
tributions of  the  last  weeks  have  onee  more  demon- 
strated this — true  also  that  our  ladies'  society  and  our 
singing  societies  have  remained  purely  German  bodies,  but 
neither  pliysieians  nor  patients  have  preserved  the  original 
eharaclcr  intact.  The  latter  have  not  for  a  long  time  been 
classilied  according  to  sects  or  nationalities;  the  attending 
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physicians  are  in  part  not  born  Germans  and  not  educated 
in  German  universities,  while  most  of  the  alumni,  former 
house  physicians,  many  of  them  prominent  in  the  profes- 
sion, have  been  educated  in  American  schools.  This  change 
has  come  about  in  n  slow  but  steady  way  and  furnishes  one 
example  of  the  gradual  blending  of  cultural  elements  of 
various  sorts.  Thus  your  great  institution  presents  an 
example  of  a  microcosm  in  its  natural  formation,  an  e^act 
parallel  of  what  is  going  on  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  in 
the  life  of  the  American  people.  The  oldest  officer  in 
your  institutions  can  only  rejoice  and  wish  you  good  luck 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  on  the  results  which  you,  to- 
gether with  your  co-workers  and  predecessors,  have  accom- 
plished. The  enthusiasm  of  Ernst  Krackowizer  and  Willy 
WalUch  lives  and  comforts  us  to  this  day.  Truly  I  say 
unto  you,  the  gods  are  still  with  us. 

"  Still  blooms  the  world  like  a  rose. 
From  day  lo  day  it  better  grows; 
And  what   will  bring  the  coming  riny 
No  one  is  wise  enough  to  say." 

The  altruism  and  the  idealism  of  those  days  of  long  ago 
are  still  at  work  to-day.  On  this  soil  and  in  this  country, 
the  history  whereof  is  as  rich  in  examples  of  the  ideal  in 
thought,  in  patience  and  in  labor,  as  that  of  our  own  il- 
lustrious and  much-beloved  home,  we  can  only  greet  with 
joyful  hope  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us. 
But  above  all  let  us  not  forget  one  thing.  Gratitude  for 
results  achieved,  gratitude  for  benefits  enjoyed,  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  of  laboring  in  the  cause  of  science  and 
philanthropy,  and  gratitude  for  the  treasure  of  hopes  with 
which  our  future  is  filled. 
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One  of  the  pfailosopliers  of  what  has  been  called  the 
nation  of  thinkers  has  proclaimed  liia  conviction  that  what- 
9  rational.  One  of  the  maxims  of  another  ia  that 
he  believes  a  thing  tjuia  abmirdum  etf^because  it  is  ab- 
surd. I  suspect  you  are  not  philosophic  enough  to  share 
these  opinions.  If  I  understand  this  movement  of  yours 
correctly,  it  menns  to  undermine  grnduaUy,  and  perhaps 
:,  conditions  that  are  irrational  and  absurd.  Such 
conditions  have  always  existed,  but  it  is  mainly  the  last 
two  generations  that  have  evolved  a  struggle  between  the 
soulless  industrialism  of  one  set  of  people  and  the  sensitive 
conscience  and  foresight  of  another, — not  to  speak  of  that 
class  in  whose  behalf  the  contest  is  undertaken. 

Tlte  motives  of  both,  as  we  observe  them  at  present,  are 
the  outcome  of  economic  development.  We  are  all  agreed 
about  that.  Our  difficulty  is  in  overcoming  impediments 
in  the  path  of  an  evolution  that  shall  be  more  human  and 
humane  than  merely  commercial.  We  all — inclusive  of 
those  whom  you  must  meet  in  your  legislative  contest — 
agree  thot  it  is  desirable,  aye,  necessary,  if  possible — to 
eery  living  creature  a  certain  sum  of  comfort 
and  health.  That  sum  may  be  a  temporary  minimum. 
That  is  what  religious,  philosophic,  or  economic  reformers 
— sometimes  praised,  sometimes  persecuted,  as  "socialists" 
— have  been  and  are  working  for.  That  human  society 
will  ever  reach  the  ideals  of  socialism— viz.,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  solidarity — may  be  doubtful. 
For  equality  we  may  never  attain.  Solidarity,  however, 
must  become  the  underlying  principle  of  humanized 
society;— and  liberty,  which  is  Inscribed  on  every  flag  of 
every  republic,  must  become  diiferent  from  what  at  pres- 
ent it  is  to  many  millions,  who  have  only  the  liberty  to  be 
killed  gradually  or  to  starve.  To  what  extent  the  women 
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of  the  land  are  oppressed  or  injured  by  this  sort  of 
liberty,  I  have  been  asked  to  illustrate,  from  a  merely 
medical  point  of  view. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  1906,  which  reached  me  three  days  ago.  Oil 
page  thirty-eight  he  savs : 

With  the  exception  of  the  proTtKioii  of  BEclion  81  [«t  our  labor 
Inw,  which  requires  exhaust  fans  on  mochincrj-  crrnting  dust] 
and  that  part  nf  section  93  which  forbicis  the  emploj-ment  of 
women  or  of  boys  tinder  19  at  polishinp;  or  buffing,  there  are  no 
provisions  in  our  laws  relating  to  the  injurious  effeets  peculiar 
to  certain  trades. 

A  very  poor  showing  for  the  "  Empire  State."  While 
stating  that  there  sre  in  our  State  comparatively  few  es- 
tablishments manufacturing  peculiarly  noxious  products 
— -such  for  instance  of  those  of  lead — the  Commissioner 
admits  that  "  with  ns  those  trades  in  which  unclean  work- 
shops abound,  are  the  most  noxious."  He  spe.^ks  of  them 
as  if  unclean  workshops  were  a  law  of  nature;  still  to- 
night's papers  tell  us  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bettering 
the  low  bakeries.  We  should  he  permitted  to  suggest  i ' 
ing,  and  washing,  and  scrubbing.  There  is.  by  the  ' 
only  one  thing  in  whose  behalf  no  suggestion,  no  di 
no  dismay  or  disgust  will  ever  do  good.  That  thing  is  th 
streets  of  New  York  city.  It  is  so  true  that  Waring  i 
dead. 

Another  quotation  may  be  borrowed,  from  page  60: 

Except  for  the  administrative  reason  that  it  makes  It  i 
to  enforee  the  prolilbition  against  overtime,  there  is  no  present 
necessity  in  this  state  for  the  prohibition  of  nigbt  work  by  adult 
women.  On  the  other  hand.  If  enforced,  it  would  deprive  Borne 
mature  working  women,  employed  by  night  only  at  skilled  trades, 
for  short  hniirs  and  for  high  wages,  of  all  means  of  support. 
And  the  prohibition,  in  its  ajiplication  to  factories  only, 
rstber  one-sided  when  we  consider  that  probably  the  tuirdest  occu- 
pations of  women,  those  of  hotel  laumlrrsscs  and  cleaners,  are 
not  limited  as  to  hours  In  any  way.  But  against  all  that  should 
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t  that  there  is  a  serious  danger  to  be  averted,  a 

s  caused  neariy  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  for- 

jnplnjment   of  womi-n   in   factories   by   nipht,     Bui   the 

I   from  their  cxitinple  roust  be  qualified  when  applied  to 

*  here,  because  the  term'  factor;  means  different  things  in 

countries.     Generally  abroad  it  includes  only  mills  using 

Machinery,  while   with   us   it   includes   all   kinds  of  work* 

r  highest  court  should  sustain  the  Court  of  Special 

■  In  holding  this  prohibition  to  be  unconstitutional,  proh- 

t  object  sought  by  it  could  be  attained  in  other  ways,— by 

f  re((ulating  night  work,  by  requiring  shorter  hours,  extra 

<   for  light   and   air,  and   all  manner  of  protection   and 

ences,  and  perhaps  by  prohibiting  It  in  certain  industries. 


This  last  line  might  hare  been  underscored.  (Indeed  no 
Icgislnture  will  ever  cover  every  case.)  For  there  is  no 
possibility,  as  long  as  there  are  no  changes  in  our  sociiJ 
line,  H3  long  as  competition  and  rivnlry  mnke  it  appear  that 
individualism  changes  all  neighbors  into  «nemics,  that  nnder 
certain  circumstances  no  limit  can  be  enforced  to  volun- 
tary self-destruction  by  dangerous  occupations  and  over- 
Three  days  ago  there  appeared  before  me  a  woman 
forty-two  years  old.  She  looked  sixty-eight,  lived  in  the 
country  one  hundred  miles  away,  reported  no  disease- — 
not  even  our  indigenous  malaria.  She  had  no  organic 
trouble,  but  had  no  appetite,  no  strength,  no  blood,  no 
nerve  power.  What  did  she  want  of  me?  She  had  heard 
r  was  an  old  doctor — that  is  true;  also  that  I  had  cured 
many  people — for  argument's  sake  I  plead  guilty.  Her 
history  was  this:  ^he  had  five  children  and  had  had  n  num- 
ber of  miscarri.iges ;  she  took  care  of  five  children,  one  hus- 
band, one  workman;  did  the  cooking,  scrubbing,  wash- 
ing and  mending  for  eight  people:  wns  always  sleepy  and 
tired,  but  could  not  sleep  and  could  not  eat;  she  went  to 
bed  at  eleven,  got  up  at  five,  and  thought  she  slept  three 
or  four  hours.  No  law  of  the  Innd  will  reach  her  case. 
Whether  she  will  tell  lier  husband  that  I  advise  him  to 
spend  money  not  on  a  doctor  or  a  druggist,  but  on 
domestic  help,  1  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  there 
are  one  hundred  thousand  women  of  the  kind  in  the  state 
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of  New  York  whom  no  legal  enachnent  will  ever  protect. 
To  the  same  class  belongs  nnother  specimen.  A  woman, 
middle-aged,  has  the  I'ollowing  story:  Seven  children,  one 
husband,  one  basement  grocery  3tor« ;  she  opens  the  store 
at  five;  she  closes  it  at  eleven;  she  does  her  washing  and 
housekeeping  in  a  few  what  are  called  rooms  behind  the 
store,  attends  to  six  children,  has  no  time  to  sit  down  to  a 
meal,  and — wants  a  prescription  to  make  her  feel  strong, 
and  well,  and  cheery.  I  know  of  only  one  prescription; 
that  is  a  different  configuration  of  human  society,  with 
less  individualism,  more  solidarity,  and  more  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  society  and  state.  1  know  also 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  just  such  grocery  women 
in  New  York  city. 

We  doctors  are  often  asked  for  n  prognosis;  for  the 
prediction  of  the  duration  of  a  disease.  Such  a  disease 
in  an  individual  is  incurable.  Society  and  state  may  re- 
quire fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to  transform  such  conditions 
into  ancient  history  ;  but  no  revolution  should  be  required 
to  chahge  all  that.  When  I  was  sixty  years  younger  1 
had  that  faith.  At  present  I  hove  more  faith  in  evolution 
tlian  in  revolution.  Part  of  such  an  attempt  at  evolution  is 
what  you  are  engaged  in  to-night. 

These  two  women- — specimens  of  n  large  class — may 
also  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  those  women  who, 
— like  laundresses  of  hotels  or  elsewhere,  and  cleaners, 
alluded  to  in  the  Commissioner's  report — are  liable  to  work 
at  irregular  hours  and  beyond  endurance.  If  no  benefit 
can  be  conveyed  to  them  by  legislation,  let  us  wait  until 
their  turn  will  come,  and  try  to  accomplish  the  intentions 
of  your  bill  which  passed  Congress  to-day  but  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  secured. 

We  constantly  meet  tlie  official  acknowledgment  that 
our  factories  nre  not  regulated  by  laws  as  they  arc  in 
European  countries.  Only  now  Mr.  Prentice  has  intro- 
duced his  Assembly  bill  No.  80  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing a  fair  amount  of  ventilation  in  factories.  Even 
that  is  a  difficult  subject,  for  ventilation  is  a  very  decep- 
tive term.  We  in  New  York  speak  of  it  very  glibly,  for- 
getting that  there  are  still  300,000  rooms  in  greater  New 
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York  without  a  window.  And  u  window  is  of  very  little 
use  to  the  lungs  nnd  blood  wlien  it  cannot  be  opened,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  a  New  York  ttncnient  lioiise,  or  is 
nailed  down  as  in  a  farm  bouse,  so  as  to  give  human  and 
animal  vitiation  and  tbt:  pestilence  of  bad  cooking  no  loop- 
hole to  escape.  Our  state  law  requires  2flO  cubic  feet  of 
air-space  per  person  by  day  nnd  -HiO  by  nigbt.  Wliat  are 
these  cubic  feet  filled  with?  Of  good  country  air  10,000 
parts  contain  3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  city  air  holds 
4.5  in  10,000.  In  no  room  more  than  6.5  should  be  per- 
mitted; in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  however,  eight  are 
allowed  as  the  limit.  Meanwhile  gas  is  burning.  One  gas 
burner  produces  as  much  carbonic  gns  as  is  engendered  by 
six  persons.  But  after  all.  iiir  containing  only  an  undue 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  ia  still  chemically  clenn.  Now 
add  to  it  the  accumulation  of  disease  germs  both  floating 
and  deposited,  and  the  vitiation  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
other  gases,  and  you  may  infer  to  what  extent  the  life  of 
the  blood  is  sap]>ed,  metabolism  disturbed,  nerve  power 
wrecked,  and  the  general  power  of  resistance  undermined. 
Nobody  is  more  exposed  to  all  that  than  your  factory 
women  and  children. 

In  order  to  obtain  practical  results  our  New  York  state 
Commissioner  of  Lnbor,  Tecumseh  Sherman,  intends  to 
create,  if  he  be  permitted,  the  position  of  a  medical  in- 
spector of  factories,  a  single  one,  compared  with  a  number 
of  similar  officers  legalized  in  Great  Britain.  We  must 
hope  that  he  will  succeed,  in  order  to  attain  at  least  a 
theoretical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  es- 
perienced  ej-e  to  discover  shortcomings  in  the  surroundings 
and  the  physiques  of  the  young  female  workers. 

Within  a  few  years  we  shall,  I  hope,  wonder  how  « 
civilized  community  could  get  on  without  such  a  profes- 
sional supervision ;  for  the  present  it  may  meet  the  same 
hesitation  or  opposition  that  prevented  medical  super- 
vision in  the  schools  of  New  York  a  few  short  years  ago. 

What  I  say  is  not  theoretical.  It  ought  to  interest  you 
to  know  what  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine  is  a  daily 
occurrence.  That  is  why  I  wish  you  to  follow  me  into 
my  office  where,  amongst  others,  I  see  a  goodly  number  of 
*!£» 
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Irrrgnlaribe*  of  mrDstroatioa  arc  Ihe  mle;  hemorrliagea 
not  at  all  uDcotDmon.  Like  the  pdvir  organs,  tbe  lower 
gut  i«  congested,  recbU  Taricosities,  blind  or  blerding  pules, 
are  frequent  in  these  very  yotmg  persons.  The  stomach 
and  digestion  suffer  invariably,  partly  from  the  same 
causes,  partly  from  the  insufficient  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach  and  the  b.id  air  inhaled.  .\I1  of  these  causes  CO- 
npcrale  to  affect  the  nervous  system.  Depression, 
migraine,  hysteri.i.  are  the  results.  During  the  constant 
sitting  the  chest  does  not  expand,  is  flattened,  compresses 
the  heart,  -ind  prevents  the  lungs  from  developing.  Taber- 
eulosis  of  the  lungs  is  very  frequent  .tmong  these  yonng 
tobacco  workers,  who  are  curried  off  in  great  numbers  be- 
tween tbr  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  mrnslruni  complaints  I  nlluded  to  are  liable  not  to 

he  temporary.     The  impediment  to  pelvic  circulation  gives 

rise    to    early    dysmenorrhea.      This    excessive    suffering, 

sometimes  amounting  to  agonies  of  pain,  is  frequently  of 
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an  inflanunntory  character,  and  is  mainly  acquired  in  the 
very  first  years  of  maturing  life,  iDflammatory  character — 
that  means  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  structure,  that  means 
tendency  to  perpetual  invalidism,  and  doctoring,  and 
quacking,  and  sterility,  and  habitual  abortion,  and  lifelong 
misery.  This  is  the  picture  for  one;  it  is  the  same  for 
twenty  thousand  in  New  York  city. 

That  same  period  is  also  the  time  for  that  anomaly 
which  shows  itself  in  the  shape  of  chlorosis.  It  is  not 
finished  with  the  fifteentli  or  sixteenth  year;  it  extends 
into  the  eighteenth  and  even  further  on.  The  resulting 
physical,  moral  and  emotional  debility  is  of  long  standing 
and  is  frequently  connected  with  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 
Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  with  its  intolerance  to  food,  excess- 
ive pain  as  soon  as  any  food  enters  the  stomach,  sour 
eructations,  vomiting  of  food,  sometimes  fatal  through 
general  eihaustion  or  suddenly  through  perforations  of 
the  stomach,  is  preferably  o  disease  of  young,  over-worked 
girls,  and  is  often  observed  in  every  physician's  office,  or 
in  the  tenement,  or  in  the  hospital. 

What  I  tell  you  here  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  pass  before  my  mind's  eye.  Hundreds  of 
cases  of  misery  I  remember  that  lasted  through  decades ; 
and  scores  I  have  seen  die  in  their  young  years,  before 
ever  the  glow  of  youth  or  tlie  enjoyment  of  life's  sunlight 
dawned  upon  them.  They  always  remind  me  of  what 
impressed  itself  upon  my  boyish  mind  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  when  I  studied  the  history  of  the  peasant  wars 
of  four  hundred  years  ago.  That  peasant  boy  who,  when 
he  was  to  be  hung  on  account  of  having  wanted  to  be  free 
and  happy,  exclaimed:  "  Poor  boy;  must  I  really  die  now 
before  I. ever  even  knew  what  it  was  not  to  be  hungry?" 
That  hoy  has  contributed  to  making  me  a  revolutionist  in 
young  years.  Those  thousands  of  girls  whose  ailments 
and  unsatisfied  longings  for  health  and  human  existence 
I  have  tried  to  sketch  for  you  should  contribute  to  giving 
you  the  wise  heads  and  warm  hearts  of  reformers. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  factory  inspector 
in  the  State  of  New  York  food,  liquors,  and  tobacco 
ployed  S9i74^  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
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girls  below  sixteen.  In  textile  work  tliere  were  i9,l6S 
over  and  2,75G  under  sixteen;  in  clothing,  mitlinery  and 
laundry  work,  118,311  over  and  8,8S9  under  sixteen  years. 
Of  tliesc  latter  cliisses  mnny  patients  will  apply.  I  speak 
of  such  only  as  I  see  in  my  own  office;  most  of  them  apply 
to  dispensaries,  All  the  troubles  attending  a  continued 
sitting  posture  are  repeated  here.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  results  of  the  abuse  of  the  lower  extremities  by  the 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  with  its  physical 
exertion,  and  ttie  shaking  machinery.  Irregularities  of 
the  menses  are  frequent,  pressure  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
— mainly  of  the  bladder  on  the  uterus, — causes  malposi- 
tions with  all  that  comes  from  thera. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  repeat  whiit  I  h.avc 
stated  before  to  be  a  hundred-fold  observation.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  is  on  the  increase.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
women  working  for  wages  are  under  twenty-five;  in 
Switzerland  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  factory  hands  are 
known  to  be  under  eighteen;  and  statisticians  point  to  the 
annual  increase  in  factory  work  of  young  females  all 
over  the  world. 

And  after  all.  the  unmarried  women  over  eighteen  fare 
■  very  much  better  than  those  thousands  who,  while  married, 
continue  their  work.  Pregnancies  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  abortions;  many  of  the  newlmrn  babies  are 
d«ad.  In  the  amniotic  waters  all  sorts  of  poisons  may  be 
encountered,  witli  which  the  woman  was  in  perpetual  con- 
tact— minerals,  nicotine,  and  what  not.  In  Switzerland 
generally  the  percentage  of  still  births  is  S.Q;  in  Zurich, 
with  its  faetories,  S.O;  in  Glarus,  where  factories  abound, 
6 A;  and  amongst  married  factory  women  in  general,  8M, 
And  these  women  who  work  during  all  their  most  hopeful 
and  dangerous  period  of  life,  or  through  most  of  it?  In 
many  instances  they  never  recover  normal  organs.  In- 
complete contraction  is  the  rule,  with  subsequent  abortions, 
sterility,  and  malpositions.  Europeans  have  statistics,  and 
the  terrific  results  of  factory  work  on  women  before  and 
after  confinement  are  appreciated.  That  is  why  the  Aus- 
trian government,  which  owns  the  tobacco  monopoly,  pays 
them  full  wages  a  number  of  weeks  before  and  after  their 
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confinement.  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain  exclude 
women  from  thtir  fuctories  for  three  weeks  after  thei^ 
confinements;  Belgium,  for  four.  That  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, is  readily  apjincialed  by  whoever  knows  that  at 
least  two  months  arc  required  for  tlie  restoration  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  organ,  and  as  a  rule  much 
more  for  the  restitution  of  a  fair  amount  of  health. 

Factory  working  women  who  should  be  at  home  to  nurse 
their  babies  suffer  from  the  same  ill  results  that  women 
of  the  so-called  upper  classes  are  exposed  to  by  refusing 
to  nurse,  only  exaggerated  on  account  of  their  poverty. 
The  inability  to  nurse  should  be  considered  a  calamity  for 
both  mother  and  child,  rich  or  poor.  The  very  best  arti- 
ficial feeding  is  no  substitute  for  natural  food,  and  the 
willful  suppression  of  lactation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  local 
disease,  inflammation,  abscess,  cicatrices,  probably  also  in 
many  instances  cancer.  Women  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
suppress  lactation  provoke  premature  senility;  the  unfor- 
tunate factory  women  who  have  to  work  to  feed  a  sick 
husband  or  a  house  full  of  children  pay  a  heavy  tax  to 
nature,  but  in  their  case  this  is  an  iron  necessity.  A  warn- 
ing may  be  timely — a  warning  to  the  ladies  of  what  is 
called  society  against  the  slick  or  fawning  memberB  of  my 
profession  who  find  it  pleasing  to  their  lady  patronesses 
(that  is  what  they  are  called)  to  accept  from  them  tha 
suggciition  that  cow's  milk  is  like  woman's  milk;  cow's 
casein,  woman's  casein;  cow's  fat,  woman's  milk  fat;  and 
that  a  bottle  takes  the  legitimate  place  of  a  human  breast, 
and  a  warming  pan  that  of  a  mother's  bosom.  A  milk 
laboratory  is  a  poor  makeshift  for  nature's  kind  gift  to 
woman,  and  a  chemical  test  tube  is  not  a  physiological 
infant  stomach,  and  a  noble  profession  should  not  be  an 
obsequious  trade  in  the  seriilc  obedience  to  whims  and 
fashions,  and  the  indolence  of  misled  women. 

What  becomes  of  tlie  babies  of  women  who  work  in 
factories  ? 

The  excessive  mortality  of  babies  in  large  cities  belongs 
to  the  quarters  of  the  poor.  Deprived  of  their  natural 
food,  they  live,  or  rather  ail  and  wail,  on  improper  arti- 
ficial food.  Reid's  figures  printed  in  the  British  Medical 
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Journal  of  189^,  II.,  are  not  telling  enough.  In  bis  ex- 
perience 28  per  cent,  of  the  babies  of  working  women 
suffer  from  diarrhea;  in  a  community  with  but  few  work~ 
ing  women,  90  per  cent.;  where  there  are  no  working 
women,  19  per  cent.  The  example  of  a  manufacturing 
lirm  in  IMulilhauscn,  Alsace,  named  Uollfuss,  ia  frequently 
quoted.  Amongst  tbcir  factory  women  the  mortality  of 
babies  under  a  year  was  39  per  cent.  Wlien  they  paid 
wages  without  demanding  work  six  weeks  before  and  six 
weeks  after  confinement,  the  mortality  sank  to  25  per 
cent.  Iningine  the  good  result')  if  pregnancy  were  pro- 
tected and  lactation  not  disturbed  until  the  baby  could 
show  its  merry  little  first  teeth ! 

Meanwhile,  improper  food,  diarrhea,  malnutrition,  neg- 
lect by  poor  ignorant  neighbors  or  by  older  children,  or 
well-meaning  but  always  insufficient  day  nurseries,  ill- 
health  and  ill  temper,  preparation  for  8crofu)a  and  tuber- 
ciilosia.  It  is  useless  to  look  further  ahead.  If  we  did, 
we  should  learn  the  low  degree  of  even  our  financial  man- 
ogenient.  What  human  society  does  not  spend  on  babies 
ftnd  healthy  dwellings,  and  on  watching  of  women  and  child 
labor,  on  fnctories  and  schools,  it  pays  in  tenfold  amounts 
on  hospitals,  almshouses,  police  clubs,  penitentiaries,  and 
electric  chairs. 

Yon  want  $300,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  commiaaion 
to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  our  factory  population, 
home  industry,  sweatshops,  particularly  in  their  relations 
to  women  and  children.  You  mean  to  work  on  the  line 
of  a  good  doctor  who  does  not  believe  he  is  competent  to 
advise  relief,  or  drugs,  or  operation,  before  hearing  tbe 
causes  of  tbe  ailment  of  his  patient  and  bis  history.  In 
your  case  the  latter  is  easily  understood,  so  far  as  the 
general  points  ar«  concerned.  The  condition  of  every  in- 
dividual is  intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of 
society.  The  individualism  controlling  alt  our  conditions 
is  the  normal  outcome  of  tjie  development  of  industry  and 
trade;  it  is  the  result  of  n  natural  evolution,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  trade  companies,  trusts,  large  factories,  in 
place  of  small  stores  and  shops,  should  not  be  considered 
B  reproach.  They  have  historically  grown  by  the  laws  of 
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Industry  and  of  stalt-a,  and  there  tiiey  are.  But  trade  and 
commerce  should  not  rule  and  ruin  the  race.  The  race, 
union,  and  the  state  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
.of  all.  No  one  person  should  necessarily  suffer  and  starve 
.JiecBose  another  person  wants  to  be  well  off-  They  should 
aH  have  an  opportunity  to  do  well,  each  in  his  or  her  way, 
each  witli  duties,  res ponsibili ties,  but  also  with  a  fairly 
human  existence. 

What  you  wish  to  find  out  thrungh  the  bill  which  will 
become  effective  only  when  an  appropriation  will  have  been 
secured,  is  what  it  is  tliat  prevents  a  moderate  amount  of 
Well-being  in  all  classes.  For  the  commonwealth  is  in- 
terested in  them  all.  The  prRsent  America  and  that  which 
will  result  from  the  miKture  of  races  that  will  take  place 
during  the  next  century,  cannot  fulfill  its  destiny  of  re- 
generating the  history  of  mankind  unless  its  population 
be  healthy,  and  strong,  and  educated.  The  wholesale 
homicide  committed  by  our  recklessness  in  lavishing  un- 
told moneys  and  untold  men  and  women  and  children 
should  stop,  must  stop.  This  investigation  should  relieve 
our  ignorance  of  a  great  many  things  wliirh  can  be  taught 
only  by  careful  and  persistent  statistical  research.  You 
want  to  know,  and  the  country  should  know,  under  what 
circumstances,  at  what  age.  how  long,  people  work,  by 
night  or  by  day;  whether  shorter  hours  could  or  should  be 
enforced ;  whether  more  schooling,  more  physical  educa- 
tion should  be  insisted  upon;  what  it  is  that  in  some  con- 
ditions causes  physical  and  moral  inferiority;  why  there 
is  less  resistance  to  disease  and  death  in  certain  classes; 
why  there  is  more  injury  done  by  some  trades  than  by 
others;  why  working  men  show  a  greater  mortality  above 
twenty;  why  working  women  exhibit  a  longer  duration 
of  disease  and  a  slower  convalescence  than  women  in  other 
walks  of  life;  why  tlic  girl  of  the  factory  age  is  less 
developed  than  the  average;  whether,  or  why,  night  work 
is  so  much  more  disastrous ;  and  whether  what  1  have 
brought  out  as  the  personal  fxperienee  of  those  who  have 
opportunities  to  learn  in  connection  with  the  calamitous 
results  of  the  collision  of  physical  labor  with  childbearing, 
U  correct  through  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
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We  have  no  statistics  to  guide  us.  We  have  never  cared 
to  hove  them,  contrary  to  every  poor  absolutistic  or  lialf- 
civilized  European  concern.  We  are  proud  here  of  "  doing 
things."  Here  is  something  that  America  can  do,  both 
for  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  responsible  and  for  itself, 
if  it  means  to  become  what  it  was  cut  out  for  by  Hamilton, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  by  Sumner  and  Schurz, — a  great, 
humane,  progressive  commonwealth. 

A  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  pay  the  annual 
cost.  Tltc  money  is  easily  obtained.  I  will  tell  you  how. 
We  spend  a  certain  small  amount  of  -WO  millions  annually 
on  pensions,  military,  battleships,  conquests,  and  such 
"doings."  For  every  thousand  dollars  thus  squandered? — 
■pent? — let  them  vole  one  dollar  of  the  country's  money, 
of  your  money,  in  beh.ilf  of  the  required  information  on 
the  most  valuable  data  of  American  life.  One  per  mille 
makes  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  are  needed 
for  the  present  and  are  indispensable  for  the  future  of  the 
republic. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
FOURTH  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
CONGRESS 

America  hns  set'n  during  a  few  decades  many  large  nnd 
influential  meetings,  both  national  and  internntional.  They 
were  dedicated  to  various  interests,  scientific  nnd  commemo- 
rative, and  war  and  pence.  The  grand  eipoBition  nnd 
congress  of  St.  I.oois  in  IJJO*  combined  in  twenty  sections 
whatever  appenred  to  a  thoughtful  and  energetic  central 
committee  to  be  most  appropriate  in  bringing  together  the 
best  thought  of  the  world.  Like  to-day,  great  men  reached 
our  shores  over  the  ocean,  which  has  become  a  connecting 
bridge  after  having  proved  a  severing  gulf,  to  exhibit  their 
own  and  others'  achievements,  and  succeeded  in  furnishing 
a  comprehensive  nnd  lifelike  exhibit  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  sciences  and  arts  in  their  influence  on  the  cultural 
labor  of  mankind.  While  in  this  way  the  intellectual  and 
social  interests  of  the  world  were  displayed  and  fostered, 
the  normal  and  destructive  instincts  of  brute  man  were  also 
studied  and  their  dire  results  held  up  to  view,  in  the  peace 
congresses  of  this  and  other  countries.  Evidently  mankind 
is  more  active  than  ever  in  the  attempt  of  ridding  itself 
of  its  savage  past  and  to  develop  a  humane  future  on  the 
basis  of  the  impulses  of  its  heart  and  the  dictates  of  its 

If  there  be  any  concourses  of  raorc  merit,  and  endowed 
with  more  bneficent  influeirces  in  shaping  the  future  of* 
our  race  than  even  peace  meetings,  it  is  the  series  of  con* 
gresses  on  hygiene  and  demography,  and  principally  those 
on  tuberculosis  which  have  met  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Representatives  of  the  medical  professions  and  the  intel- 
lectual lay  public  of  all  civilized  nations  convened  with  a 
sternly  expressed  demand  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
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the  l)ccatomhs  of  victinis  of  the  crudest  enemy  of  our  race, 
which  cannot  be  combated  excej)!  by  all  aggressive  move- 
ment on  the  whole  line.  Altogether,  the  tight  against  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  is  no  longer  a  strictly 
medical  matter.  What  our  active  practitioners  and  our 
laboratory  experts  could  do  they  have  accomplished.  The 
nature  of  anthras,  of  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  and  typhoid 
fever  have  been  recognized  and  proclaimed,  urbi  et  orbi, 
and  preventives  have  been  found  and  advised.  If  govern- 
ments and  their  employees  have  in  many  cases,  and  not  in 
the  least  in  our  country,  neglected  our  warnings  and  active 
measures,  we,  the  physicians,  have  mourned,  and  our  fel- 
low citizens  have  suffered.  For,  though  we  have  the  knowl' 
edge  of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  at  our  fingers'  ends, 
vigorous  men  before  they  ever  saw  an  enemy  hove  died  in 
nntold  numbers  in  camps,  and  towns  and  country  have  been 
devastated  by  it,  though  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  easily  pre- 
vented epidemics.  Hundreds  of  endemics  and  epidemics  of 
■carlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  followed  the  track  of 
infected  foods,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  promising 
infants  and  children  are  swept  away  annually  by  decom- 
posed or  infected  milk.  Tuberculosis  has  proved  the  dead- 
liest and  most  obstinate  enemy  of  them  all.  Its  onset  is 
insidious,  its  course  frequently  not  suspected  or  watched,  its 
invasion  not  prevented  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  mucous 
membranes,  its  development  insured  by  depressed  vitality, 
its  curability  ignored,  and  its  fatal  termination  more  feared 
than  palliated. 

This  our  Fourth  Section  of  the  congress,  dedicated,  as  it 
is,  to  the  etiology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
in  children,  does  not  discuss  the  mooted  question  of  whether 
pediatrics  deserves  a  place  amongst  tlie  specialties  in  medi- 
cal practice.  Your  problems  are  more  direct.  Is  the 
tuberculosis  of  infants  and  children  exactly  like  that  of 
advanced  years?  What  is  its  frequency?  Are  most  casea 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  adult  preformed  in  the  child,  as  it 
has  been  claimed?  Does  tuberculosis  depend  on  milk  alone, 
or  in  the  majority  of  cases?  Or  has  milk  feeding  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  its  origin?  What  is  the  difFerence 
between  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis?     How  is  milk  to 
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be  treated?  Is  it  to  be  administered  rnw,  pasteurized, 
scalded,  sterilized,  pure,  or  diluted  or  mixed?  What  has 
the  udder  or  tlie  mannna  to  do  with  it  ?  These  and  many 
other  questions  are  placed  before  you  in  the  syllabus  1 
distributed  a  yenr  ago.  Beside^i,  what  after  all,  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  vitally  and  power  of  resistance 
and  predisposition,  what  is  infancy  and  children?  Their 
boundary  lines  vary  with  different  points  of  view.  The  law 
of  our  land  terminates  childhofid  with  the  sixteenth  year- 
Others  look  for  puberty  as  the  closing  period.  Our  Thomas 
Roteh  has  taught  us  not  to  count  years,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  osseous  system  in  deciding  tlie  question  of 
maturity  or  fitness  for  labor,  and  others  are  guided  by 
the  degree  of  the  retardation  or  advancement  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  other  organs.  This  much  is  certain,  that  no  whim- 
sical legal  decision  will  determine  physiological  or  patho- 
logical questions,  but  alone,  medical  knowledge,  and  the  phy- 
sician, who  should  be  consulted  in  every  doubtful  case. 

The  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis is  two-fold.  As  the  medical  adviser  of  the  indi- 
vidual patient,  he  looks  for  his  comfort,  advises  him  in  re- 
gard to  his  diet  and  other  hygiene,  selects  a  sanitarium, 
counsels  change  of  occupation,  and  utilizes  other  thera- 
peutic measures.  Time  and  again  he  may  demonstrate 
that  the  administration  of  drugs  is  not  obsolete  or  power- 
leas.  There  are  many  symptoms  to  be  relieved  or  removed, 
the  power  of  vital  resistance  to  be  increased,  the  circula- 
tion to  be  strengthened,  the  digestion  stimulated,  his  nutri- 
tion improved  by  hydropathy  and  by  medication  with  arse- 
nic, digitalis  and  guaiacol,  or  bone  marrow.  A  great  many 
mistakes  are  being  made  by  relying  on  one-sided  fashionnble 
methods  only,  be  they  rational  in  themselves  or  only  tem- 
porary fads.  Rest  and  food,  and  air,  and  change  of  air 
are  ever  so  many  steps  in  the  right  direction.  One,  however, 
must  not  exclude  the  other,  and  the  loud  pro nunci amen toa 
against  the  materia  medica  are  the  results  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  It  is  true  that  the  voices  protesting  against  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  pharmacopeia  are  impetuous,  aye, 
stentorian;  but  two  thousand  years  ago  our  old  friend 
Plutarch  taught  us  that  all  hollow  things  are  sonorous. 
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In  thia  way  many  are.  saved.  It  is  true  that  while  what 
we  accompli  ah  ia  frequently  the  restoration  of  perfect 
health,  it  is  however  in  too  numerous  cases  life  only  without 
health  that  is  preserved.  But  the  invalid  has  a  right  lo 
live  and  to  command  our  elTorts  to  save  and  to  invigorate 
him.  It  is  not  our  fault  when  the  average  vigor  of  human 
society  is  undermined  by  the  accumulation  of  numberless 
invalids  who  are  kept  alive.  In  such  situations,  the  sub- 
jects of  our  exertions  are  sick  individuals  who  insist  upon 
salvation  from  death,  and  demand  that  their  lives  be  pro- 
longed, though  they  he  less  than  normally  competent-  In 
that  way  we  still  add  to  tl>e  human  capital  and  to  economic 
wealth,  while  other  forces  actually  reduce  and  impair  it. 
It  ia  characteristic  for  misanthropic  critics  to  blame  us  for 
preserving  inferior  individuals,  but  not  to  object  to  whole- 
sale destruction.  For  the  strenuous  foolhardiness  which 
still  sees  virtue  and  happiness  in  war-like  enterprises,  for- 
get that  by  war  the  flower  of  the  lands  men,  and  not  the 
weaklings,  are  killed  or  rendered  invalid  or  demoralised, 
and  that  the  lower  stratum  of  vigor  remains  behind  to  live 
and  to  multiply  and  to  transmit  their  own  diseases  or  phy- 
sical inferiority  or  predispositions.  No  infectious  dis- 
ease ever  left  the  people  in  as  low  a  physical,  moral 
and  economic  condition  as  a  war  of  equal  duration  or 
ferocity. 

At  best  the  recovery  of  the  tuberculous  individual  is  dif- 
ficult, and  too  often  doubtful.  That  is  why  prevention  is 
a  more  thankful  task.  In  common  life  it  is  the  family 
physician  who  knows  the  physical  and  psychical  traits  of 
his  wards  and  is  in  a  position  to  employ  the  means  of  pre- 
vention at  his  disposal.  The  time  should  come  very  soon 
when  the  specialistic  fad  which  has  invaded  and  controls 
the  public  even  more  than  our  profession,  will  make  way  to 
the  renewed  recognition  of  the  family  physician  as  tbe 
truest  friend  and  the  most  meritorious  adviser.  Too  often, 
when  the  tuberculosis  specialist  is  consulted,  the  prevent- 
ive and  curative  measures  of  the  family  practitioner  who 
was  not  consulted  are  no  longer  within  reach.  What  the 
latter  is  doing  for  the  individual  or  fur  the  family,  medical 
science  and  the  profession  at  large  have  been  and  are  doing 
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for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  at  large  and  the 
community  through  well-directed  litcrnture,  through  boards 
of  health  and  through  legislation.  This  very  congress  haa 
reserved  n  whole  section  lo  the  consideration  of  state  and 
municipal  control  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  it.  Tbe  time  is  approaching  when  the 
people  will  insist  upon  having  its  health  safeguarded  by  the 
public  recognition  of  its  claims.  We  have  in  this  country 
a  cabinet  with  special  members  for  law,  for  war,  for  the 
navy,  for  foreign  politics,  for  internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic improvements.  We  have  n  special  department  for 
ngriculture,  which  supplies  the  people  with  rare  and  com- 
mon seeds,  and  prevents  and  cures  the  diseases  of  their 
cattle.  Wc  even  begin  to  make  an  end  to  our  dereliction 
in  allowing  our  forests  to  be  burned,  murdered  or  stolen. 
We  have,  however,  no  central  representation  of  the  forces 
that  make  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people,  and  no 
United  States  board  of  health  in  the  advisory  cabinet  of  the 
first  employee  of  the  nation.  That  is  why  the  people  in 
their  democratic  and  self-determining  methods  are  gather- 
ing in  societies,  attempting  and  attaining  what  in  many 
other  countries  it  takes  the  powers  of  the  governments  to 
accomplish.  That  is  why  a  congress  like  this  invites  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  national  and  foreign  governmenta, 
to  share  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessions of  the  world.  Nothing  proves  to  better  advantage 
the  interdependence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  social 
organism,  or  the  absolute  im|)ossibility  of  one  man,  or  one 
class  of  men.  to  pass  a  hermit  life  and  prove  useful.  The 
individual  physician  deteriorates  when  in  solitude.  His 
very  studies,  his  work,  require  friction  and  co-operation 
and  mutual  instruction.  The  intercourse  with  his  peers 
corrects  Ins  ignorance,  which,  as  the  sick  around  him  have 
to  suffer  from  it  more  than  he,  is  sinful.  No  progress  is 
ever  evolved  from  castes,  classes  or  ruts.  That  is  why 
the  wondrous  civiliEation  of  Asia  came  to  a  standstill  at  an 
early  period.  Not  even  a  single  isolated  source  of  instruc- 
tion is  prolific.  That  is  why  medicine  cannot  be  learned 
from  mere  books,  any  more  than  polities.  Indeed,  in  hermit 
[  life  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  primeval  forest  of  ignorance 
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and  helplessness,  without  means  of  extrication,  and  with- 
out aims  to  be  reached. 

That  is  accomplished  by  co-operation  with  the  public  at 
Urge  according  to  such  mctliods  ns  this  congress  contem- 
plates and  provides.  Indeed,  medicine  must  become  a 
popular  science,  not  the  cheap  medicine  of  the  aensatiounl 
penny-a-liner,  but  the  fertilizing  knowledge  of  basic  truths 
in  physiology  and  applied  hygiene.  In  this  new  century, 
universal  ignorance  of  any  people  or  any  race,  even  the 
white,  should  be  esteemed  an  intolerable  scandal,  as  it 
surely  leads  to  poverty  and  anarchy.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
it  has  lM:en  said  that  half  knowledge  is  the  most  detri- 
mental thing.  It  is  not  half  knowledge  that  engenders 
superstition  and  lynching  and  sectarianism  and  faith  cures — 
they  originate  from  the  same  depth  of  darkness — it  is  total 
ignorance.  As  long  as  medical  science  will  not  enlighten 
the  masses  with  its  fundamental  principles,  it  has  failed 
in  its  most  vital  vocation.  The  simple  facts  of  medicine 
should  be  taught  in  intelligible  language  in  schools,  from 
platforms,  the  pulpits,  and  last,  by  no  means  least,  in  news- 
papers. 1  know  of  none  of  the  latter  wliieh  has  followed 
the  advice  I  gave  a  few  of  them  a  score  of  years  ago  and 
since,  namely,  to  give  tbc  tirst  and  best  paid  place  on  their 
editorial  stalf  to  an  all-around  medical  man,  with  no  duty 
in  life  except  to  tench  the  millions  of  readers  the  axioi 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  their  application  to  pra 
tical  everyday  hfe;  and  no  longer  to  rely  on  the  haphasa 
opinions  expressed  by  medical  men  who  are  given  no  time 
to  think,  or  who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  advt 
tise  themselves. 

The  unity  of  science  has  been  preached  this  half  century. 
There  must  be  unity  of  science  in  the  nation's  practice- 
Men  and  women  must  learn  that  hygiene  is  no  cure, 
mere  disinfection;  that  it  means  prevention,  prevention  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,  the  town,  the  nation,  mankind. 
Wc  trust  it  may  lend  to  n  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  per- 
manent health  of  the  people  at  lorge  cannot  be  fully  at- 
tained except  by  fundamental,  social  and  political  alter- 
ations. As  these  are  far  distant,  the  changes  we  should 
wish  to  enforce  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gradual,     Nov^ 
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oar  suocesscfl  in  ^Ei^wiiin*tiw|r  tnbrrmlosis.  tboogb  they 
have  been  mariLod,  hare  been  slow.  In  order  to  sDOceed 
fully,  our  work  most  be  indiridnal  and  colleetive.-  Still, 
neither  von  nor  I  mar  lire  to  wot  complete  consmnmation. 
It  may  be,  however*  tbat  some  of  tod  have  read  the  epitaph 
on  Charles  Wesley's  tomb  in  Westminster.  "  God  buries  His 
workmen,  but  continDCs  His  woik.'*  Thus  as  there  were 
workmen  in  our  field  before  roa  and  me,  let  as  prepare  the 
soil  still  better  for  those  "v^io  will  come  after  us.  and  still 
diminish  the  i^i«f««»ff>  btlwem  tbe  ideal  and  its  realixation. 
We  doctors  shall  not  find  that  very  difiicnlt.  when  we  re- 
member that  our  father  Hippocrates  identified  the  love  of 
mankind  and  that  of  our  vocation.  Both  will  aid  ns  in 
assisting  the  advent  of  tbe  era  of  therapy  which  is  dawn- 
ing, and  promises  cores  and  prcicntiops  in  physical,  polit- 
ical and  social  eonditions.  and  help  ns  in  becoming  active 
citizens,  both  of  tlie  present  and  of  the  inevitable  happier 
fatore. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FOURTH  SECTION 

OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL  ANTI- 

TIJREHC^ULOSIS  CONGRESS 

The  congress  has  added  enough  to  previous  knowledge 
to  justify  its  existence.  Its  principal  value,  however,  con- 
sists in  arousing  thousands  of  scientists  and  medical  prac- 
titioners from  indifference  or  even  indolence,  wanning  the 
sympathies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lay  citizens,  and 
uniting  the  profession  and  the  public  in  a  harmonious 
eff'ort  to  improve  social  conditions  and  prevent  haeteria 
infection. 

The  Fourth  Section  was  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the 
causes,  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  During  the  preparation  and  regu- 
lation of  its  work  there  arose  now  and  then  a  difficulty  in 
the  proper  classifiention  of  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  to  the  different  sections.  For  a  congress  dealing 
with  a  physiological  and  social  organism  cannot  be  sub- 
divided by  pigeon  holes.  That  is  why  occasional  exchanges 
took  place  in  the  distribution  of  papers  Iictwcen  the  sec- 
tions for  the  sake  of  a  fair  adjustment.  That  plan  worked 
exceedingly  well.  It  so  happened  ihnt  even  the  absence, 
oftentimes  without  an  excuse  or  espliination,  of  papers 
promised  and  announced  (both  by  foreigners  and  Ameri- 
cans), could  not  interrupt  or  mor  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  introductory  address  of  the  president  told  amongst 
other  things  of  the  many  discrepancies  between  what  we 
know  and  what  we  accomplish.  All  our  esact  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  has  not  pre- 
vailed upon  our  municipal,  state,  or  general  government 
to  extinguish  it.  Our  acquaintanee  with  the  causes  of 
tuberculosis  should  have  resulted  in  more  visible  results 
before  this  congress  ever  met.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
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cabinet  with  special  members  for  law,  for  war,  for  the 
navy,  tor  foreign  politics,  for  ioternnl  political  and  eco- 
nomic improvements.  Wc  have  a  special  department  for 
agriculture  which  Bupplies  the  people  with  rare  and  com- 
mon  seeds,  and  prevents  and  cures  the  diseases  of  their 
cattle.  We  even  begin  to  make  an  end  to  our  derelictions 
in  allowing  our  forests  to  be  burned  or  stolen.  We  have, 
however,  no  central  representation  of  the  forces  that  make 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people,  and  no  United 
States  Board  of  Health  in  the  advisory  council  of  the  first 
employe  of  the  nation.  In  combating  tuberculosis  both 
the  individual  practitioner  and  the  profession  at  large 
should  co-operate  with  the  public.  The  role  of  the  family 
practitioner  is  a  more  important  one  than  the  specialistic 
tendencies— greater  in  the  public  than  even  in  the  pro- 
fession— would  appear  to  admit.  Both  prevention  and 
cure,  mainly  the  former,  are  bis  duty  and  his  privilege. 
His  interest  in  the  individual  patient  teaches  him  the 
many  services  to  be  rendered,  along  with  air  and  food  and 
rest,  by  drug  medication,  without  which  sanatorium  treat- 
ment does  not  accomplish  everything  the  patient  is  entitled 
to.  The  co-operation  of  the  public  in  prevention  and  cure 
on  a  large  scale  is  best  secured  by  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  schools,  in  lectures,  in  brief  cardboard  sketches, 
in  newspapers,  every  one  of  which  shoidd  have  on  its 
editorial  staff  a  well-paid  physician  whose  exclusive  duty 
it  would  he  to  write  intelligible  and  forcible  brief  papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  general  hygiene  and  infectious 
diseases.  Finally  it  was  urged  that  as  the  unity  of  science 
bad  been  proclaimed  as  an  aim  to  be  reached,  most  con- 
spicuously by  the  congress  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of 
1901,  the  union  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
and  the  public,  of  science  and  government,  in  the  interest 
of  the  combat  against  tuberculosis  would  surely  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Many  of  tlie  papers  read  and  discussed  in  the  first  three 
sessions  were  strictly  scientific  cr  technical.  The  fourth 
session,  Wednesday  morning,  was  mostly  filled  with  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  of  family  associations.  Drs.  Sachs, 
Chicago,  J.  A.  Miller  and  J.  O.  Woodruff,  New  York,  and 
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Cleaveland  Floyd  and  H.  J.  Bowditch,  Boston,  took  part. 
Dr.  Jules  Comby  of  Paris  was  booked  for  The  Part  of 
HuEDan  Contagion  in   Infantile  Tuberculosis,  but  did  not 

The  fifth  session  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  relntion  of 
the  school  to  tuberculosis.  Neither  Dr.  G.  Ncander  of 
StockLolm,  nor  John  S.  Lankford  of  San  Antonio,  nor 
Manuel  Sigon  Bello  of  Ecuador  appeared  with  their  prom- 
ised contributions.  An  instructive  and  very  careful  paper 
on  Obstructive  Abnormalities  of  the  Oro-naso-pharyns  as 
a  Powerful  Predisposing  Factor  to  Tuberculosis  in  School 
Children  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Cronin  of  New  York. 
His  researches,  painstaking  and  conc1uai\'«,  were  facilitated 
by  his  connection  with  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York,  whose  commissioner.  Dr.  Darlington,  interested 
hiuiBclf   in   his   labors. 

The  sixth  session  was  filled  with  the  methods  of 
diagnosis,  partly  new.  partly  established.  The  modem 
methods  of  cutaneous  and  ophthalmic  test  with  tuberculin 
inoculations  were  amply  discussed  by  Drs.  £.  Mather  Sill, 
L.  Emmet  Holt,  Henry  Heiman  and  H.  D.  Chapin,  all 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  L.  K.  Shaw  of  Albany,  Dr. 
C.  von  Pirquet  of  Vienna,  and  Drs.  Detre  and  N.  Bcrend 
of  Buda  Pcsth.  Dr.  Karl  Shoemaker  of  Philadelpliia 
gave  a  paper  on  An  Expeditious  Method  for  the  Detection 
of  Tuberculosis  in  School  Children  and  Dr.  L.  Fisher  of 
New  York  on  The  Diagnosis  of  Latent  Tuberculosis  in 
School  Children  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Sondern  one  of  his  thorough 
researches  on  The  Diagnostic  Value  of  Lumbar  Puncture 
in  Acute  Tuberculous  Meningitis  in  Children. 

The  afternoon  session  of  October  1st  was  assigned  to 
preventive  measures.  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons  of  New  York 
read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  children's  gard<'ns  in  con- 
gested neighborhoods  for  those  children  with  a  tendency  to 
tuberculosis,  or  for  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  or  cured.  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer's  essay  on 
open-air  schools  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  session, 
the  author  being  absent.  Howard  Bradstreet,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Parka  and  Playgrounds  Association  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  not  present;  his  paper  on  parks  and 
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playgrounds  wilt  nppear  in  tlie  trnnsnctions  of  the  congress. 
Professor  Panswitz  of  Berlin  and  Miss  Boardman  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  spoke  on  the  relations  of  the  Red 
Cross  movement  to  tuberculosis ;  Dr.  Bittle  C.  Heisler  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  read  his  popular  appeal  to  motbcrs.  Dr. 
Bertil  Buhre's  (Stockholm)  communication  was  on  the  care 
of  tlie  non-infected  children  of  consumptives ;  that  of  Dr. 
L.  F.  Wachenlicim— announced  but  not  read  on  account  of 
the  unexplained  absence  of  the  author— would  have  been 
on  the  hygiene  and  climatic  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis  in 
children ;'  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  spoke  of  overcoming  the 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  and  the  dangers  from  infec- 
tion during  childhood.  Augustin  Rey.  architect,  of  Paris, 
discussed  with  the  aid  of  a  host  of  instructive  lantern 
slides,  the  injuries  of  the  congestion  of  population  and  of 
defective  sunlight  and  ventilntion.  He  ought  to  be  more 
successful  than  many  of  his  predecessors  when  they  ask 
for  large  open  spaces  at  all  paints  of  cities;  for  the  pror- 
vision  on  the  outskirts  of  growing  towns  of  inalienable 
free  spaces;  for  the  regulation  of  the  relation  of  the 
height  of  houses  to  the  width  of  streets  and  the  siaes  of 
the  courts  so  that  dwellings  be  exposed  some  hours  daily 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays ;  for  a  large  com- 
munication between  the  courts  and  the  street;  for  ample 
ventilation  and  lighting  of  every  room  in  every  house 
Up  to  the  very  ceiling;  and  for  promoting  central  beating 
for  cities.  New  York  city  requires  all  of  these  things. 
Tile  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dark  rooms  in  New 
York  are  still  waiting  for  an  appropriation  which  will 
permit  air  and  light  to  enter  into  the  millions  of  dark 
comers  which  accumulate  diist  and  filth  and  infectious 
germs  that  might  be  killed  by  sunshine  in  a  few  hours 
but  are  perpetuated  by  darkness. 

The  last  session  was  occupied  with  hygiene,  prognosis 
and  treatment.  Dr.  John  Winters  Brnnnan  spoke  of  sea- 
sir  treatment  of  the  tuberculosis  of  bones  .tnd  glands  with 
lantern  slide  demonstrations  of  the  sea-shore  refuge  on 
Coney  Island.  Dr.  Adoniram  B.  Judson  of  New  York  on 
The  Expectant  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  a 
Contribution    from    Orthopedic   Surgery  to   the   Stad;  of 
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Tuberculosis.  Amongst  his  conclusions  is  the  following: 
"  The  affected  parts  sliould  be  kept  from  motion  and 
violent  disturbance.  This  is  done  in  hip  disease  by  Ap- 
paratus. The  same  end  vaay  be  reached  in  consumption  by 
the  adoption  of  superficial  breathing,  the  cessation  of 
coughing,  and'  the  avoidance  of  exercises  that  unduly 
quicken  the  respiration."  Finally,  Dr.  Willy  Meyer  of 
New  York  discussed  the  possibility  of  avoiding  scar  forma- 
tion in  softened  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands  by  the 
Bier  method. 

A  number  of  French  papers  which  were  promised  never 
made  their  appearance.  German  and  English  papers  were 
scarce;  few  had  ever  been  promised,  still  fewer  ma- 
terialized. But  the  program  was  full,  the  sympathy  with 
the  discussions  never  flagged,  and  the  section  contributed 
its  part  to  the  work  of  a  most  successful  congress. 


Uoanoke,  Va.,  reaa  liis  popular  nppeal  tn 
Berti]  Buhre's  (Stockholm)  conitnunication 
of  the  non-infi'cted  children  of  consumptiv 
L.  F.  Wac  lien  he  im— announced  but  not  rfni 
the  unexplained  abseuee  of  the  author — Wi 
on  the  hygiene  and  clinintic  prophylaxis  of 
children;  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  spoke  of 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  and  the  dan)f 
tion  during  childhood.  Aiigustin  Key.  arc! 
discussed  with  the  aid  of  a  host  of  inst 
slides,  the  injuries  of  the  congestion  of  po] 
defective  sunlight  and  ventilation.  He  oa\ 
successful  than  many  of  his  predecessors 
for  large  open  spaces  at  nit  points  of  citie 
vision  on  tlie  outskirts  of  growing  towns 
free  spaces ;  for  the  regulation  of  the  ; 
height  of  houses  to  the  width  of  streets  a 
the  courts  so  that  dwellings  be  exposed  no 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays ;  fo 
munication  between  the  courts  and  the  str 
ventilation  and  lighting  of  every  roo 
up  to  the  very  celling;  and  for  promoting 
for  cities.  New  York  city  requires  nl!  o 
The  three  hundred  and  sixty  thous.ind  dark 
York  are  still  waiting  for  an  appropriat 
permit  nir  and  light  to  enter  into  the  i 
corners  which  accumulate  dust  and  filth 
germs  that  might  be  killed  by   sunshin 
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their  lives.  Never  again  wonder  why  Ameri 
are  proud  of  their  own  profession  as  Ibrr 
own  country.  We  have  our  pioneers  nnil 
As  tlie  country  is  worthy  of  its  doctors,  ai> 
tors  worthy  of  their  country,  Idenlism  w*- 
scribed  on  their  &n^i  like  the  pious  man, 
who  never  speaks  of  his  religion,  so  the  A> 
does  not  speak  of  hia  ideiils.  he  acts  thein. 

The  medical  profession  of  Ainericft  adt 
lines  of  its  surroundings.  The  pioneer,  U> 
village,  township,  town,  county,  nnd  state  d- 
immigration  grew,  the  population  inereait 
WHS  matured.  The  individual  doctor,  often 
lived  a  hermit  life,  shared  the  vietssitUcU 
neighlwrs,  nnd  gradually  driflrd  into  the  £1. 
colleagues  equally  situated.  For  solitude 
row  of  the  medicnl  mnn,  as  of  liim  in  a  - 
cell.  The  county  societies  conglomerated 
cietics ;  some  of  these  even  preceded  the  tv, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  In  1M7 
eieties  coalesced  into  the  American  Meilic 
which  in  its  annual  meetings  calls  out  )n< 
sands  and  swellinfi,  enthusiustii.  For  a  loiij 
has,  like  the  great  national  and  intematioaa 
gresses  of  the  whole  world,  rerogniecd  ai 
into  special  sections.  As  far  as  1  knoW) 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surga 
great  national  organization  which  resulted  ' 
ernl  feeling  that  the  specialistic  medical  si 
nation — ^sevcntcen  at  present — should  aelui 
nlma  mater,  Medicine,  in  its  regular,  cotnh 
meetings  at  Washington.  In  this  way  the  Iii 
of  medical  specialties  has  been  voiichsafedi 
be  anything  highly  creditable  to 
scientific  spirit  of  our  country,  it 
mated  in  the  Universal  Congress  of  t^ 
position  of  IflO-l..  The  idea  of  binding  all 
arts  by  one  connecting  bond,  grew  on  the  Sn' 
It  nppears  that  this  soil  produces  new  ideas 
pie  sustenance. 
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The  eighteenth  century  furnished  but  few  original 
contributions  to  American  medicine.  The  books  in  the 
hands  of  practitioners  and  students  were  mostly  English. 
Still,  there  is  a  pamphlet  on  what  was  afterward  called 
diphtheria  by  Bretonncau,  written  by  Douglas  of  Boston 
in  1735,  and  a  classical  treatise  by  Samuel  Bard  of 
Philadelphia  on  tlie  same  subject,  in  1781.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  tile  nineteenth  century,  Drake  wrote  his  great 
classical  work  on  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  many  are  the  contributions  and  the  men  who 
made  medical  history.  Some  of  what  has  been  published 
by  Rush,  Hosack,  and  Francis, — all  efScient  and  ingenious 
practitioners, — reminds  one  of  the  productions  of  Syden- 
ham and  Boerhaave  or  Von  Swieten.  Then  there  were 
Gross,  surgeon  and  patholof[ist ;  Flint,  observer  and  regis- 
trar; Aloneo  Clark,  learned  and  successful  teacher,  al- 
most too  charmingly  eloquent;  Da  Costa,  the  humane 
and  wise  physician  and  diagnostician;  and  a  host  of 
others.     Their  writings  will  be  guiding  stars  for  a  long 

Our  journal  literature  began  about  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  magazines  were  of  a  high  order,  all 
of  them.  With  a  long  and  audible  sigh,  however,  I  will 
whisper  that  things  h^ve  changed;  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  three  hundred  medical  journals,  quite  a 
few  of  which  could  be  spared  without  injury  to  you  and 
me.  There  are  also  too  many  books,  particularly  test- 
books.  Not  every  celebrity  writes  one,  but  whosoever 
means  to  become  one,  cito  lute  et  juctiwte.  They  come 
like  avalanches;  they  do  not  harm  you,  because  yoii  justly 
run  away  from  them.  I  am  sorry  for  us,  and  for  ifOU. 
for  to  judge  from  cries  for  help  appearing  in  European 
journals,  you  are  no  better  off.  But  after  all,  our  reaUy 
scientific  and  genuinely  practical  literature  is  of  the  first 
rank.  When  our  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine  was 
a  year  or  two  old,  a  British  friend  wrote;  "We  have 
nothing  of  the  kind."  Since  that  time,  strictly  scientific 
journals  have  grown  in  large  numbers  and  in  dignity. 
Transactions  of  learned  medical  societies  and  of  hospitala 
add  to  the  scientific  wealth  of  all  nations,  and  our  week- 
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lies  belong  to  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  The  Jonmal 
of  the  American  Medical  Aasociation  reaches  40,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  value  of  our  literature  cor- 
responds with  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  utilized.  I 
have  met  no  physician  in  either  city  or  country  without 
a  journal  or  a  modern  book. 

American  medicine  has  been  Anglo-Saion  from  the  be- 
ginning. Many  physicians  came  from  Edinburgh,  like 
that  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Annapolis,  whose  instructiTe 
itinerary  of  1 74i  has  j  ust  been  published  for  private 
distribution  by  Mr.  William  Bixby  of  St.  Louis.  We  grew 
up  under  John  Hunter,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon way  of  not  venturing  beyond  our  ken.  Still, 
when  the  first  half  of  the  centuryj — since  Bichat,  while 
Germany  was  immerged  into  Schelling's  nature  philos- 
ophy,— fell  under  the  enlightened  ascendancy  of  French 
medicine,  our  Holmes,  Jackson,  Bowditch,  and  many  more, 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Laennce.  Broussnis.  I.ouia  and 
Trousseau.  And  when,  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, German  methods  and  men  began  to  preponderate, 
our  minds  turned  to  Germany,  and  our  old  and  young  men 
crowded  its  amphitheatres,  clinics,  and  laborntories.  That 
is  why  our  ways  in  this  country  liave  become  more  or 
less  German, — first,  snatomo-pathologic,  then  histologic, 
then  bacteriologic,  without,  however,  losing  our  contact, 
any  more  than  any  of  you  do,  with  the  necessities  of, 
and  clinical  indications  ntforded  by,  the  sufferings  of 
mankind,  in  whose  service  yoii  and  we,  and  the  many 
thousands  who  look  for  our  guidance,  are  engaged.  For 
it  is  true  that 


1 


The  trend  of  American  medicine  has  always  been  prac- 
tical. That  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  Benjamin  Franklin 
exclaimed :  "  Wliat  is  the  use  of  philosopliy  unless  in 
the  interests  of  man  !  "  He  merely  followed  Cicero:  "  Nisi 
utile  est  (juod  fnciamus,  stulta  est;  gloria."  This  very 
Congress,  like  its  predecessors,  has  convened  to  translate 
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into  practice,  and  into  benefit  to  mankind,  the  theoretical 
teachings  of  the  microscope  and  the  laboratory. 

For  our  foreign  friends  here  I  venture  to  remark  thot 
not  always  have  our  American  colleagues  been  appreciated 
according  to  their  merits.  When  McDowell  removed  ova- 
ries successfully,  he  was  rewarded  by  silence.  When 
William  Dctmold  opened  an  intracranial  abscess,  you  might 
have  read  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  Virchow's  Archiv 
a  sneering  remark  on  "  American  swindle."  When  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  1843  proclaimed  the  contngiotiB  char- 
acter of  puerperal  fever,  he  was  ridiculed  by  our  Hodge 
and  our  Meigs,  and  was  neglected  in  Europe.  Still,  he 
fared  better  than  Semmelweiss,  whom  Braun  and  Soan- 
Eoni  hunted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  and  premature  death, 
— -to  be  followed  fifty  years  afterward  by  a  monument. 
When  Warren  operated  under  anBestheaia,  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal  predicted  a  year  and  no  more  for  this 
American  fad;  when  Marion  Sims  electrified  some  by  his 
ingenious  innovations,  others  shrugged  their  shoulders; 
when  Leonard  Corning  discovered  spinal  aneesthesia  and 
pointed  out  some  practical  applications  of  lumbar  punc- 
ture, it  took  twenty-five  years  for  him  to  be  remembered 
by  Epigones.  He  at  least  is  not  dead.  Perhaps  it  will 
always  be  so.  We  judge  according  to  our  understanding 
and  our  knowledge.  Homer  knew  it  all:  "  The  immortal 
gods  do  not  manifest  themselves  to  everybody." 

The  ethics  of  the  profession  was  not  always  that  of  to- 
day,— neither  are  our  honses,  our  coats,  our  mode  of  liv- 
ing, like  those  of  old.  The  formation  of  societies  must 
have  softened  the  behavior  and  contributed  to  the  gen- 
tlemanliness  of  former  generations.  Cordell  tells  us,  in 
his  history  of  the  profession  in  Maryland,  that  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  president  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
faculty  of  Maryland  was  authorized  to  fine  a  member  for 
improper  bearing.  That  was  at  the  time  when  in  Europe 
J.  P.  Frank  advised  to  call  in  the  police  at  medical  con- 
sultations. In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
however,  Pcrcival  published  in  England  a  book  on  the  roles 
of  medical  intercourse,  the  contents  of  which  were  adopted 
in  1 847  by  the  newly  formed  American  Medical  Asso- 
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ciation  as  its  code  of  ethics.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  ' 
State  of  New  York  modified  it  in  1882,  and  abolished 
it  altogether  a  few  years  afterward  as  unnecessary  for 
gentlemen  and  unable  to  change  boors  into  gentlemen.  A 
few  years  ago  the  American  Medical  Association  adopted 
that  view.  The  wisest  and  strongest  men  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  the  memorable  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  changed 
the  coercing  code  into  a  series  of  ethic  principles  which 
were  recommended  as  advisory  and  suggestive.  Now  we 
have  outlived  the  forceful  and  revengeful  code.  We  hear, 
however,  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe  they  are  long- 
ing for  it  and  wish  to  introduce  one.  The  instincts  of 
the  masses,  unless  in  an  upheaval  of  revolution,  are  cor- 
rect. In  its  county  and  state  societies,  as  also  of  late 
years  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  profes- 
sion at  large  has  been  a  cKinstant  source  and  promoter  of 
its  own  progress.  The  curricula  of  the  medical  schools 
have  been  lengthened  from  two  into  three,  and  finally 
into  four,  years.  That  was  not  nccompliahed  by  the 
schools,  some  of  which  objected,  but  by  the  profession 
represented  in  its  large  societies.  In  the  same  way,  the 
increase  of  the  requirements  for  matriculation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  state  examining  boards  had  to  be  forced 
upon  unwilling  medical  institutions  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  physicians  of  the  country. 

May  I  add  a  single  word  concerning  our  institutions 
of  teaching?  The  medical  schools  one  hundred  years  ago 
were  few. — in  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  New  York;— the 
teachers  few  in  number.  Many  had  several  branches  to 
teach.  It  was  about  the  time  when,  in  Gottingen,  Albert 
von  Haller  simultaneously  held  five  professorships,  in- 
cluding that  of  surgery,  though  he  never  in  his  life  per- 
formed an  operation.  Our  schools  were  proprietary, — the 
professors  men  of  large  or  promising  or  small  practicea. 
The  instruction  was  according  to  their  means,  both  of  purse 
and  of  brain,  but  must  have  seemed  important,  for  it 
was  repeated  every  year, — just  as  that  of  my  logic  pro- 
fessor at  Greifswald  in  Germany,  who  in  18*7  entertained 
me  with  a  manuscript  forty  years  old.  I  hope  I  have 
outgrown  it.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  curriculum 
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was  with  us  one  or  two  years, — the  same  didnctic  lectures 
were  repented  annually.  Since,  we  have  grown  up  to 
three  years,  to  four  years,  have  developed  less  respect  for 
didactic  lectures,  and  have  turned  to  denioustrations  and 
individual  work,  and  clinical  instructions.  Some  of  oor 
institutions  are  endowed  by  private  means,  some  have 
sought  connections  with  universities,  and  some  of  the  West- 
ern states  have  founded  universities  and  support  their 
medical  teaching.  But  you  understand  that  in  this  vast 
country,  with  a  civilization  which  in  many  states  equals 
that  of  your  Europe  and  which  in  others  is  not  far  above 
the  pioneer  condition,  tlie  schools  of  medicine  vary, — it 
may  be  according  to  the  services  llie  population  expects 
to  derive  from  its  doctors.  That  is  why  we  still  have  the 
cheap  college,  alongside  the  advanced  institutions  of  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston.  Ann  Arbor,  and 
others  endowed  with  means,  and  laboratories,  and  enthusi- 
asm.-— of  which  within  a  year  Friedrich  Miiller  has  given 
joo  a  glowing  account  in  the  Miinchener  Medical  Weekly. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  there  are  a  few  facts  which 
distinguish  our  methods  from  those  of  your  Europe.  Most 
European  universities  were  founded  centuries  ago,  with- 
out an  understructure  of  preparatory  popular  education ; 
they  were  ornaments  and  show-pieces ;  here,  they  developed 
over  and  above  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges, as  the  necessities  of  intellectual  evolution.  Is  Eu- 
rope, the  university  was  a  government  institution ;  here, 
rarely  so,  but  rather  the  creation  or  pets  of  private  men 
and  women.  Chicago  enjoys  the  gift  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  or  so;  San  Francisco,  fifteen  millions;  Johns 
Hopkins  was  founded  by  one  man;  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  have  derived  support  or  aid  from  citizens. 
Nor  have  the  latter  limited  themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  regular  schools, — the  Phipps  Institute  of  Phil.idel- 
phia,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York  owe  their 
support  to  the  munificence  of  men  who  carry  no  title  and 
no  decoration  higher  than  this;     "American  citiKen." 

Finally,  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  post-gradu- 
ate instruction  offered  to  practitioners.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  make  the  statement  that  the  Post-Graduate 
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mutual  appreciation  of  motives^  methods^  labors,  and  co- 
operation. That  is  what  makes  us  rejoice  that  the  ocean 
is  getting  narrower  from  year  to  year,  and  that  we  do 
not  require,  with  Carnegie,  an  emperor  to  preach  or  dic- 
tate peace  to  the  nations.  Harmony,  fraternity,  and 
solidarity  begin  in  the  field  and  under  the  flag  of  healing 
and  preventive  medicine. 
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AM)  LOWER  STRATA  OF  SOCIETY  IN 
FIGHTING  DISEASE 

tK         *^  Executive  Committee  has  permitted  me  to  aid  in 
^  ^    ^representation,  on  this  platform,  of  the  medical  pro- 
^ssion.     If  there  be  any  labor  connected  with  this  task 
*    honor,  it  is  a  labor  of  love.     From  the  medical  profes- 
lon  came  the  first  knowledge  of  the  disease  you  are  going 
^    ^ght  and  to  help  in  exterminating.     It  was  from  the 
^^dical  profession  that  originated  the  attempts  at  and  the 
^^ccess   in   relieving   or  removing   danger-breeding   symp- 
^'^^s.     No  body  should  be  guilty  of  stating  or  believing^ 
^hat  one  man  or  one  effort  could  cause  light  to  be  shed 
^Uch  as   there   is   to-day.     There  is  no  subcelestial  deity 
^  change  "  the  earth  which  was  without  form  and  void^ 
^nd  the  darkness  upon  its  face,  and  create  sudden  light." 
The  practical   lesson   to  be   derived  therefrom  by  all  of 
^s  is  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  not  to  look  for  the  at- 
tainment of  far-reaching  and  blissful  results  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  man  or  woman.     If  tuberculosis  is  known 
Detter  to-day,  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  many, 
and  of  centuries.     If  it  is  to  be  exterminated,  it  takes 
the  sympathy  and   labor  of   more  than   one  person,  one 
society,  one  town,  one  country.     It  demands  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  and  every  one  in  this  hall  and  out  of  it.     May, 
what  you  have  heard  to-night  from  more  eloquent  lips, 
and  may  what  you  will  learn  when  examining  the  won- 
drous exhibition   spread  for  your  study  over  vast  halls, 
convince  you  that  in  order  to  conquer  tuberculosis,  it  takes 
the  efforts  of  yourselves  as  well  as  your  neighbors. 

Even  this  very  exhibit  proves  this  statement  No  one 
effort  could  have  called  it  from  Washington  where  it  in- 
structed thirty  thousand,  to  New  York  to  enlighten  five 
hundred  thousand.     It  is  triie  the  initiative  of  the  move- 
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of  lieulth  and  disease  and  death.  Those  who  do  not  pcr- 
eoiiittly  know  tht  dark  side  of  what  we  complacently  call 
our  civilization,  will  be  informed  about  our  tens  of 
thousands  of  Manhattan's  tenement  houses  and  their  nearly 
400,000  dark  rooms,  find  their  population,  airless,  light- 
less,  congested  and  doomed.  It  will  also  tell  you  of  sana- 
toria and  hospitals,  and  tents,  of  home  arrangements,  mostly 
cheap,  to  tdkf  tiieir  place,  of  winter  and  summer  cli- 
mates, of  altitudes,  of  iirland  and  sea  air,  and  tlie  geog- 
raphy and  topography  of  states  and  districts.  It  will 
also  enlighten  you,  uiriess  the  housekeepers  amongst  you 
know  all  about  it,  of  foods,  wholesome  or  not  so;  of  cheap 
grocery  stufi'  with  English  names  which  is  good  and  whole- 
•ome  to  the  consjjmer  though  he  be  rich,  and  proprietary 
stuff  with  Greek  or  barbarous  names  which  is  good  and 
wholesome  to  tlle  seller  though  he  sells  to  the  poor. 

All  these  things  have  been  described  in  print  a  thousand 
times  in  scores  of  languages.  But  no  book,  though  its 
binding  alone  may  cost  more  than  the  totiil  garment  of 
;  poor  human  being,  will  teach  you  anything  like  what 
see  yourselves,  hear  yourselves,  touch  yourselves. 
Locke  knew  full  well,  and  taught  before  us,  that  nothing 
enters  our  intellect  but  through  the  gates  of  our  senses. 
That  is  why  a  single  visit  here  may  teach  you  as  much  as 
ries  of  lectures.  Not  that  I  think  little  of  lectures. 
They  and  their  authors  should  be  listened  to  and  appre- 
ciated as  explanatory  and  additional,  though  some  of  them 
may  be  mine;  but  we  are  all  babies  who  learn  by  the  co- 
operation of  eye  and  touch  ond  ear.  Your  senses  when 
here  instructed  will  be  the  better  prepared  for  doing 
welcome  outside  work,  which  many  of  you  know  and 
,  Your  ear  should  even  be  used  to  listen  to  and 
know  the  dignity  of  moans  and  coughs  and  stifled  cries, 
your  eyes  should  behold  intelligently  ami  pityinglv 
the  shriveled  skin  of  emaciation,  the  hunnry  look  and  the 
suppressed  tear,  your  hand  should  know  how  to  feel  the 
pnlse  of  him  in  the  stricken  lonely  dwelling  ond  that  of 
society  besides. 

There  are  many  here  who  know  much  about  th«t.  both 
lay  and  professional  men,  and  women  of  matronly  help- 
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anybody  may  bring  to  you  and  to  yours  whooping  cough 
and  measles  and  scarlet  and  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 
More:  unless  you  help  in  fighting  the  anti-vaccination 
backwards  movement  inside  and  outside  legislatures^  they 
will  bring  you,  as  they  have  done  before,  smallpox.  If  I 
were  not  a  physician  and  a  good  citizen  I  should  say: 
Serves  you  right. 

And  it  brings  to  your  home  tuberculosis,  of  the  bones, 
skin,  glands,  or  lungs.  Who  is  there  here  who  has  not  had 
a  case,  or  not  known  a  case  amongst  friends,  of  tubercu- 
losis in  a  healthy  family  that  appeared  unexplamable  P 

This  is  the  place  to  study  the  possible  explanation  of 
what  seems  unamenable  to  it;  and  this  is  your  opportunity. 
The  exhibition  will,  like  a  play,  have  a  run  of  six  weeks. 
May  it  be  as  popular  and  more  salutary.  Six  weeks  to 
see  things  you  never  can  see  again  equally  well.  Six 
weeks  of  useful  knowledge,  indispensable  to  you  and  yours 
and  the  community  of  which  you  are  a  part. 
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This  afternoon,  I  am  told,  is  reserved  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  cliildhood,  at  rather  of 
its  causes.  AJl  of  them  are  preventable,  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  can  imagine  the  surprise  of  those  who  will  live 
about  the  year  two  thousand,  at  the  fact  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  centurj'  the  richest  commonwealths 
of  the  globe  were  hard-headed  and  cold-hearted  enough  to 
allow  tuberculosis  and  diphtheria  and  smallpox  and  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  to  go  unchecked. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  frequent  disease  among  the  young. 
Some  statistics  tell  us  that  of  one  hundred  persons  who  die 
of  tuberculosis  thirty  arc  below  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of 
two  hundred  thirty  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis — that 
is,  consumption — treated  in  a  dispensary  of  my  acquaint- 
ance within  the  last  six  weeks,  twenty-two  were  children 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  old.  That  is  nearly  ten  per 
cent.  Vastly  more  have  their  tuberculosis  in  other  organs, 
for  in  infants  and  children  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  lungs.  The  vast  majority  of  tuberculous  illnesses  occur 
in  the  bonet.  They  result  in  long  ailments  extending  over 
months  and  years,  in  deformities,  in  invalidism,  and  some- 
times in  death.  They  arc  so  frequent  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  all  hip  diseases  occur  under  ten  years ;  or  they 
occur  in  the  glandt,  where  they  result  in  swelling,  in  in- 
durations, abscesses,  and  sometimes  death.  Or  on  the 
serous  membranet ;  for  instance,  the  peritoneum.  They 
result  in  general  impairment  of  health,  or  in  local  im- 
provement, some  in  recovery,  some  in  dropsy  and  in  death. 
Or  in  the  brain  and  itt  membranet,  practically  with  abso- 
lute fatality,  or  in  general  disseminated  so-called  miliar)/ 
lubercTilotit,  which  is  nlisolutcly  fatal.  Are  there  any  here 
who  know  of  little  bodies  put  away  by  themselves,  or  by 
their  neighbors,  on  account  of  an  infectious  disease  which 
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where  no  separation  was  enforced,  under  Froebelina  thej 
died.  The  creeping  and  toddling  will  pick  up  germ-laden 
dust  from  tLe  floor,  and  swullow  and  inhule  it.  The  young 
family  will  breathe  the  close,  Infected  air  of  the  tenement 
in  which  a  mother,  father,  grandmother,  grandfather,  or 
boarder  ia  dying  of  consumption;  or  will  lick  the  disease 
from  their  unwashed  spoons  or  tumblers.  Or  they  will — 
like  yourselves — be  clad  with  the  clothing  and  dresses  con- 
taminated in  the  sickly  rooms  in  which  your  stylish  tailors 
And  milliners  have  your  articles  of  clothing  made  or  fin- 
ished. You  have  been,  or  you  will  be  told  so,  so  please 
remember  these  things  before  it  ia  too  late.  Nor  ia  it 
worth  while  to  forget  that  your  very  kindergartens,  asy- 
luma,  hospitals,  and  schools,  both  public  and  private,  may 
harbor  the  tubcrculosi.s  that  is  to  appear  at  a  later  date. 
We  are  all  dangerous,  at  least  a  percentage  of  us;  so  are 
the  school  children,  so  are  the  teachera.  What  I  say, 
however,  ia  not  meant  to  be  funereal,  but  an  encouragement 
to  aid  in  our  common  cause,  which  is  to  make  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors  and  city  and  mankind  healthy  and 
strong. 

The  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  which  met 
in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  repeated  in  part  what  we 
knew  before.  More  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion die  of  tuberculosis,  though  we  know  its  causes  and  its 
preventability.  The  latter  is  so  well  understood  that  the 
optimistic  certainty  of  its  final  extermination  is  fully 
justified.  What  we  require  to  accompliah  that  end,  ia:  auffi- 
cient  means,  the  correct  application  of  our  knowledge,  time, 
education  of  the  public,  and  good  will.  Much  has  bceo 
done  or  begun.  The  warfare  of  our  health  departments  in 
Rochester.  New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  every- 
where against  unclean  and  poisonous  milk,  attacks  the 
causes  of  tuberculosis  as  far  as  it  depends  on  cattle,  bottles 
and  stables  and  unclean  handling  and  careless  transporta- 
tion.  Success  is  incomplete,  but  in  full  view.  The  meas- 
ures thus  far  taken  protect  mainly  the  very  young.  Yon 
have  all  heard  of  the  differences  of  opinions  in  regard  tn 
tbe  frequency  or  infrequency  of  intestinal  infection  through 
raw  cow's  milk,  as  enbibited  aince  Robert  Koch,  in  the 
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a  between  open  doors  or  windows,  or  in  the  front 
I  Uicatre — if  you  are  so  lucky  to  still  have  time 
pt  a  show — not  to  speak  of  tliosc  who  contract  pneu- 
"  r  some  other  infectious  diseime  merely  because  they 
nn  open  buggy  or  automobile  in  cold  winter's 
igolnst  the  wind,  and  get  chilled  through.  It  is 
B  pneumoni.i  has  its  own  germ,  but  whnt  I  want  to 
I  upon  you  is  that  that  very  pneumonia  germ  would 
:  hurt  its  victim  if  it  had  not  been  itself  in  al- 
irith  the  cold.  Therefore,  let  mc  tell  you  some- 
fpbont  the  connection  of  catching  cold  with  tuber- 
If  with  conaumption  of  tiic  lungs.  First,  however,  a. 
I  another  predisposing  or  a  concomitant  cause  of 
,  namely,  scrofula.  Now,  that  name  means 
vulnerability  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
infants  and  children.  Skin  diseases  snch  as 
i  and  swollen  glands  and  lips  and  nose,  and  run- 
I  and  eyelids,  with  a  tendency  to  ulceration  and 
P*ecovery— that  is  what  was  called  scrofula.  Wlien 
t  Was  found  that  these  conditions  were  often  the  fore- 
s  of  tuberculosis  or  pulmonary  consumption,  strings 
f  books  and  pampblels  and  endless  essays  were  written 
1  the  relations  of  scrofula  and  consumption.  In  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge  we  now  know  that  germs  will  stick 
,  only  to  sore  membranes,  and  may  thus  cause  consumption 
liy  being  carried  inside.  Imagine  you  were  in  constant 
or  intimate  contact  with  an  infection-breeding  germ.  It 
ennnot  enter  you  or  your  circulation  unless  there  is  a  break 
surface,  just  as  a  yellow  fever  or  malaria-laden 
mosquito  cannot  get  at  you  as  long  as  your  netting  is  per- 
fect. A  friend  of  mine,  healthy  and  vigorous,  a  doctor 
in  large  practice  until  he  died  thirty-two  years  ago,  was 
quietly  picking  his  cheek  on  which  he  felt  an  irritation, 
and  broke  a  small  pimple.  He  was  treating  erysipelas 
cases  at  that  time.  Indeed,  wc  saw  a  score  then  where  we 
see  scarcely  one  nowadays.  He  died  of  erysipelas  in  his 
brain  membranes  five  days  after.  That  was  in  1876.  The 
erysipelas  germ,  with  which  we  became  acquainted  as  late 
aa  1883,  "  Fchleisen's  coccus."  though  covering  his  akin 
in  numberless  masses,  would  not  have  entered  his  eircula- 
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hands.  They  may  invade  the  nose,  mouth  and  the  throat. 
Unless,  however,  they  find  a  trifling  wound  which  may  be 
microseopically  small,  they  eannot  eiltcr  the  eireulation. 
Wounds  or  sores  are  frequent.  They  result  from  lesions 
caused  by  a  foreign  body  entering  the  nose;  a  wound  on 
the  skin,  a  burn  of  the  mouth  caused  by  hot  water  or 
apices,  by  a  previous  illness  of  the  throat,  or  by  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  a  scratch — or  a  cold. 

The  latter  means  or  causes  a  local  or  extensive  conges- 
tion on  some  part  of  the  interior  cavities,  with  or  without 
the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  with  or  without  fever.  The 
epithelium  of  the  surface  is  thrown  off,  and  influenza, 
diphtheria,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  scrofula,  meningitis, 
tuberculosis  walk  right  in.  And  now  just  here  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  for  preventives.  The  thing  is  so  simple  that 
I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  it.  Everybody  knows  it,  or  be- 
lives  he  knows,  after  he  has  been  told,  and  so  simple  that 
it  is  treated  with  neglect.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  colds 
than  to  cure  them.  Keep  your  mucous  membranes  healthy, 
keep  your  nose  clean  and  your  mouth ;  have  the  tonsils,  when 
too  large,  resected,  not  exsected;  that  means  they  should 
not  be  removed  in  their  totality.  That  large  adenoids 
should  be  removed  is  almost  universally  recognised;  those 
of  yon  who  snore  or  have  snoring  children  should  practise 
irrigation  of  the  nose  and  throat  by  pouring  a  warm  salt 
solution — si  I  to  one  thousand — into  the  nostrils  from  a  cup, 
not  from  a  medicine  dropper,  not  from  an  atomizer,  nor 
from  a  douche  bottle,  once  or  twice  a  day.  By  this  gentle 
irrigation  you  avoid  ear  troubles,  and  the  growth  of  small 
and  at  first  innocent  adenoids,  and  the  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense of  operations  on  the  nose.  Further,  take  a  cold 
1  getting  up,  with  friction  all  over  your  fourteen  or 
sixteen  square  feet  of  surface.  It  will  improve  the  cir- 
culation of  the  skin,  and  thereby  relieve  and  strengthen  the 
heart.  What  is  good  for  you  is  good  for  your  two-ycnr- 
old  children,  with  very  rare  exceptions  to  l>e  ordered  by 
doctor.  However,  they  say  a  friend  of  mine  has 
written  a  book  lately  in  which  he  makes  light  of  the  clean- 
of  the  skin  as  attained  by  daily  or  frequent  bathing. 
I  claim,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  circulation  becomes 
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The  invitation  of  your  Executive  Committee  permits 
me  to  speak  to  you,  and  tile  Ntw  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  which  has  always  revered  tbe  great  names  of 
Johns  Hopkins  nnd  of  Baltimore,  has  delegdted  me  to 
convey  to  you  its  good  wishes  and  hearty  congratulations 
upon  the  inauguration  of  tliis  new  Library  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

of  the  Academy  flatter  ourselves  on  owning, — sec- 
ond only  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Library,  which  takes 
precedence  over  all  medical  libraries  of  the  world, — the 
largest  and  best  assorted  collection  of  books  and  maga- 
sines  in  this  country.  At  tbe  same  lime,  the  emulation  of 
Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Boston  and  Baltimore  is  welcomed 
by  us  with  hearty  sympathy.  We  have  had  remarkable 
success  with  our  librnrv.  While  benefiting  us,  it  has  given 
us  opportunities  to  serve  others.  For  a  nominal  sum  we 
could  supply  San  Francisco  with  23.000  well- selected 
books  and  magazines,  and  thousands  were  sent  after  the 
earthquake  and  fire  censed  vying  with  one  another  in  their 
fury.  We  have  often  enjoyed  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
helpful  contributions  to  the  rising  libraries  of  smaller 
cities,  and  have  stepped  in  when  the  insufficient  means 
and  methods  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Libraries  had 
partially  failed.  What  our  library  has  signally  succeeded 
in,  is  tbe  improvement  in  our  opportunities  and  facilities, 
and  its  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  colleagues. 
The  number  of  our  readers,  who  enjoy  their  studies  in  as 
solemn  silence  as  that  of  tbeir  church,  has  increased  from 
S,B8S  in  isgi  to  16,133  in  1908.  In  1891  the  library 
contained  over  40,000  volumes  and  12,000  pamphlets,  and 
took  -lOO  current  periodicals;  in  1908.  77,6l8  volumes, 
44,000  pamphlets,  nnd   1,468   periodicals. 

Its  value  to   us  exceeds  even  the  facilities  it  gives   n> 
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Our  library  has 


to  study  and  to  leam;  we  ha 
position  as  the  chief  centre  o 
City  and  State  of  New  York, 
lance  is  due  to  our  library, — 
our  new  building,  which  we  t 
small,  so  greatly  improved  oui 
done  for  us  what  any  great  collection  does  for  others  and 
will  do  for  yon.  The  taste  for  learning  has  been  stim- 
nlated.  The  literature  of  our  country  and  that  of  Europe 
■a  more  extensively  known  and  utilised-  As  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreig^n  languages  is  more  general  with  us  Amer- 
icans than  it  is  in  Europe,  so  the  medicine  of  Europe  is 
better  known  amongst  us  thnn  is  ours  in  Europe.  It  must 
strike  you  thnt  American  medical  books  display  moch  uni- 
versal library  information  culled  from  all  countries,  while 
those  of  Europe,  with  rare  esceptions,  only  that  which 
emanates   from   the    Individual   nation. 

With  the  love  of  learning,  a  habit  of  original  research 
is  established;  the  respect  for  what  has  preceded  yon 
grows  together  with  the  appreciation  of  what  is  constantly 
accomplished  by  your  neighbors.  When  we  Icnm  that 
what  we  believed  to  be  a  discovery  of  ours  is  really  a 
prior  discovery  of  somebody  else,  and  that  our  alleged 
new  scientific  facts  and  data  are  ns  old  at  least  as  some 
of  the  liills,  modesty  is  inculcated  into  some  of  us.  Where 
such  modesty  takes  root,  it  restores  and  cre-atcs  anew  mu- 
tual respect  between  professional  men  b  " 
proves  the  character  of  our  writings,  which  occasionally, — 
some  say  too  often, — -is  hash,  or,  what  is  worse,  rehash; 
and  diminishes,  we  fenently  pray,  their  number.  Indeed, 
I  dimly  remember  being  told  by  a  plain-speaking  and 
courageous  man. —  I  am  forbidden  ever  to  recall  his 
— that  the  number  of  1,000-pnge  text-books  and  the  legion 
of  magazines  and  magazine  essays  might  be  reduced  with- 
out harm  to  you  and  me.  He  also  was  heretic  enough  to 
sny  thnt  publishers  should  not  be  the  sole  fontei  et 
origirtet  of  our  copious  literature,  and  suggested  that  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  chairs  of  babies  to  the  level  of 
the  dining  table  of  the  delighted  family  no  new  medical 
cyclopedia  was  required. 
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It  is  true  that  no  library  building  is  of  any  use  with- 
out ita  competpnt  library, — like  a  man  without  a  soul, — 
and  books  are  nought  but  lifeless  skeletons  unless  they 
are  rend  and  heeded.  Our  old  yet  eternally  young  Hip- 
pocrates has  told  us  that  "the  physician  must  know  what 
they  knew  before  him  unless  he  means  to  deceive  himself 
and  others."  So  you  want  readers  for  your  books, — they 
are  seeds  without  flowers  unless  read, — and  memories  to 
hold  what  has  been  read. 

One  of  the  great  books  was  Auenbrugger  on  Percussion. 
It  remnined  unheeded  or  forgotten  for  forty  years.  Then 
Corviaart  translated  it  into  French.  The  translation  was 
forgotten  fur  twenty  years  until  Laennec  immortalized  it 
and  still  more  himself.  So  much  time  was  lost,  and  so 
much  opportunity. 

Paracelsus  and  Morgagni  taught  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  visceral  syphilis.  John  Hunter,  the  experimenter, 
great  enough  to  be  forgiven  for  his  dictum;  "  Do  not 
think,  try," — had  not  read  and  did  not  know  of  it  until 
Ricord  fifty  years  later  taught  emphatically  what  was 
known  three  centuries  and  one  century  before.  The  same 
Ricord  denied  as  late  as  1838  the  dangers  of  secondary 
and  constitutional  lesions  of  lues,  though  the  sixteenth 
century  teems  with  penal  laws  for  doctors  and  barbers 
who  neglected  the  carefully  described  infectious  disease 
which  killed  or  mutilated  tens  of  thousands.  Ricord's  au- 
thority was  so  great  that  his  heresy,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, cost  us  many  of  our  patients  and  it  took  us  long 
before  we  got  rid  of  his  mistakes.  There  are  some  few 
here  who  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  curse  of 
that  ignorance. 

As  early  as  18.'i0  Eisenmann  taught  the  dangers  of  oph- 
thalmia of  the  newborn.  Thousands  of  preventable  cases 
of  blindness  might  have  been  treated  and  cured  with  clean- 
liness and  bis  chlorine  solution.  But  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence reigned  supreme  for  another  half  century,  until  in 
1881  Crede  repeated  the  lessons  which  were  learned  and 
minded  in  Europe,  learned  and  little  minded  in  America. 
We  cannot  plead  ignorance,  we  quietly  submit  to  our  indo- 
lence.    We  prefer  to  build  asylums  for  the  blind  after  we 
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very  simple  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  small 
amounts  of  starch  in  the  saliva  of  very  young  infants^ 
even  of  the  newborn.  The  results  were  affirmative,  and 
facilitated  a  sensible  and  safe  modification  of  cow's  milk 
for  feeding  purposes.  They  were  followed  by  many,  and 
experience,  experiments,  and  chemistry  proved  again  what 
people  felt  sure  they  knew  before, — that  a  nursing  woman 
was  no  cow,  and  raw  cow's  milk  was  not  human  milk,  fit 
for  the  exclusive  feeding  of  the  human  baby.  That  looks 
simple,  and  is  simple.  But  to  some  it  is  still  simpler  not 
to  know  even  the  most  accessible  literature,  and  more 
profitable  to  fill  the  greedy  ears  of  unsophisticated  re- 
porters and  readers  of  sensational  newspapers  with  the 
riches  of  their  accumulated  ignorance. 

Ignorance  such  as  this,  and  a  thousand  other  varieties, 
it  is  the  domain  of  libraries  to  remove,  and  thereby  to 
fortify  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  to  connect  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past,  to  fill  the  gaps  between  centuries,  to 
render  the  literature, — that  means  the  minds,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  all  nations, — accessible  to  their  neighbors,  and 
thus  to  aid  in  demonstrating  and  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  science  and  of  mankind.  Thus,  great  libraries  are 
amongst  the  most  influential  fertilizers  of  the  soil  on  which 
mutual  respect  and  help,  and  amity  and  eternal  peace 
may  be  expected  to  thrive. 
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There  are  several  things  I  take  for  granted.  You  ap' 
proached  the  study  of  medicine  well  prepared.  For  iludg' 
ing  iUelf  must  be  learned  by  protracted  application,  in  the 
same  way  that  muscles  cannot  be  developed  into  power  and 
endurance  without  prolonged  and  systematic  exercise.  Then 
you  worked  hard  your  four  years.  I  feel  certain  you  know 
quite  n  good  deal;  there  may  be  even  those  who  know 
it  all,  and  mor^  confidently  now  than  twenty  years  hence. 
You  have  even  succeeded  in  informing  your  professors  of 
things  they  were  courageous  and  inquisitive  enough  to 
ask  you  about. 

So  I  approach  my  tusk  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence. 
Still,  I  thouglit  my  young  friends  nnd  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present  would  not  object  to  listening  to  some  re- 
marks— fragmentary  though  they  be — by  one  who  has 
only  one  claim,  which  is  that  he  has  served  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  vocation  what  they  call  a  great  many  years, 
and  is  sure  of  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  he  meant  to  give 
to  his  profession  and  to  the  people  what  little  he  may 
have  possessed  of  brain  and  heart. 

You  are  at  the  threshold  of  your  career.  Leaving  the 
institution  which  gave  you  much  information  and  some 
training,  you  would  have  more  callousness  than  I  credit 
you  with,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
profession, — the  doors  of  which  are  ajar  for  you, — and 
what  it  stands  for.  After  you  have  once  entered,  most  of 
you  will  not  be  willing  or  able  to  leave  it.  If  most  of 
what  can  be  said  of  our  profession  enlightens  you  and 
warms  your  heart,  Medicine  purified  and  purifying  will 
have  gained  new  apostles. 

The  progress  of  medical  science  and  art  in  America  has 

not    been    the    mere    adoption    of    continental    European 
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Bchievements.  These  were  cultivated  by  the  governments : 
our  democratic  institutions,  however,  did  not  permit  that — 
our  medical  schools  were  all  private  enterprises  until  ■ 
comparatively  short  time  ago.  It  has  been  the  profession 
— that  means  the  country  and  city  doctors — that  has  aided 
the  schools  in  every  progress,  and  often  taken  the  initia- 
tive. The  lengthening  of  the  courses  of  instruction  from 
a  few  months  to  two  years,  to  three  years,  and  to  four 
years;  the  enforcement  of  a  more  advanced  education  pre- 
liminary to  matriculation;  the  introduction  of  State  ex- 
amining boards;  the  prevention,  as  far  as  possible  under 
laws  which  sometimes  favor  incomp stents  and  criminals,  of 
fraud  and  quacks  and  diploma  mills;  the  demands  for  the 
extension  of  clinical  instruction^in  which  our  average 
school  is  still  fifty  j-ears  behind  Europe— the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  laboratories ;  the  early  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  an  ethical  behavior;  the  abrogation  of  obnoxious 
claims  on  the  window-signa  and  of  specialistic  advertise- 
ments— they  have  all  been  the  result  of  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  democratic  profession.  Thus  it  happened 
that  if  ever  there  was  in  its  ranks  a  man  who  was  not  a 
gentleman,  he  was  obliged,  if  he  meant  to  be  counted  in, 
to  at  least  behave  like  one.  In  that  respect  we  lire  far 
ahead  of  Europe,  where  they  are  at  present  engaged  in 
wishing  for  a  code  of  ethics  which  we  abrogated  a  few 
years  ago.  when  the  profession  at  large  became  awnre  of 
the  fact  that  a  professional  man  requires  only  the  in- 
stinct and  the  beliavior  of  a  gentleman^ without  threats, 
or  coercion,  or  fines.  These  are  some  of  the  things  our 
profession  stood  for  and  stands  for. 

You  notice  1  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong  as  a  private.  I  am  just  as  proud  of  our 
officers  and  leaders. 

Our  America  has  not  failed  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  medicine.  According  to  long-established  British  habits, 
fortified  by  the  teachings  of  French  medicine  .such  as  it 
was  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  American  medi- 
cine has  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  close  observation  and 
clinical  experience.  Since  Pasteur,  when  the  laboratory 
conquered  its  place  alongside  of  clinical  work,  we  hare 
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Tiot  waited  long  before  taking  our  place  with  the  moat 
successful  investigators  of  Europe.  Among  our  living 
lenders,  I  count  with  pride  Weir  Mitchell,  Theobold  Smith, 
md  Reginald  Fit!!  of  Harvard,  S.  J.  Meltzer  and  Simon 
Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.— the  latter  if  not 
the  creator  at  least  the  most  successful  fosterer  of  the 
lerum  against  cerebro- spinal  meningitis;  Herman  Biggs 
and  Wm.  H.  Park  of  the  New  York  Health  Department; 
William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins — whom  on  account 
"  originnl  discoveries,  broad  general  information,  and 
ninent  service  as  an  eloquent  lecturer  and  xpeaker  I 
should  mention  as  facile  princeps — -the  present  head,  if 
there  be  any,  of  American  Medicine. 

What  more  does  the  medical  profession  stand  for? 
These  fifty-six  years  I  have  tried  to  solve  that  question  by 
close  observation  in  private  practice  amongst  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  in  public  work  amongst  the  medical  societies  and 
institutions,  in  the  individual  sick  room,  and  in  tbe  pro- 
fession's public  etTorts  as  sanitarians,  in  prevention  and  in 
:ure.  I  have  never  found  the  profession  wanting,  though 
.  assure  you  tlie  life  of  a  physician  is  a  hard  one,  even 
of  him  who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  who  do  not  esaclly 
emain  poor  in  worldly  possessions. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  or  rather  I  hope,  that  most  of 
'ou  are  preparing  for  a  general  practice  amongst  your 
countrymen.  I  hope  so,  for  the  general  practitioner  is 
the  most  dignified,  the  most  useful,  the  broadest  member 
profession.  He  may  conquer  a  happy  life  if  he 
be  satisfied  with  the  rewards  of  a  cWr  conscience  and 
'.  knowledge  of  manifold  interminable  duties  well  per- 
formed in  manly  usefulness.  If  there  be  a  poetical  vein 
in  him  tic  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients  were  only  specialists.  One  was  a  smith, 
:  a  blunderer,  one  was  a  beauty  only.  The  loveliest 
of  them  all  was  he  who  sent  epidemics  and  cured  them, 
who  was  the  poet,  the  musician,  the  dancer,  Apollo. 

Are  you  looking  for  pleasant  days,  healthy  occupation, 
quiet  nights,  regular  meals,  financial  success,  popular 
recognition,  warm  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  you 
have  benefited  or  in  whose  service  you  have  sacrificed  your 
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comfort  and  your  heallli,  with  or  without  success? — Yon 
are  young,  the  world  is  wide — turn  your  ship  and  steer  I 
in  other  directions,  seek  other  fields  of  labor.  For  you  may 
be  disappointed.  From  the  orator  at  the  semi-centennlitl 
celebration  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  I  quote 
the  following  lines;  "  Perhaps  some  of  you  remember 
having  gazed  at  a  statue  at  Munich.  It  represents  a  yontb 
climbing  upward,  passing  disdainfully  the  golden  calf  to 
attain  what  he  evidently  believes  to  be  a  crown  of  lanrel 
in  the  hands  of  the  goddess.  What  be  finally  snatches  ii 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Still  he  climbs,  may  be  to  reach  the 
stars,  to  which  the  poet-philosopher  bids  us  bitch  our 
wagons.  In  spite  of  failures,  a  wide  horizon  our  friends — 
old  and  young — are  admonished:  hitcb  your  wagon  to  the 
stars.  Not  everyone  falls  like  Icarus,  and  the  horiion 
enlarges  from  the  heights.  Unless,  however,  that  boriion 
be  vast,  both  the  morals  and  the  science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine will  suffer.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  also  that 
neither  pare  scientists  nor  practitioners  should  ever  for- 
get that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two  classes. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  pure  scientist,  tlie  narrow  ' 
laboratory  man,  looked  upon  practice  as  inferior,  and  the 
practitioner  upon  pure  science  as  bej'ond  the  pale  and  t 
practical.  Helmboltz,  however,  than  whom  the  whole  cen- 
tury has  provided  no  more  intense  worker  in  pure  science, 
proclaimed  that  pure  science  is  not  the  aim  of  man;  that 
you  may  dignify  it  in  two  ways  only — either  by  enlarg- 
ing or  by  applying  it. 

Apply  what  you  know,  and  daily  learn,  in  the  com- 
munity's service.  There  is  no  power  more  worth  possess- 
ing and  more  inestimable  than  life  and  health.  Mind 
what  is  inscribed  over  the  gate  of  a  Swiss  Hospital: 
■'  Res  sacra  miser,"  misery  is  sacred.  So  yonr  patient, 
yoiir  community,  are  sacred. 

Nobody  has  more  opportunities  to  lecogniKe  that  than 
the  general  practitioner.  Only  do  not  forget,  I  beg  of 
you,  that  you  must  be  what  you  set  out  for,  a  general 
practitioner.  Your  horizon  is  naturally  so  much  wider 
than  that  of  the  specialist  with  equal  gifts,  industry,  and 
interests  that  harder  work  and  more  altruistic  abnegation 
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are  demanded  of  you.  You  cannot  know  everything,  you 
have  less  dexterity  in  certain  applications ;  may  not  enter 
into  competition  iu  the  intricate  ailmcnt.i  of  the  eye  or  ear; 
but  your  human  interests  are  wider  on  account  of  your 
varied  occupation,  of  your  contact  with  the  people,  their 
families,  habits.  Inheritances,  circuoi stances,  mode  and 
place  of  living,  joys  and  sufferings.  In  a  century  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  sectarian  clergyman  as  a  home 
adviser  decreases  and  the  lecture  hall  takes  the  place  of 
the  local  church,  the  doctor  was,  and  is.  or  should  be  to- 
day, the  adviser  and  friend  of  his  confiding  clientele  and 
his  town.  It  is  he  that  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  private 
knd    the    family    doctor,    the    sanitarian    of    the    town    or 

,  county,  and  the  trusted  teacher  of  hygienic  principles  which 
■re  the  same  in  city  and  country,  big  or  small  places,  and 
differ  only  in  their  application  to  the  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  have  quite  often  seen  my  brother  practitioner  in 
that  position, — the  esteemed  friend  and  revered  authority, 
mainly  of  the  educated  part  of  the  population.  Still,  Iiis 
is  uphill  work.  For  in  our  present  generation  some  fake 
informnlion  is  greedily  caught  up  from  pretentious  daily 
prints  whose  overbearing  assertion  of  knowledge  is  read- 
ily shared  by  a  thousand  re.iders,  of  the  class  whose  cir- 
cumstances allow  them  not  to  give  their  whole  days  to 
business  or  labor.  The  mechanic  and  working  man  who 
is  kept  busy  all  day  has  no  time  for  the  by-ways  of  semi- 
information.  In  many  of  the  well-dressed  and  fed  and 
housed  people,  the  cumulated  ignorance,  which  is  always 
combined  with  presumptuous  vanity,  leads  to  dire  conse- 
quences. Thus  it  happens  that  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
tries sentimental  ism  and  fanaticism  are  running  amuck. 
In  England,  the  anti- vivisection  movement — which  means 
the  tight  against  animal  experimentation  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  study  and  prevention  of  infectious  diseases — 

I    has  led  fanaticism  into  the  cool  statement  of  unmitigated 

I  nntruths ;  and  that  against  vaccination — which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  century — to  the  proposal  made,  according  to 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  by  the  ladies  of  both  scses  that 
one  of  them  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Dixon,  the  head  of  the 

:   State  Board  of  Health  in  Pennsylvania — or  if  he 
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r^frnw.  lif-i  Dt  N-r.  c:  ib?  Phili&Iphi*  Board  of 
Health,  on  tif?  Tclrr.  si-T-^i  I:-;  down  with  %  sznAlIpox 
p/iti«int.  I:  wtf  -.:c  -ist^.  iow-rTer.  wLat  tL^t  sandwich- 
injj  wijiild  d./  ::•  :i-^  i.ir.*-:.  or  for  one  or  his  bed-fel- 
lows, or  tor  i^i'tzLC't.  :r  ::.r  *=.ilIr->T. 

What  dtyen  zznt  ir^r-t^*::'::  •t.ind  for  in  connection  with 
thpJK^  questioci  ? 

In  4«}Die  co'intr.-:-*  :f  F.-ri:.pr  :t  L^*  *::cci?eded  in  in- 
struct in^r  the  pe»:;!'^  i-'i  ih-r  z«-*vrmn:ent».  German v  is 
a  vacrinatinz  ctiinTrj.  *-'i  know*  no  «inaIIpos.  In  the 
Franco- Pnw.^ian  wir  •::"  IS"  -71  the  Germans  lost  of  their 
one  and  a  half  milli-jr.*  ■:•:  **;-Idier*  43f)  from  smallpox,  the 
Fr»-nch.  i.^.hr*".  F.-iti-r.-'.v  ::  riv*  tn  leim  and  to  know; 
it  pays  still  bettrr  to  hr  znidrd  by  knowledge. 

What  has  the  pr'>frss:':n  done  in  c»3nnection  with  the 
other  important  qurs!i«»n  I  mvntioned.  that  o£  animal  ex- 
prri mentation,  which  is  the  foiindition  of  modern  physi- 
'jJoiTA-.  and — to  brin;;  ti>  niitt^r  very  near  you — of  life-sav- 
inis  -Mrrum  treatment? 

Not   mach.   indeed   :••>   little   that   it   has   fallen    into  the 

trap  of  adopting  thr  nickname  given  t'or  research  experi- 

i:t-n ration    by    its    t.-nrmi--'.    viz..    the    term    **  vivisection," 

^i.ic!i  should  nevtrr  pi-ss  thr  lips  of  a  scientific  doctor  ex- 

-:^t  in  quotation.     Aniiiiil  rxprrimentation   is  almost  sup- 

:r^*^'i  in  Great  Britain.  th»-  country  of  many  fads  along- 

-izr    •:'  ag^res-sive  sutfrasittism.     The  result  for  England 

-  'ii:  its  physiology  i«>  inferior  to  that  of  the  world,  and 

-j.l:  ^r-m    in    English  scienti^^t  looks   for  the  confirmation 

L    L   ;\i«cniible   hypothesis   he  must  go  to   France   for  an 

ui:Mm^.tT  to  studv. 

-jia  'T-  here?     For  thirty  years  annually  we  had  to  go 

^    -^  ?anT  TO  defend  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  and 

-.e    'r-»uie    igainst  the  attacks  of  unemployed,   idle  well- 

•.truuu£«    T. —  I*  the  case  may  be. — ill-meaning,  hysterical 

!■    .'ji    XHwricai.  mostly  childless,  persons  of  Iwth  sexes. 

Vlvii  -    -avr   ilways  blamed  the  medical  profession  for  is 

;ii   •    >aa    HWUDied  a  defensive  position,  instead  of  pre- 

iruui  'He    •••jsiacure.   the   Governor,    and    the    public   at 

.-tr  'vuicii    ieieirttes   them,   for  the   alwavs   renewed   at- 

leu  on  -LauudLU  experimentation  by  friendly  and  i>o))ulnr 
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instruction  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  I  do  not  apeak 
of  interviews  wliich  are,  as  a  rule,  superficial,  thought- 
less, haphazard,  aomelimes  merply  advertising  schemes  on 
the  part  of  notoriety  seekers.  I  mean  essays,  not  drawn 
out.  but  brief  enough,  in  plain  popular  language,  without 
Latin  and  Greek  technical  terms.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  there  are  doctors  left  who  know  English,  and  who 
know  how  to  write  it. 

It  will  not  do  to  blame  our  legislatures  for  the  frequency 
of  the  attacks  on  science  and  art  and  for  their  indisposi- 
tion to  side  with  what  at  the  same  time  is  the  contest  of 
the  profession  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  as  long 
as  we  have  been  supine  and  indolent.  However,  as  late 
as  this  year,  at  least,  a  self -constituted  committee  of  medi- 
cal men  has  prepared  a  score  of  popular  and  withal  scien- 
tific papers  on  the  value  and  significance  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation, for  the  use  of  the  public  in  magazines,  and 
in  leaflets  for  the  instruction  of  legislators.  What  has 
been  the  immediate  result?  Two  hearings  before  full  and 
well-informed  and  sympathizing  legislative  committees, 
and  the  burial  in  committee  of  the  a nti -vivisect! on  bills 
presented  by  well-meaning  and  ill-disposed  ladies,  and 
well-paid  and  nothing  else  lawyers.  The  leaflets  may  be 
had  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  17  West  Forty-third  Street;  they  contain 
whatever  you  and  I,  the  doctors  and  the  public,  need  to 
know  on  the  subject  of  animal  experimentation.  They  are 
easy  reading,  instructive,  and  convincing.  It  is  proper 
that  we,  the  people,  should  be  watchful  nnd  jcilous  in  re- 
gard to  our  legislators  and  Executive  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  mistakes  made  in  our  service,  but  in  regard 
to  our  rights  and  their  duties  we  are  too  lenient  to  our- 
selves and  too  exacting  with  them  when  we  believe  we  have 
done  enough  in  electing  them  and  sending  them  on  their 
errands,  and  then  foam  at  their  mistakes  or  ill-deeds  re- 
sulting from  their  ignorance  in  matters  foreign  to  them, 
or  of  many  of  them,  which  we  were  not  alert  enough  in 
correcting.     We  owe  them  information. 

The  science  of  hygiene  owes  its  origin  and  development 

to     two    causes, — first,     humanitarianism;     second,     utilita- 
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Tbe  first  owes  its  existence  to  the  smipathiiing 
human  heart;  the  second,  to  the  problems  of  necessttr 
Tiewed  from  the  point  of  politieal  economy.  When,  in 
February.  1848.  Virehow.  then  a  roun;;  man.  was  sent 
to  Upper  Silesia  to  study  the  epidemic  typhus  which  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  subjects  of  the  Hohenzollem  family 
to  an  immense  degree,  he  returned  with  his  report  founded 
on  his  obsercation  of  the  liring-.  the  starring,  the  sick,  ajtd 
the  dead — that  what  was  wanted  to  prevent  the  scourge 
was  less  medical  treatment  than  the  improvement  of  tbe 
social  conditions  of  the  dirty,  hungry,  starved,  bigoted,  and 
ignorant   population. 

He  looked  for  safety,  not  in  drugs,  but  in  culture^ — in 
social  reforms,  in  education  and  its  daughters — liberty 
and  prosperity^ — -in  full  and  complete  democracy.  He  ad- 
vised popular  education,  agricultural  schools,  the  raising 
and  teaching  of  the  numerous  orphans,  the  building  of 
roads— ^indeed,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  social  era. 
In  a  journal  founded  in  the  same  year  of  the  political 
revolution  of  1848.  he  also  proclaimed  what  should  be  the 
gospel  of  every  physician :  '"  The  physicians  arc  the 
natural  attorneys  of  the  poor,  and  the  social  problem  is 
to  a  great  extent  part  of  their  jurisdiction."  In  connection 
with  that,  he  demanded  a  reform  of  the  nursing  of  the 
sick,  which  should  be  obligatory;  also  the  possibility  of 
a  hygienic  existence;  also  a  reform  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  meJical  teaching,  and  in  state  medicine.  Yon  can 
imagine  what  happened.  He  was  deprived  of  most  of  his 
positions  in  the  University,  but  the  spirit  the  Government 
had  called  up  was  indomitable,  and  the  stone  they  thought 
of  rejecting  became  the  cornerstone  of  modem  medicine 
and  of  political  liberalism. 

That  is  one  thing  the  medical  profession  must  stand  for, 
but  it  wants  allies— yon,  all  and  every  one 

The  heart  alone  will  never  be  a  proficient  factor  in  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  hygiene.  That  requires,  without 
excluding  sentiment,  knowledge  and  the  application  of 
logic.  Th.it  is  why  anti-viv i section! sts  .ind  anti-v 
tionism  play  such  havoc  through  scjiti mentality.  Utilit*- 
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I  created  by  the  necessity  and  the  natural  ego- 
tism of  an  individual  or  of  society,  which  tries  to  protect 
itself  against  the  contagious  diseases  of  its  neighbors. 
The  tnediteval  Icprn  houses  had  nitthing  to  do  with  sym- 
pathy or  pity- — people  merely  imprisoned  the  sick  to  .pro- 
tect the  well. 

Jenner's  vaccination,  the  most  influential  preventive  of 
a  whole  century,  was  meant  to  protect  the  well,  and  has 
succeeded  in  exterminating  smallpox  in  countries  whose 
hygiene  is  not  controlled  by  capricious  ignorance.  The 
practice  of  cleaning  streets  and  sewers,  the  very  building 
of  sewers,  and  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  were 
necessitated  by  the  imminence  of  cholera  and  the  fear 
lest  the  population  might  be  diminished.  Since  1840  Nor- 
way has  reduced  its  2000  lepers  to  200. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  called  by  the  misnomer'"  lower  classes."  that  is  those 
who  suff'cr  most  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  mainly 
pulmonary  consumption — have  long  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  malady  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  improper 
or  incompetent  social  conditions,  and  that  the  ejctermina- 
tion  of  the  great  plague  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  social 
question.  Virchow's  eoncbisions,  drawn  from  his  experi- 
-  ence  with  pestilential  typhus,  apply  with  the  same  force 
to  tulicrculosis,  which,  though  it  be  n  preventable  disease, 
cannot  be  prevented  ao  long  as  the  origin  and  the  deleteri- 
ousness  of  pulmonary  and  other  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
atemmed  by  ample  space,  air,  isolation,  rest,  food,  and  ap- 
propriate medication.  So  long  as  these  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, whatever  leads  to  the  realization  of  preventing  or 
curing  should  be  welcome.  In  that  light  the  fight  for  high 
tariff  or  low  tariff,  or  merely  political  problems  appears 
criminally  insignificant;  and  the  movements  in  favor  of 
enabling  the  millions  of  unfavored,  hungry,  uneducated 
people  to  live  a  human  existence — call  these  movements 
liberal,  humanitarian,  or  socialistic — find  their  ready  ex- 
planation. For  you  and  for  millions,  religion  and  good 
citizenship  may  be  made  equally  effective  in  promoting  hu- 
man welfare. 

Water-borne  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  are  still  fre* 
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quent.  Other  outbreaks  are  due  to  milk;  a  large  nuinlKr 
of  cases,  hundreds  of  epidemics,  have  been  traced  to  n 
single  tuilk  route.  One  such  occurred  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
a  little  while  ago.  Typhoid  fever  in  tlie  family  of  the 
farmer  or  amongst  the  employees  has  been  found  to  infect 
extensive  neighborhoods.  Strict  sanitary  regulations  are 
liable  to  be  effective;  more  effective  is  the  obedience  to 
these.  Inspection  is  expensive, — at  least  our  legislators 
aay  so.  and  refuse  the  appropriations  required  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Boards  of  Hcnitb.  They  think  it  is  less 
expensive  to  have  our  people  die  of  typhoid  and  tober^ 
culusis,  which  are  not  expensive,  if  you  call  no  expense 
the  four  hundred  millions, — or  much  more, — for  which  the 
United  States  is  mulcted  annually  by  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  thousand  consumptives  onlv. 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  daring 
the  Governors'  Conference  at  the  White  House  last  May 
presented  figures  which  showed  that  the  decrease  in  tlie 
"  vital  assets "  of  the  country  through  typhoid  fever  in 
a  single  year  is  more  than  $.^50,000,000. '  Typhoid  fever 
is  largely  spread  by  polluted  water,  so  that  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  can  be  directly  reduced  by  the 
purification  of  city  drinking  water.  The  increased  value 
of  the  water  to  'the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  where  the 
typhoid  fever  rate  was  reduced  from  104  in  100,000  to  S6. 
by  an  efhcicnt  filtration  plant,  amounts  to  $175,000  a  year, 
of  which  $300,000  may  l>c  considered  a  real  increase  to 
the  vital  assets  of  the  city.  The  average  annual  death- 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  cities  with  contaminated  water 
aupplies,  was  reduced  from  69.4  per  100,000  to  19.8  by 
the   substitution   of  pure   water  supplies. 

There  are,  however,  cases  and  epidemics  of  typhoid 
■fever  which  cannot  be  traced  to  obvious  causes.  For 
some  years  past  many  typhoid  cases  found  no  explanation 
at  all.  A  few  years  ago  in  Strasburg,  a  number  of  cases 
which  occurred  in  the  same  family  were  traced. — after 
long  senrching  and  delay, — to  a  female  employee  who  had 
had  typhoid  a  dozen  years  previously.  Dr.  Soper,  of  New 
York,  followed  up  the  cases  of  typhoid  in  seven  different 
fainilieaj  and  found  that  they  were  all  infected  by  a 
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woman  who,— since  she  bad  had  typhoid  many  years  pre- 
■viously,  and  had  been  apparently  entirely  well, — had 
served   as   a   cook    in   all   of   tlie    families,   one   after  tlie 

Many  auch  cases  have  been  report cd.  A  year  ago, 
twenty- six  cases  occurring  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  a 
single  week,  were  finally  traced  to  the  dairymaid,  who 
had  had  typhoid  fei-er  eighteen  years  before.  If  it  were 
the  intestines  of  these  typhoid  carriers  alone  that  were 
the  seat  of  the  bacteria  and  of  infection,  we  might  hope 
to  reach  them,  though  that  would  be  difficult,  or  almost 
impossible.  An  intestine  thirty-five  feci  in  length  is  not 
easily  reached,  either  from  above  or  below,  It  is  true, 
bacilli  can  be  killed,  but  often  not  before  their  hosts, — 
poor  you  and  me, — have  been  killed  by  the  strong  and 
dangerous  measures  required.  The  case,  however,  is  still 
worse.  In  most  of  the  instances  recorded,  the  main  seat 
of  these  bacilli  is  the  gall  bladder,  which  enn  be  reached 
at  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  by  an  opera- 
tion only.  Is  Bridget  to  present  a  certificate,  before  you 
employ  her,  of  having  undergone  an  operation  for  gall- 
bladder cleaning  or  extirpation? 

One  more  word  on  typhoid  fever:  We  nil  remember 
the  so-called  Spanish  War ;  many  would  wish  to  forget 
all  about  it,  but  cannot.  Though  our  victory  was  con- 
clusive and  brilliant,  like  that  of  n  900-pound  athlete  over 
a  half-grown  invalid,  our  losses  in  men  and  cripples  sur- 
passed vastly  those  of  the  enemy.  Our  losses  by  typhoid 
fever  and  dysentery  nt  Chickamauga,  in  Cuba,  and  at 
Montauk  resulted  from  otir  culpable  neglect  of  the  sim- 
plest health  regulations.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  men 
and  women  who  gathered  at  Montauk  to  feed  and  to 
nurse,  and  the  moneys  furnished  by  volunteers,  many  more 
hundreds  would  have  perished  on  the  sand  of  Long  Island. 
We  knew  it  all,  we  forgot  all;  our  pensions,  however,  do 
not  wipe  out  the  inhumanity  of  our  neglect.  I  pray  it 
may  be  the  last  unheeded   warning. 

Meanwhile,  being  a  glorious. — and  sometimes  also  rather 
vainglorious  people,^we  boast  of  our  sanitary  aehieve- 
,  justly  so  in  a  few  respects.  The  mortality  along 
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the  formerly  fatal  Panama  Canal,  is  less  than  that  of 
Sew  York.  Some  say  that  result  is  the  outcome  of 
medical  science  and  art.  Unfortunately,  that  is  true  in 
part  only.  To  prevent  disease  and  death  tvo  things  are 
required:  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  diarases 
and  of  the  means  of  preventing  them;  second,  a  man,  or 
the  men,  to  change  knowledge  into  action.  That  is  what 
a  doctor  has  done.  His  name  is  Gorgns.  His  rank  is 
that  of  a  major,  find  he  is  an  army  doctor.  His  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  medical  research  and  esperiencc  has 
performed  the  miracle  of  making  Panama  salubrious.  It 
is  the  doctors  who  are  huilding  the  canal.  "  Dirt  docs 
not  fly"  at  the  hands  of  sliivering  and  emaciated  men. 
And  the  corpses  of  those  stricken  b}'  malaria,  and  typhoid, 
and  yellow  fever  arc  not  encouraging  to  the  survivors 
in  the  field  or  in  the  hospital  tents.  Said  "  dirt  "  flies 
only  when  the  doctors  moke  it  fly.  That  is  what  the 
medical  profession   stands    for. 

Now,   gentlemen,   your   duties    as    life-long   advisers    in 
matters   medical   and   hygienic,   and   as   conscientious   ciH- 
tens,   arc    not   limited   to    theie    questions.     There    is   the 
prohibition  hurricane, — no  longer  a  mere  wave.     The  ques- 
tion whether  alcohol  is  a  stimulant  or  depressant,  a  medi- 
eine  or  n  food,  or  a  poison,  cannot  be  discussed  here  to-day. 
\Vf  all  agre*  that  alcoholism,  both  acute  and  chronic 
m  curse   for   man   and   woman,   for   the   town   and   country, 
for  the  present  and   future  of  mankind.      But   a   hurricane 
if  nnreasoning  and  destructive.     Its  appearance  in  human 
t«it)ns  i*  a  form  of  temporary  insanity  which  you  should 
h*i  *n  preventing  or  curing.     The  most  "  air-tight  "  | 
liA^ton  law   is  that  which   will  go  into  effect  in    Kai 
vAhin   •   few  days.     It   provides   that   "  any  person  who 
.j,»ll  manufacture,  sell,  or   Iwirter  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
^■_,,^^^(^,    iir    intoxicating    liquors    shall    be    punished." 
KV  Hvntshmcnt    for   each    ofTenae   is    a    fine   of    $100  to    , 
^«.w  jtml  imprisonment  in  jail  of  from  thirty  to  ninety   i 
itv*      Vl»e   >«'W  act  makes   only   one    exception,   that   of  I 
■  ^  vktv  ft  wiof  f"'  communion  purposes,  and  does  away  I 
^W,)jr    •ith  drugstore   liquor   permits.      It   providt*   that   \ 
^^Mk^HM  •*•'/  itot  prescribe  liquor  for  the  use  of  patUnU.    , 
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I  feel  perfecllf  sure  that  even  this  spell  of  craiy  igno- 
rance will  contribute  to  improving  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people.  For  eiperience  teaches  that  every 
revolution  ends, — not  in  the  achievement  of  what  it  al- 
leged as  its  purpose,— but  in  accomplishing  some  of  its 
aims;  that  is  a  reform.  If  that  were  not  so,  the  drunken- 
ness of  alcohol  would  be  no  worse  than  that  of  the  pro- 
hibition craze.  The  final  result  will  be  that  we  shall 
surely  be  on  the  road  which  leads  away  from  intemperance- 

But  these  fifty-six  years  of  my  medical  practice  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  physicians'  prescriptions  should 
not  be  barred  out  even  in  that  Kansas  which  has  been 
notorious  these  fifty  years.  A  year  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  the  subject  of  nihilism  and  drugs 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  that  address  I  spoke  of  the  treatment,  for  instance,  of 
the  fatal  cases  of  excessive  diphtheritic  sepsis,  with  the 
foul'  odor  from  nares  and  mouth,  the  colossal  glandular 
swellings,  bloody  and  serous  nasal  and  pharyngeal  dis- 
charges, erosions,  petechia,  or  other  hfcmorrhages,  un- 
conscionsness  or  coma,  and, — unfortunately, — no  increase 
of  temperature.  "  You  know  these  are  the  cases  in  which 
yon  and  your  antitoxin  are  powerless,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble salvation  is  in  local  antisepsis  and  most  energetic 
stimulation.  They  die,  all  of  tlieni,  unless  some  are  saved 
by  a  drug.  That  drug  is  alcohol.  Bacilli,  and  cocci,  and 
toxins  do  not  engage  in  a  playful  game, — they  mean  fatal 
business.  So  you  had  better  not  play  with  your  antidotes. 
No  dose  of  alcohol,' — internal,  subcutaneous,  or  rectal, — 
adminiatCTcd  intelligently,  is  too  large.  No  dOse  will 
ever  intoxicate  so  long  as  the  sepsis  is  not  overpowered 
by  daily  doses  of  five,  ten.  or  fifteen  ounces  of  whiskey, — 
properly  diluted, — given  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years. 
Do  not  let  up  on  whiskey  before  sepsis  lets  up  on  you." 

Emmerich  claims  that  bis  pyocyanasc  treatment, — the 
result  of  bacillus  pyroconeus  aureus  cultures, — reaches 
cases  not  influenced  by  antitoxin ;  but  his  experience,- — ■ 
which  is  that  it  acts  mainly  in  cases  with  very  high  tem- 
peratures,— is  no  recommendation  for  its  efficiency  in  the 
very  worst  cases  of  septic  diphtheria.  Indeed,  the  saddest 
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forms  are  those  with  n  nearly  normal,  or  even  a  decidedly 
subnormal,  temperature.  Let  ua  pray  and  hope  that  the 
ignoramuses  and  hypocrites,  and  their  misguided  ad- 
herents in  Kansas  will  not  experience  in  their  own  chil- 
dren, before  their  senses  return,  epidemics  nf  septic 
diphtheria  such  as  I,  and  some  of  us  here,  have  known. 
And  let  mc  admonish  you,  my  friends,  when  a  therapeutic 
or  sanitary  question  comes  up  in  our  political  life,  to 
remember  that  you  are  responsible  citiEcns  as  well  as 
conscientious  doctors,  and  that  your  sworn  duty  to  the 
profession  and  the  commonwealth  obliges  you  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  obnoxious  legislation.  Please  remember 
what  Anacharsis  said  of  Athens, — that  "  the  wise  men  in 
Greece  do  the  talking,  and  the  foolish  .ind  vicious  the  gov- 
erning," and  see  that  Albany  shall  not  become  that  sort  of 
Athens. 

Nothing  is  more  justifiable  than  our  pride  in  the  medi- 
cine of  to-day, — the  requirements  of  medical  education 
and  the  perfection  of  our  art, — both  of  which  enable  a 
man  of  thirty  to  be  a  good  enough,  and  a  man  of  forty  to 
be  a  good  doctor.  That  was  not  so  formerly.  When  diag- 
nostic possibilities  were  less  numerous  and  less  exact,  and 
accurate  hospital  observation  connected  with  exact  studies 
was  out  of  the  question, — it  took  advanced  age  to  gather 
esperience  which  could  be  utilized  in  the  service  of  the 
sick.  It  is  lucky  for  the  commonwealth  that  this  has 
undergone  a  change.  There  are  a  great  many  more  u. 
ful  doctors  at  present  than  formerly,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  you  need  not  be  matured  for  the  cemetery  be- 
fore you  reach  that  of  practical  competence.  But  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold.  There  is  a  rei-erse  side  to  it. 
Often  there  is  more  dexterity  and  more  tavotr  faire 
amongst  us  than  extensive  erudition,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  our  fathers.  We  pay  no  regard  to  history.  A 
genuine  statesman,  aye,  even  a  politician, — unless  he  be  a 
low  ward-hccler, — without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
his  State  nr  country  is  no  possibility.  No  architect,  n 
engineer,  would  consider  himself  equipped  without 
knowledge  of  the  liistory  of  bis  art.  We,  however,  pay 
little  heed  to  our  past.  We  may  not  be  the  only  profes- 
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sion  thns  ungrateful,  but  we  are  more  injured  by  that 
ignorance.  Our  medicine  is  in  part  built  up,  like  our 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  on  precedents.  Tbey  are  much  mis- 
taken who  believe  that  there  were  chaos  and  darkness 
before  we, — poor  we, — opened  our  eyes  on  the  sudden 
light  of  this  or  of  lasl  year.  There  were  great  doctors 
years  before  we  came  into  the  world.  Sydenham,  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Boerhaave,  van  Swieten,  Peter  Frank, 
Albert  Haller,  more  than  a  century  ago;  Watson,  Drake, 
Trousseau,  Lacnncc,  Oppolaier,  Niemeyer,  they  form  a 
series  of  names  of  illustrious  men  whom  to  study  would 
be  to  our  eternal   benefit. 

The  present  should  always  be  studied  by  the  past,  and 
is  best  understood  by  the  past.  That  is  why,  when  you 
want  to  understand  the  phy.siology  and  pathology  of  the 
adult  you  study  first  the  child  in  its  growth;  if  those  of 
the  child,  study  the  fetus  and  the  embryo.  That  is  why 
Gerhardt  and  Granclier  could  be  the  eminent  physicians 
they   were,   and    Rauehfuss    is   the   great  medical   man   of 

So  the  essence  of  modern  medicine  is  explained  by  the 
story  of  the  pa.st,  and  a  logical  understanding  is  possible 
only  for  those  who  acquaint  themselves  with  the  history  of 
at  least  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  medicine. 
But,  lo  and  behold,  we  thmk  so  little  of  it  here  that  no 
university  has  a  chair  of  the  history  of  our  science  and 
art!  (Only  lately  have  I  heard  of  an  occasional  course 
of  lectures  on  that  subject.) 

Our  very  therapeutics  is  in  great  part  old.  Sulphur 
was  used  as  a  disinfectant  before  Homer.  After  slaugh- 
tering hundreds  of  matrimonial  candidates  of  Penelope, 
sly  and  brave  Ulysses  tells  his  housekeeper  lo  get  sulphur 
for  disinfection.  The  Arabs  used  rhubarb,  aloe  was  known 
before  Dioscorides;  male  fern  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  podophyllum  to  the  East  Indians,  mercury 
to  the  Crusaders,  iodine  was  used  in  goitre  in  distant  cen- 
turies in  the  shape  of  sponge,  borax  in  epilepsy.  Can- 
tharides  have  quite  a  history.  It  is  praised  by  Dioscorides. 
Lucretius  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  drug.  Ambrose 
Par€  reports  such  cases.  Catherine  of  Medici,  pious 
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Catherine,  introduced   i 
popular  at  the  Coorts  < 


.   Court   eircles.      It  was    Tcry 
of  Henry  111.  and  Charles  IX.  of 
Francr.  and   Richelieu  us^   and   recommended  cantharidal 
bonbons  to  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

A  guodlj  part  of  our  modern  hydrotherapy  you  may 
read  up  in  Celsus  and  Galen.  Our  very  organo-  and  sero- 
therapy has  a  preparatory  ancient  history.  Paul  is  of 
.ilgina  reports  that  Mitlir'i dates,  King  of  Pontus,  con- 
cocted antidotes  out  of  the  blood  of  many  animals;  Pliny, 
that  the  same  king  mixed  his  poisons  with  the  blood  of 
ducks  fed  on  poisons,  also  that  the  bile  of  poisonous  snakes 
or  the  mashed  lung  of  one  was  used  against  snakebites. 

Before  we  built  during  the  CivU  War  our  famous 
pavilion  hospitals,  for  which  we  earned  the  applause  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  Roverhcad  erected — in  17*6- 
1764 — a  pavilion  hospital  surrounded  by  gardens  at  Stone- 
house  near  Portsmouth.  After  him,  Le  Roy  proposed  a 
similar  plan  to  Paris,  which  was  awaking  for  a  new  Hotel 
Dieu.  He  added  mensurements  for  buildings,  rooms,  oii^ 
space,  etc.  Four  famous — aye,  immortal — men  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  in  1TS6:  Lavoisier,  Cou- 
lomb, Laplace,  and  Tenon. 

No  eulogy  of  modern  medicine 
out  a  number  of  staple  quotations 
gave  us  ovariotomy,  but  MeDowel 
and  threatened  with  malpractice  suits;  anesthesia,  and  tlie 
Edinburgh    Medical    Moaiklii    predicted;      Before    twelve 
months  are  completed  many  shall  have  recovered  from  this 
etherizing  reverie,"    We  had  the  teacliing  of  O.  W.  Holmes 
of  the  contagion  of  puerperal  fever,  and  he  was  soundly  be- 
rated and  ridiculed  by  Hodge  and  Meigs ;  and  the  immortal 
professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Vienna,  KoIletschk.i, 
cut  his  finger  at  an  autopsy,  and  died  of  pyemia  March 
13,    1847.      Semmelweis    found    at  the  necropsy   the  very 
changes    he   had    noticed    in    his    puerperal    fever  victims. 
Then  he  observed  that  amongst  the  puerperal  women  that 
were  utilised   for  the  instruction  of  midwives  there  were 
fewer  deaths  than   in   the  wards   in   which  male  students 
were  taught  after  coming  from  their  dissecting 
his  sound  observations  and  conclusions  he  was  persecuted 


8  ever  pronounced  with- 
r  mentions.  The  century 
ras  roundlv  abused  for  it 
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bj  Graun  and  Scannani  until  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  186S.  As  he  had  lenrned  from  clinical  observations,  so 
Lister  learned  from  Pasteur;  fortunately.  Lister  was  an 
Engtishtnnn.  Now,  the  English  are  no  angels,  but  they 
have  common  sense,  and  their  medicine  was  never  built  up 
on  fads  and  imagination.  Even  Brownianism  found  no 
favor  in  the  country  of  its  birth.  They  took  to  it  in  Ger- 
many, we  took  it  up;  our  Rush  was  its  prophet.  It  is  true 
thai  two  hundred  years  previously  they  treated  their  Har- 
vey shabbily  enough.  Not  a  man  who  was  forty  years 
old  adopted  his  teaching  concerning  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  he  was  pushed  aside  and  lost  his  medical  prac- 
tice on  this  account.  Goethe — and  before  him  Montaigne, 
who  appears  to  have  said  everything  before  everybody  else 
—said  that  no  man  over  forty  creates  new  ideas.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  only  men  under  forty  accept  new  ideas. 
If  you  want  to  be  safe,  my  friends,  be  sure  never  to  be 
over  forty.  I  am  thirty-nine.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  under  forty  when  fifty  j'eors  ago  Horace  Green 
taught  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  trachea  by  probes 
and  catheters.  I  had  seen  bim  do  it  and  did  it  for  him 
and  with  him.  But  the  old  men  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  many  of  them  otherwise  great  and  famous, 
preached  the  imi>o8sibility  of  that  procedure,  and  impas- 
sible it  had  to  be.  Then  came  bacilli,  but  a  New  Ygrk 
teacher  of  microscopy  was  loud  in  his  objections  to  stain- 
ing. He  said  that  what  he  could  not  see  without  stain- 
ing could  not  esist.  He  was  much  over  forty.  You  will 
find  that  in  connection  with  everything  that  is  new  and  ac- 
curate and  epoch-makuig  there  are  what  D'Isracli  calls 
"  those  superior  persons  "  who  know  everything  better; 
like  the  German  Emperor  of  whom  his  Berlin  subjects 
tell  you  that  the  Lord  knows  everything,  but  the  Emperor 
knows  it  better. 

Then  came  the  specific  bacilli  of  diphtheria,  of  tuber- 
culosta,  of  cholera,  the  specific  cocci,  and  the  ubiquitous 
cocci  like  the  pneumococcus,  and  all  the  changes  in  etiology 
and  pathology  with  which  you  are  all  so  well  acquainted. 
Then,  also  the  therapeutic  measures,  part  of  which  are  so 
very  beneficent,  and  the  new  era  of  bitwhemiatry — which 
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after  all  will  slinpi?  the  pntliolopy  of  the  near  future  more 
correctly  than  onjthing  that  preceded  it — with  its  organo- 
and  scro-tberapy,  and  experimental  pharmaealogy  in  gen- 
eral— all  of  that  you  know,  and  it  is  part  of  your  medicine 
of  to-day;  and  what  you  know  as  well,  is  the  safety  of 
patients  after  carefully  planned  and  performed  operations. 
Now,  if  there  is  anything  that  has  restored  the  unity  of 
what  was  called  medicine  and  what  was  distinguished  as 
surgery  it  is  the  influence  which  experimental  medical 
laboratories  brought  to  bear  upon  both. 

Another  instance  of  historical  injustice  is  that  of  Bou- 
chut.  The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  amongst  them 
Trousseau,  the  great  clinician  and  tracheotomial,  refused  to 
listen  to  Bouchut,  who  had  almost  completed  his  instni- 
ments  for  intubation  of  the  larynx.  Thirty  years  after- 
ward, Joseph  O'Dwyer  succeeded  in  teaching  intubation 
to  a  hundred  thous.ind  American  doctors.  You  know  that 
that  one  feat  made  him  one  of  our  immortals.  In  America 
we  were  all  under  forty. 

What  is  the  adTantage  of  knowing  this,  and  a  thousand 
other  facts,  and  of  our  regret  of  forgetting  them?  It  teaches 
ns  modesty.  We  learn  that  there  were  men  before  us  who 
knew  things  and  did  things.  It  prevents  us  from  discov- 
ering, and  inventing,  and  claiming  things  that  were  dis- 
covered and  invented  before  us;  from  writing  papers 
which  are  made  superfluous  by  earlier  writings,  of  those 
who  lived  before  you,  or  got  up  before  you.  It  teaches 
us  that  we  as  individuals,  you  and  I,  .ire  not  alone  in  the 
world,  that  there  are  those  before  ns  and  with  ns  who  are 
able  to  instruct  us,  and  that  much  mental  capital  and  much 
industry  can  be  saved  by  studying  the  annals  of  our  sci- 
ence and  art. 

It  also  teaches  us  that  a  hermit  life  is  not  wholesome; 
that  the  man,  the  medical  man,  who  means  to  stand  aloof 
from  his  peers,  will  soon  be  alone  and  solitary,  and  soon 
the  man  who  thinks  well  of  bim  as  a  peer  or  leader  is  he, 
and  he  alone — the  hermit.  Wy  lessen  is  for  rou :  the 
first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  join  your  County  Society, 
and  through  it  the  State  Society.  Nly  experience  is  that 
in  no  society  do  I  feel  more  at  home  and  at  ease,  and 
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amongst   brethren,    than   in   the    Medical    Society    of   the 
State  of  New  York. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  graduating  classes  pass 
before  me  and  out  of  view  for  these  fifty  years.  Many 
of  the  men  whom  I  bade  Godspeed  have  passed  away, 
many  have  filled  their  places  with  success  and  renown, 
others  have  disappeared  from  sight  without  leaving  their 
imprint.  Still  there  are  opportunities  for  everybody.  It 
is  true  enough  that  health,  circumstances,  and  luck  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  happenings  of  whosoever  is 
mortal.  But  there  is  no  one  that  is  not  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  his  fate.  Self-made  men  endowed  with 
principles  and  endurance  are  numerous  in  every  trade  or 
profession.  Some  rules  indigenous  with  every  ethical 
man  should  be  followed,  and  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
urge  them  here.  You  have  been  undergraduate  students 
until  this  commencement.  Let  this  be  the  commencement 
of  your  post-graduate  study  as  physicians  and  as  citizens. 
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RULES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EXAMINERS' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record. 

Sir: — A  law  of  187*  established  for  the  State  of  New 
York  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  Frequent 
deaths  and  occasional  res igttat ions  changed  its  original 
membership  several  times,  until,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  tlie  undersigned  (who,  therefore,  objected  repeatedly 
to  his  own  appointment),  and  for  reasons  easily  under- 
stood, all  the  members  of  tlie  present  Board,  with  one 
exception,  were  selected,  by  the  Honorable  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  among  the  medical  men  of  Albany,  the  seat  of  the 
Government  and  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  profession  never  expected  the  law,  ns  it  was 
passed  in  1871,  to  be  efficient.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  some  of  the  medical  colleges  objected  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Board  altogether,  though  others  were 
known  to  favor  it.  It  was  certain  that  sectarian  influences 
succeeded  in  undermining  the  pnasage  of  the  original  bill 
and  emasculating  it.  It  it  certain  that  no  State  Board 
of  Examiners  will  ever  benefit  either  the  profession  or 
the  public — both  of  which  stand  in  equal  need  of  it — 
before  the  license  to  prnctisc  medicine  will  depend  on  the 
eompuUoTy  passing  of  a  successful  examination  before  the 
State  Bonrd.  As  the  law  stood,  nobody  ever  applied  for 
examination  and  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  who  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
diploma  from  a  college  in  good  standii^.  Such  few  as 
volunteered  to  come  forward  were  men  who  had  previ- 
ously failed  in  their  college  examination,  or  "  practised 
medicine  "  without  study,  knowledge,  or  any  title  what- 
Tliere  being  no  rules  and  regidations  referring 
accomplishments  or  requirements,  a 
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few  of  these  were  let  looac  opon  the  unsuspecting  public 
with  n  diploma;  the  majority,  however,   failed. 

When  the  new  Board  was  appointed  iir  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  its  members  accepted  their  positions  upon 
the  condition  that  the  Board  of  Rcgcats  would  authorise 
a  number  of  rules  and  principles  which  were  to  regulate 
the  examinations.  As  such  have  been  approved  by  the 
Regents,  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  to 
present  them  to  you  for  your  information  and,  if  you  deem 
proper,  for  publication  and  comment.  We  know  quite 
well  that,  as  long  as  the  examiiration  by  the  State  Board 
is  not  made  compulsoTy,  any  number  of  rules  and  princi- 
ples will  prove  their  inadequacy  and  ineScacy  again  and 
again.  But  the  present  Board  hopes  that  its  earnest  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  medical  science,  art, 
and  practice  will  be  admitted  by,  and  found  acceptable 
to.  the  profession,  and  that  the  latter,  after  a  minimum 
of  requirements  for  the  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  baa  been  officially  accepted  by  the  Regents, 
will  feel  encouraged  to  continue  its  exertions  in  behalf 
of  both  the  elevation  and  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Not  one  of  the  reeent  applicants  for 
successful.      One   of  them   had   failed   i 
ination  a  few  weeks  previously,  ai 
the  number  of  graduates  of  the  " 
boring    State.      Similar    occurrences    i 
Candidatej  failing  in 
I   other  colleges 


s  degree  has  proved 
n  his  college  e 
V  thrcBtcns  to  swell 
sily  ■■  of  a  ncii 
not    rare    at    all. 
:■  college  will  obtain  their  degrees 
■   other    States.      Will 
not  that  suggest  the  necessity,  instead  of  a  "  State  Board," 
if  a  United  States  Board  of  Examination? 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Ja(  ""    - 

110  West  34th  Street, 
New  York,  July  25th,  1887. 


The   members    of    the   Stale    Board    of    Medical    Eiam- 
ners    accept  their    positions   with   this    understanding : 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  to 
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be  given  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  eitliec  desires  an  addi- 
tional degree  after  he  has  received  a  diploma  from  a 
chartered  medical  college,  or  he  has  no  diplonin  from 
any  chartered  medical  college  and  desires  or  prefers  one 
from  tiie  Board  of  Regents.  The  degree  given  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  to  be,  or  becouie,  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction. It  must  be  the  object  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
people  and  to  ennoble  the  medical  profession,  and  not  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  into  it  of  persons  unlit  or  unquali- 
fied. The  profession  docs  not  require  large  numbers,  but 
does  insist  upon  an  elevated  standard.  Therefore,  the 
examination  must  be  strict,  and  must  be  conducted  to  the 
following  rules: 

I.  The  examinations  before  this  Board  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  tfac  Eirglish   language   exclusively. 

8.  The  candidate  shall  be  allowed  two  and  a  half  hours 
for  each  examination.  The  examination  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing. The  candidate  must  not  consult  books,  extracts, 
notes,  or  persona,  and  must  not  communicate  with  any 
one  during  the  two  and  a  half  hours  allotted  to  him.  To 
do  so  is  to  be  considered  a  failure  to  pass. 

3.  The  examination  in  clinical  medicine  and  in  clinical 
surgery  shall  consist  in  the  actual  csaminalion  of  patients 
by  the  candidate,  and  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  cases. 

4.  The  examination  in  chemistry  shall  include  the  actual 
testJtTg  of  a  specimen  of  urine,  in  regard  to  its  reaction, 
specific  gravity,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumin 
and  sugar. 

5.  Each  examiner  shaU  have  the  privilege,  if  he  so 
desire,  of  supplementing  his  written  examination  by  an 
oral  one,  in  the  presence  of  two  other  members  of  the 
Examining  Board. 

6.  The  scale  of  murks  shall  be  from  zero  to  ten;  ten 
being  perfection,  and  nnythiirg  below  six  being  a  failure 
to  pass  the  examination, 

7.  The  questions  and  answers,  with  their  marks,  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
shall  be  open  lo  inspection. 

8.  When  the  candidate  will  have  completed  all  bis  ez- 
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aminations  the  Board  of  EKamincrs  shall  meet  and  hear 
the  result  of  the  eiamiiration  in  each  branch.  And  within 
ten  days  thereafter  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  make 
B  written  report  as  to  the  merits  and  acquirements  of  the 
candidate;  being  guided  in  this  report,  not  alone  by  the 
result  of  the  exilmination  in  his  particular  branch,  but  also 
by  the  result  of  the  examinations  in  the  other  branches. 
And  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  send  his  report, 
together  with  the  questions  and  their  answers  ami  their 
marks  in  his  branch,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

And,  furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  that,  in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  the  cnndidate  should  successfully  pass  in 
every  branch,  or  at  least  in  every  branch  but  one. 

■TATE    BOARD    OF    MEDICAL    BXAMIKEXS 

Abkahah  Jacobi,  M.D.,  President,  Examiner  in 
Pathology. 

Albert  Vandeh  Vkeb,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  Exam- 
iner iir  Surgery  and  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

Henry  Hi"n,  M.D.,  Secretary.  Examiner  in  Clinicjd 
Medicine  iind  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

James  P.  Bovn,  M.D.,  Esaminer  in  Obstetrics. 

Franklin   Townsbnd,    M.D.,   Examiner  in   Physiology. 

Samuel  R.  Morrow,   M.D.,  Examiner  in  Anatomr. 

William   Hailbs,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Esaminer  in  Histology. 

Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Chemiatry. 


;n:SOLUTIONS 

I.W     YORK      ACADEMY      OF      MEDICINE     IN 
!•(»     THE     TENTH     INTERNATIONAL 
(  nXGUESS,  INTENDED  TO  BE  HELD 
.N-   WASHINGTON    IN    1887 

(  oniuiittee  was  appointed  by  the  American 

.  ilioii   in   its   session   of    1884  to   invite,  on 

'iirdical  profession  of  the  United  States,  the 

Mrdical  Congress,  then  assembled  in  Copen- 

i<l  its  next  meeting,  in   1887,  in  Washington; 

.   'i'liat   Committee   was    authorized   at  the   time 

'intinent,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  that  invi- 

Miv    International   Medical  Congress,  to  enlarge 

'  rs  :itid  make  all  proper  preparations  for  the  Con- 

.'f.v.  The  International  Medical  Congress  accepted 

'tuition  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profession 

I'nitrd  States,  and  recognized  the  Committee  of  in- 

:i  ns  its  own  Congressional  Committee;  and 

"  /V7/.V,  The    International    Medical   Congress    is,   and 

s  li.is  been,  a  scientific  body,  never  called  or  controlled 

;iiv    medical   society,    association,    or   scliool,    and   not 

^'  (I  i)r  divided  by  ethical  questions  or  local  politics,  but 

.  iiililin^  solely  for  scientific  purposes;  and 

niirreax.  The  original  Conniiittee  of  invitation  enlarged 

:     iiiiinhfrs,  according  to  the  authority  conveyed  in  its  ap- 

■  MMtiinrit    and    confirmed    bv    the    Internationa]    Medical 

(  'Miunss.  completed   its  organization,  and   made   full  and 

"luiily  satisfactory  preparations  for  the  next  meeting  to  be 

!■  hi    in   Washington;   and 

Ji'hrrrnx,  Tlie  American   Medical   Association   in  its  ses- 

inii    held    in    New    Orleans    in    April,    1885,    usurped    the 

MriwiTs  of  tlie  Organizing  Committee  of  tlie  International 
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ment^  cannot  by  any  means  be  representative  of  American 
medicine^  and  will  prove  an  utter  failure. 

5.  Resolved,  That  therefore,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, though  feeling  deeply  the  disappointment  and 
humiliation  involved  in  taking  this  step,  but  profoundly 
impressed  with  its  responsibility  to  the  profession  of 
Europe,  which  knows  so  well  how  to  bury  political  or 
ethical  differences  on  account  of  the  common  scientific 
interests,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicime  requests 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, now  in  Europe,  to  postpone  the  gathering  of  the 
international  Medical  Congress,  thus  far  intended  for 
Wasliington,  until  a  more  propitious  time  when  the  whole 
and  undivided  profession  of  the  United  States  shall  pre- 
pare to  receive  it,  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  local  dis- 
sensions, unanimous  and  harmonious. 


OF     THE     MEDICAL     SOCIETY     OF     THE     STATE     OF     NEW     YORK 
REFERRING  TO  THE   STATE    CARE   OF  THE   INSANE 

The  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  whom  was  committed  that  portion  of  the 
President's  opening  address  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the   insane,    would   respectfully   report: 

1.  That  until  comparatively  recent  times  the  insane 
were  considered  and  treated  as  criminals  and  confined  in 
dungeons  or  prisons. 

2.  Their  subsequent  retention  in  poor-houses  was  but  a 
remnant  and  mitigation  of  the  old  system. 

8.  The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  improved  with  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

4.  Therefore  special  hospitals  were  supplied  for  them, 
and  their  welfare  was  entrusted  to  scientific  and  humane 
experts. 

5.  To  return  to  anything  like  the  old  system  of  treating 
the  insane  in  poor-houses  or  relegating  them  to  the  cus- 
tody of  county  officials  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

As  early  as  1855,  at  a  nieetirrg  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  held  at  Utica,  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions,  was  passed: 
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"  Rrtohed,  That  no  insnne  p«r3on  should  be  treated 
in  any  war  tnkcn  care  of  itt  any  county  poor  or  alms- 
oUicr  receptacles  provided  for,  and  in  which 
paupers  are  maintained  and  supported"  ("  Fifly-fiflh 
Annual  Report,  State  Asyluu  at  Utiea"). 

6.  For  the  proper  classification  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  more  means  are  required  than  for  tlie  patients  of 
general  or  even  other  special  hospitals.  Institutions  for 
the  insane  therefore  demand  medical  experts  as  superin- 
tendents, nurses  trained  in  the  general  care  of  the  sidt, 
and  then  in  the  special  care  of  the  insane,  schools  for 
the  phTsical  and  intellectual  training  of  the  insane,  for 
the  practice  of  outdoor  and  indoor  industries,  and  nuny 
other  appliances. 

7.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  er- 
preases,  therefore,  its  objections  to  any  plan  or  law  which 
in  any  way  looks  to  the  return  of  the  insane  to  the  county 
poor-house,  as  being  unscientific  and  inhumane,  and  ex- 
presses its  conviction  that  those  institutions  which,  like  the 
State  Asylum,  have  Boards  of  Managers  aeeouiitable  ta 
the  Stale  Government  and  also  to  the  public,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfally  submitted. 

A.    3\cota, 
C.  R.  Aetmr. 


OF     THE     XKW     TDKK     ACADCMT     OF 

"  RttolrrJ.  That  the  New  York  Academy  of  ^lediOM 
heartily  indorses  the  sctioa  of  the  nanagers  of  the  State 
ChdHtirs  .\id  Association.  kaTiag  in  ^large  the  bill  pend- 
ing for  the  bettcP  aceoaUDodatioa  of  pauper  Imuties  IB 
this  Slate,  and  rtt.«aniKBds  it  In  tbe  fsTorahle  eoosidera- 
tioa  of  the  LeftslKtue  of  tbe  State  of  New  York." 

The  Nc*  A'otk  AcadeuT  ha«in|c  beta  ivfWwd  W  • 
■pccUl  bill,  pttssed  Febnary  ilA  bit,  afltt 
MM  CovnlT  I*  withdraw  its  iadigvnl  ianmi  1 
ha— e    Haapttab.  and   to   care   for  Aok  i 
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county  asylum — poor-house — cannot  but  deplore  this  step 
taken  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State. 

Aa  medical  men  the  Fellowj  of  the  Academy  object 
to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  bill  alluded  to.  The  in- 
iane  require  more  care,  attendance,  and  sjiecial  knowledge 
than  they  can  find  in  a  small  eomniunity  or  in  connection 
with  poor-houses.  The  attendance  on  them  and  their  cure 
require  more  than  the  means  and  the  scientific  opportuni- 
ties of  a  small  community  can  afford  to  furnish,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  intentions  and  how  high  the  intellectual 
standing  and  humane  instincts  of  Uie  present  authorities 
of   Madison   County. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Neurolog- 
ical Society,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
their  meetings  of  IH88  and  1889,  have  therefore  depressed 
their  approval  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  which  is  now  before  both  houses  of  the 
State  Legislature.  That  bill  provides  that  the  indigent 
insane  shall  be  cared  for  in  State  institutions,  such  care 
being  the  only  one  which  can  effectually  lend  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  requirements  of  both  science  and  humanity. 

Therefore  tlic  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  begs 
to  protest  again.st  the  special  bill  (exempting  Madison 
County  from  the  general,  laws  of  the  State)  becoming 
a  law  of  the  land,  and  again  recommends  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  to  every  well-meaning  and  humane 
legislator,  and  calls  upon  the  medical  profession  of  the 
State  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
the  indigent  insane,  and  resolves  to  offer  the  opinions  here 
stated  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  by  n  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose. 


RBBOLUTION     IN     FAVOR     OF     LIBRARY    ANU     MI'SRl'M 

Whereas.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to 
contain  the  records  of  the  library  and  museum  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  United  States  Army,  os  follows: 
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Both  of  them  are  the  pride  of  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession, and  have  constant)}'  proved  instruments  for  scien- 
tific progress.  Tu  allow  thcui  to  be  constantly  exposed 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire  is  a  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of 
a  commonwealth  whose  aim  and  effort  it  lias  always  been 
to  rank  as  the  equal  of  any  nation  fond  of  science  and 
proud  of  intcltcctual  evolution.     Be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  while  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
treasures  is  proclaimed  an  absolute  necessity,  the  incre^i^e 
of  medical  literature,  based  upon  the  constant  mental, 
clinical,  and  eicperiuetitat  labors  of  thousands  of  indus- 
trious men,  is  such  that  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Office  cannot  do  without  constant  additional  pur- 
chases. That  library,  in  order  to  maintain  its  high  posi- 
tion amongst  the  collections  of  the  world  and  to  fulfil  its 
mission  entered  upon  irot  twenty  years  ago,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  every  medical  book  and  journal  written  in  any 
langnagc  and  printed  in  any   land.      Be  it  further 

Retalved,  That  the  impetus  given  to  literary  work  in 
the  United  States,  ainJ  the  great  facilities  niforded  and 
promised  to  medical  literature,  by  the  publication  of  the 
subject  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office — of  which  four  volumes  have  thus  far  been  pub- 
lished— require  that  this  great  American  work  should  be 
completed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.     Be  it  further 

Reiolted,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  petition  Congress  not  only  to  pass  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain  the  records, 
library,  and  museum  of  the  Medical  Department,  United 
States  Army,  but  also  to  grant  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  the  two  objects  apecificd^viz..  first,  the  purchase 
of  every  medical  publication  that  shall  appear  in  the 
future;  and,  second,  the  speedy  publication  of  the  re- 
maining volumes  of  the  subject  catalogue  of  the  medi- 
cal library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  OfRce, 

Retolved,  That  the  individual  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  consider  it  their  duty  to 
!  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  Congress,  of  the  importance  of  the 
appropriations  asked  for,  of  their  usefulness  and  indis- 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
THE  BADEN  STRUGGLE' 

While  claiming  nu  unusual  merit  as  a  history  of  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  of  the  development  of  Germany, 
this  little  book  is  a  fair  chronicle  of  the  time  it  undertakes 
to  describe.  The  first  chapter  is  of  particular  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  briefly  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Germany,  particularly  in  its  south- 
western part,  from  the  era  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  to 
tlie  revolutionary  movement  of  1818.  The  author  justly 
credits  Napoleon  with  the  introduction  into  Germany  of 
many  blessings  conveyed  liy  the  great  French  upheaval. 
Bavaria  and  Baden  were  even  given  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  1818,  and  all  along  the  Rhine  the  Napoleonic  code 
of  criminal  and  civil  law  was  in  force  as  late  as  1870.  A 
certain  amount  of  freedom  was  enjoyed  by  tlwf  press,  until 
the  ■'  German  alliance  "  (Bund)  formed  before  tile  battle 
of  Waterloo  suppressed  it,  as  well  as  trial  by  jury,  as 
early  as  1819' 

After  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand,  a  student 
of  Jena,  the  universities  became  the  objects  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  first  light  in  the  darkness  of  political  life 
had  to  wait  until  the  French  July  revolution  of  18.S0.  It 
was  then  that  the  hopes  of  the  South  German  Liberals  were 
again  revived,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  many,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  insufficiencies  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
pleaded  the  need  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Our  author  omits  to  mention  the  first  demonstration  in 
favor  of  German  unity  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 

iThb  Gebman  Uevohttion  of  IfUB.  Being  sn  Account  of  the 
Final  Struggle  in  Badtn  for  tlie  Maintennnce  of  Germany's  First 
Nationol  Representative  Government  By  Charles  W.  Dahlinger. 
Pp.  987.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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of  the  Frankfort  parliamentarians,  Robert  Blum.  The 
fact  that  twFnly-iiine  of  llie  smuller  German  governments 
acknowledged  tlie  binding  force  of  the  new  Constitution 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  rev- 
oluti ou  in  Dresden,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  of  the  overwhelming  forces  the  Prussians  were 
ftble  to  send  against  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  the 
"  Pfalz  "  and  in  Baden.  It  is  this  revolution  that  Mr. 
D.ihlinger  pictures  in  bis  diary,  for  such  it  is,  in  the 
plainest  of  language,  with  no  attempt  at  the  display  of 
sentiment  or  of  eloquence,  and  without  affording  even  a 
clue  to  tlie  author's  political  creed.  As  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  quite  small,  the  motive  for  writing 

r  book  would  have  been  either  a  new  point  of  view  or 

im  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  present  German- 
American  generation  to  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  of  whom 
only  a  very  few  survive,  or  of  demonstrating  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  importance  of  the  emigration 
driven  westward  to  the  development  of  the  agriculture,  in- 
dustries, profession,  population,  and  power  of  this  country, 
r  perhaps  of  correcting  mistakes  made  by  previous  his- 
torians.    All  of  this  is  sadly  missed. 

Is  the  author  correct  in  his  statements?     But  Wilhelm 
Liiwe,   the  ■  President   of  the  German   Parliament,   was   not 
"lawyer,"    but    a   physician,    who    until    IH63,    when    he 
could  return  to  Germany,   practiced   his   profession   at  463 
~  ;  street  and  6o  Amity  street,  New  York  City.     Is 

he  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement  without 
which   Germany,   in    spite   of    a   dozen    Bismarcks,  would 

r  have  been  united  as  it  is  now?  You  feel  like  doubt- 
ing it,  for  the  "  mad  spasm "  alluded  to  above,  and  the 
ftbsurd  assertion  that  the  National  Assembly  when  it  was 
driven  out  of  Frankfort  and  met  at  Stuttgart    (until  June 

1849)  "  became  in  a  few  short  weeks  a  farce  and 
laughing  stock,"  also  his  use  of  the  term  "  mob,"  for  tlie 
people  who  were  scattered  in  Carlsruhc  by  organised 
cavalry  (preface  VII.)  appear  to  place  him  among  the 
sneering  victors.  Altogether  the  author  is  not  always  very 
bappy  in  the  selection  of  his  language.  The  active  rev- 
tilutionist  of  Berlin  who  joined  the  forces  of  Pfala  and 
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Baden  is  called  "  Dr.  B.  N.  Oppenheim,  the  Jewish  joi 
nalist,"  and  a  man  who  was  takifii  from  liis  guards  and 
beaten  and  sbot  to  death  in  a  street  of  Baatatt  by  dis- 
orderly revolutionary  soldiers  because  he  was  charged  with 
being  a  spy,  was  "  a  Jew  by  tlie  name  of  Weil."  It  IB 
unfortunate  that  the  crude  taste  of  the  author  could  not  be 
conecaied  or  curbed  in  writing  the  history  of  a  strife  which 
in  the  oKDiorjes  of  those  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  < 
the  pages  of  impartial  history,  must  always  participate 
the  glory  of  combats  undertaken  in  the  service  of  progress 
and  humanity. 

After  all,  however,  the  book  cannot  help  being  inter- 
esting, for  it  contains  the  tale  of  an  interesting  time.  When 
we  look  bock  the  failure  of  the  revolution  seems  to  be  s 
matter  of  course.  There  were  the  delegates  of  a  people 
a  small  part  of  which  only  was  ever  used  to  a  semblance 
of  parliamentary  life.  They  had  to  make  a  constitution 
for  thirty  millions  that  had  lived  under  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent governments,  under  absolutistie  rules,  with  uo  free 
press.  They  succeeded  better  than  could  be  expected;  tliey 
finally  chose  an  Emperor  who  disdainfully  declined  the 
empire  due  to  the  grace  of  the  people  and  preferred  his 
kingdom  held  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  As  a  reward  for 
their  pains  he  sent  his  armies  and  drove  them  from  Frank- 
fort, Stuttgart,  and  from  the  country.  The  war  is  well 
described  by  our  author;  day  after  day  is  recorded  with 
its  doings,  its  hopes,  its  discomtitures.  its  successes,  and 
mistakes;  with  deeds  and  talks  of  enthusiasm  and  un- 
selfishness, with  the  tales  of  heroism,  levity,  bravery,  and 
cowardice.  The  latter  is  never  absent  from  a  great  mit 
ment.  The  revolutionary  forces  were  composed  of  parts 
of  a  regular  army,  of  militia,  of  raw  volunteers, 
"  Turner  "  societies  (the  latter  full  of  spirit  and  dash 
and  proud  of  their  organizations,  as  well  they  might  be  in 
those  times  so  well  remembered  by  tlie  reviewer) ;  there 
arc  always  unequal  efficiency  and  jealousy,  and  fear  of 
being  betrayed.  The  leadership  might  have  been  more  ■ 
fective  if  generals  and  forces  had  been  acquainted  with 
one  another.  The  general  was  a  Pole — Mieroslawaki— 
who  arrived  from  France  after  the  beginning  of  the  opcr«- 
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tlons.  Frans  Sigel  displayed  his  keen  insight  into  t))c  re- 
quirements of  tlie  cnse  wlien  he  proposed  tlie  invasion  of 
Wiirttemberg  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  area  and  the 
forces  of  the  revolution.  He  was  overruled.  But  hia 
bravery  and  his  judgment  were  always  manifest.  After 
the  lost  battle  of  Ludwigshafen  and  Manniieini  Miero- 
slawski  said  in  his  bulletin:  "As  long  as  I  have  the  cool- 
headed  young  hero  Sigel  at  my  side  I  shall  despair  of 
nothing."  There  were  others,  many  of  whom  turned  their 
intellect  and  bravery  to  good  advantage  afterward  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  for  instance  Schimmclpfeiinig, 
Osterhaus,  Anncke,  Heeker,  and  Blcnkcr. 

Among  the  volunteers  there  was  a  small  number  of  young 
men  from  the  universities,  a  small  number  only.  The  im- 
pression that  the  German  universities  were  filled  with  large 
numbers  of  liberal,  enthusiastic,  forceful  revolutionists  is 
unfortunately  a  mistake.  If  the  facts  had  been  different 
the  results  of  the  revolution  might  have  been  different,  and 
the  brutal  reaction  which  followed  that  "  spring  of  the 
nations  "  could  not  have  been  so  blighting.  Among  the 
youthful  heroes  was  one  whom  our  author  mentions  on 
Page  923:  "  The  best  known  among  the  killed  [at  Wag- 
hausel]  on  the  Baden  side  was  young  G.  A.  Schloeffel,  the 
twenty-year-old  son  of  F.  W.  Schloeffel,  the  member  of  tlie 
National  Assembly,  who  was  .serving  ns  Civil  Commis- 
aioner.  This  boy,  whom  his  enemies  called  an  "  honest 
fanatic,"  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  by  different  Prus- 
sian judges  for  his  republican  views.  Escaping,  he  had 
fought  for  freedom  in  Hungary.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
trouble  in  Baden  he  was  at  Brusclml  and  had  helped  set 
free  Struve,  Blind,  and  others.  At  Wagbausel  he  fell 
while  encouraging  the  troops  to  take  by  storm  a  strong 
Prussian  position."  Another  of  that  stamp  was  "  young 
Captain  Mohrhard  of  the  Swiss  legion,  who  held  with  two 
companies  3,000  Prussians  at  bay  for  two  hours  at  his 
barricade  near  the  railway  station  of  Ettlingen.  Just  as 
he  was  ordered  to  retreat  he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
bullet,  dangerously  wounded,  and  rendered  unconscious, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  Ills  men  to  carry  him  off." 
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that  the  walla  nrc,  in  some  single  inalancea,  known  to  have 
a  great  influence  in  forming  the  contents.  Dyspnwa  has 
been  observed  not  only  to  follow  extensive  combustion  of 
the  skin  of  tlie  llioras  mid  contriieting  dcatrixcs,  but  to 
be  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  largeness  nnd  weight  of 
the  female  breasts;  some  thoracic  muscles,  when  paralyzed, 
have  been  known  for  some  time  to  impede  regular  respira- 
tion, and  have,  therefore,  been  the  object  of  local  galvaniz- 
ation ;  curvatures  of  the  vertebral  column  may  give  rise  to 
induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  sufToeative  catarrh, 
and  have  even  been  said  to  give  immunity  from  tubercles; 
and  some  old  authors,  as  Platerus  and  Swammerdam,  ven- 
tured even  to  think  of  the  influence  cartilages  might  possibly 
have  on  the  inclosed  viscera.  Foe  it  is  true,  and  fully 
proved  by  our  author,  that  healthy  respiratory  muscles,  in- 
fluenced by  powerful  nerves,  will  be  powerless  whenever 
Iheir  points  of  insertion,  the  ribs,  are  altered  in  their 
physical  quality  and  mobility.  The  costal  crtrtilages,  par- 
ticularly the  first,  have  a  great  influence  on  the  normal  ex- 
tension and  motions  of  the  ribs,  and  are  the  principal 
regulators  of  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  thorax;  the 
latter  of  which  is  always,  under  normal  cireumstances,  per- 
fectly filled  by  the  former. 

The  result  of  the  author's  investigations  on  the  living 
and  dead  is  this,  that  many  eases  of  two  very  common 
pulmonary  diseases  have  the  first  origin  in  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  costal  cartilages,  viz.,  Ist,  the  idiopathic,  mostly 
hereditary,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  chronic  tubercu- 
losis, generally  found  first  in  the  apex  of  the  lungs;  and, 
2d.  the  idiopathic  emphysema,  which  is  first  found,  gen- 
erally, on  the  anterior  superior  mnrgins  of  the  lungs,  is 
commonly  observed  to  come  on  slowly  and  progress  grad- 
Oally,  and  is  known  to  be  sometimes  hereditary.  The 
morbid  condition  of  the  costal  cartilages  alluded  to  is  their 
abnormal  shortness,  produced  by  premature  ossification, 
which  is  sometimes  a  vitium  primie,  eonformationis,  and  has 
been  observed  even  during  ftrtal  life,  but  more  generally 
an  anomaly  in  the  development  of  the  infantile  age.  and 
IB  very  apt,  like  other  qualities  nnd  anomalies  of  the  os- 
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phthisis  for  manv  yenrs.  Shortening  of  the  second  and 
third  cartilages  is  most  unfavorable;  the  superior  part  of 
the  thorax  undergoing  its  fullest  and  most  rapid  develop- 
ment after  the  veiirs  of  puberty,  and  the  general  develop- 
ment suffering  largely  from  any  disproportion,  tubercu- 
losis is  most  frequent  between  siiteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  Inspeetion,  palpation,  and  mensuration  will  prove 
sufficient  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  said  anomaly; 
the  akidopeirastic  method  of  A.  Th.  Middeldorpff  (exam- 
ination by  means  of  n  quickly  introduced  needle  to  learn 
the  general  condition  as  to  hardness,  etc.)  will,  as  it  is 
ensy  to  be  applied,  support  those  named  before.  Our 
author  has  examined  eleven  cases  in  which  tuberculosis 
WHS  cured.  There  were  cicatrices  in  the  apex,  and  other 
signs  of  former  inflammations,  and  calcareous  tubercles, 
while  the  remaining  tissue  was  either  normal  or  emphysem- 
atous. The  cure  was  effected  by  spontaneous  formation  of 
a  fal.se  joint  in  the  junction  of  the  first  costal  cartilage 
and  the  manubrium  sterni;  by  the  rupture  of  the  firm 
ligaments  mobility  being  increased,  respiration  easier,  and 
oxygenization  of  the  blood  improved.  Wherever  perichon- 
dritis of  the  first  cartilage  is  observed,  it  requires  the  ut- 
most care,  like  pulmonary  congestion  itself.  Leeches, 
mercury,  iodine,  proper  diet  and  posture,  and  absolute 
quiet  are  indicated  in  order  to  prevent  osseous  deposits. 
(Older  authors  recommend,  in  many  cases  of  tubercular 
phthisis,  issues  on  the  arms,  and  even  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery.)  Appropriate  gymnastic  exercise, 
strengthening  of  the  respiratory  muscles  by  local  Faradiza- 
tion, with  particular  care  not  to  increase  congestion,  omis- 
sion of  any  kind  of  stimulant  nutriments,  etc.,  etc.,  arc 
necessary.  Resection  of  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  has  been 
performed  many  times  for  surgical  purposes;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  costal  cartilage  could  be  safely 
separated  from  the  sternum,  the  more  so,  as  all  the  opera- 
tions alluded  to  give  rise  to  pleuritic  exudations. 

The  idiopathic  pulmonary  emphysema  is  the  result  of 
other  pathological  changes  of  the  costal  cartilages.  From 
about  the  sixteenth  year  up  to  old  age,  sometimes  in  ap- 
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LETTER  TO  ONE  OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF  ST. 
MARGARET'S  HOUSE 

My  visit  to  your  St.  Margaret's  House  is.  among  my 
dearest  and  most  impressive  recollections.  Of  more  than 
fifty  babies  and  very  young  infants,  reared  on  artificial 
foods,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  deaths  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  feeding  and  were  unavoidable  from  birth, 
not  one  died  in  more  thnn  six  months;  indeed,  not  one  w.is 
ever  sick.  It  did  me  good  to  see  so  many  little  ones  smiling 
at  the  strange  visitor,  and  I  envied  your  city  for  having 
accomplished  what  is  generally  considered  impossible.  For 
it  is  a  fact  that  il  i.s  estrcmely  difficult  to  raise  the  children 
of  the  poor  on  artificial  food  and  particularly  in  public 
institutions.  Painstaking  care  in  housing,  nursing,  pre- 
paring the  food  and  establishing  regular  habits  has  per- 
formed wonders.  Your  contributors  must  feel  amply  paid 
for  their  good-will  and  generosity  by  paying  an  occasional 
call  on  their  protected  waifs  whose  lives  they  save  and 
whose  health  they  preserve,  and  by  the  example  they  give 
and  the  practical  instruction  they  furnish,  both  to  the  com- 
cnnnity  and  the  medical  profession.  Such  a  result  is  a 
wondrous  gratification  to  beneficent  people,  not  to  speak 
of  the  blessing  conferred  upon  the  community  nt  large, 
by  averting  invalidism  and  by  raising  healthy  and  able 
"t  is  the  first  few  years  of  life  that  are 
the  mankind  of  the  adult. 

I  imagine  the  happy  results  obtained  in  your  institution 
will  tempt  your  co-operation  to  enlarge  it  in  order  to  widen 
its  usefulness.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  such 
institution  must  be  crowded.  Two  or  three  small  ones, 
nich  as  you  have,  will  do  much  better  than  a  single  large 
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MIC,  and  I   imagijic  your  lady  friends  will   be  grateful   for 
opportuiiitius  to  save  th«  helpless  little  ones. 
Very  respectfully  vours, 

(Signed)    *  A.  Jacobi. 


LETTEil  DURING  THE  HUGHES  CAMPAIGN 

New  York,  October  29,  I£W8. 
Dk^r   Doctor: 

A  rcM-  days  ago  a  newspaper  sent  to  me  a  repre^entatiTe 
wbo  was  to  inquire  whether  I  and  other  physicians  of  the 
State  of  \ew  York  would  vote  against  Governor  Hughes 
on  account  of  his  approval  of  the  Osteopathy  and  the 
Olil""""*'.'"  t-'lls.  The  question  was  the  result  of  some 
letters,  signed  hy  doctors,  which  had  appeared  id  some 
■ewspupers  nnd  were  to  warn  us  against  re-electing  Got- 
rraor  Hnghes.  My  reply  was  that  though  GoTemor 
Httghes'  approval  of  those  bills  was  a  grave  mistake,  the 
Mvtntfcr  doctor  was.  like  myself,  too  good  a  citisen  to  be 
gnidnl  in  his  vote  of  November  3rd  by  Mr.  Hughes'  in- 
ntftcinit  knowledge  on  two  sobjeets  of  importance  to  the 
OKtticAl  pmfrssion,  but  vastly  more  so  to  the  community  at 

l  hare  often  asked  others  and  myself  whether  momentous 
tnnn  like  lliose  of  Mr.  Hughes,  niid  of  legislators,  and  of 
dtiarns  at  large,  and  of  newspapers  could  not  be  pxc- 
nntcd  by  us,  the  members  of  the  profession;  are  indeed 
(tot  tolmtrd  by  us.  This  much  is  certain  that  whenever 
WietuniTcs  A»ufcro\is  to  public  hygiene  and  health  arc  pre- 
iFNted  l<»  ihr  legislators,  the  vicious  element  is  well, — too 
well, — represented  by  numbers,  oratory,  attorneys  and 
wliat  »ot.  while  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
poUVc  are  Wfl  in  charge  of  a  few  public-spirited  practi- 
tinnm  only.  That  is  wrong.  Neither  a  legislator  nor 
f,  Ciovrrnor  fihould  have  to  wait  for  tlic  hnphn^ard  informa- 
iWn  cropping  out  during  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
thf  lrni«\atHTC, 

'til  my  mind  the  election  of  Mr.  Hnghes  is  not  a  poUt- 
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icsl  or  sectional  or  partisan  question.  These  nearly  forty 
years  I  have  neither  been  a  "  democrat  "  nor  a  "  republi- 
can." I  take  it  that  moat  of  my  colleagues  all  over  the 
slate  are  independent  men, — mugwumps,^ — like  myself.  I 
feel  sure  also  that  the  State  of  New  York  never  had  a 
Governor  who  wns  more  guided  by  principle,  and  more 
fearless  and  consistent,  looking  (not  alwuys  finding  it — 
whoever  did.^)  for  the  right,  imperturbable  and  incor- 
rnptihle,  like  Cleveland  and — Hughes.  What  1  know  is 
that  he  meant  to  do  well  the  past  two  years.  What  I  feel 
certain  of  is  that  no  other  Osteopathy  or  Optometry  bill, 
or  id  genu*  omne,  will  be  passed  by  him  again.  He  is  of 
those  who  know  how  to  learn.  If  he  were  an  angel  I 
should  be  afrnid  to  vote  for  him;  he  is  only  a  man,  a  real 
man,  just  good  enough  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D. 


SNAKES     IN    IRELAND 
Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1008. 

To   the  Editort: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  editorial  on  the 
Persistence  of  Error,  published  in  yesterday's  issue  of 
your  Journal,  the  following:  "  Niels  Horrobow  opens 
a  chapter  on  the  Snakes  in  Iceland  by  the  phrase  '  There 
are  no  snakes  in  Iceland.'  Some  careless  borrower  made 
the  quotation  read  '  Ireland,'  and  nothing  less  tli.in  a 
Papal  bull  would  now  correct  the  popular  error." 

Now,  I  do  not  confess  to  be  particularly  Papal,  nor  am 
I  in  a  position  to  fire  bulls  at  anybody  or  against  any 
error.  Bnt  it  seems  there  may  be  some  reason  beyond  a 
misquotation  which  explains  the  connection  between  Ire- 
land and  the  "  absence  of  snakes  "  in  that  island.  Baeda 
Venerabilis  (673-735)  issued  in  731  The  EcelfniatUcal 
HiiioTjf  of  the  English  Nation,  the  first  printed  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  Strassburg  in  1+73.  From  its 
first  chapter  I  quote  literally  what  follows  in  connection 
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